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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'T'HE Reader will expeft fome account of the Lifgf 
••• H^iiingSy and CbaraBer of the Author to be pro- 
ceed to this attnpl0b& «didoa of his Works. He is there- 
fore informed that a Difcoorfe to that effect hath been 
prepared, and will be publiOied ; but not now, for rea- 
fons that will be feen hereafter. However, it may be 
proper to add, that the purchafer of this edition will be 
entitled to a Copy of the Difcourfe, whenever it comes 
out, on his pradudng a ticket^ which for that purpofe 
vnW be delivered to him by the Bookfeller. 

All I have to fay, at prefent, of the Author's Works, 
is, That they have been printed carefully from his laft 
corrections and improvements; and arranged in that 
order, which was judged moft convenient. 

Of the new tracts, induded in this edition, the moft 
coniiderable is, The ninth Book of the Divine Legation; 
printed, fo far as it goes, by the Author himfelf, but 

Vol. I, a 2 left 
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left unfinifhed, Tliis Difcourfe muft be interefting to the* 
reader ; but will not appear to have all the ncwelty which', 
he. may expe^. The reafon isy. that the. Author, hadi 
laid aiide all thoughts of compleating this book for many 
yearSf and had, in the mean time^ employed fbme part&^ 
of it in his other Works. From thefb, when he at lengtht 
refumed that intention j he extracted many paflagos, which^ 
are now again inferted in their place. 

Thus much r thought fit to fay of* this additional Boo^. 
that the Reader may come the better prepared to the pe-* 
Tufal of it; For the reft, h»is referred to. the Authoxfis 
Life, at large-. 

Gnat KvffASamx, 

FSrx*';St. R,. w a R- C E S T E K^ 
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D E D 1 C A 1* 1 OH 

TO A NEVr EDITION Of 
BOOKS L 11. Iir. in 1754- 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLX 

PHILIP EARL OF HARDW^CKE, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN 

M T L O R ]>, 

YOUR Lofdfliip having fb far approved of the good intentiotit 
of aky endeavours for above twenty years paft, in the caufe 
of Religion, as to confer upon me a diftifiguiihtng mark of youe 
favour, I am proud to lay hold of the firft public opportunity which 
I have hadi of defiring leave to make my moft ^ateful^ acknow^ 
ledgments* 

} take the liberty to infcribe to your Lordfli^ a new Edition of » 
work tending to (hew and iliuftrate, by a aew argument, the 
Divine Legation of Mofes ; which in our own, as well as former 
times, the moft celebrated Champions of Infidelity have cunninglyt 
for their own purpofes, laboured with all their might, to over* 
throw. 

If I have fucceeded, or as &r as I have fucceeded, or may here- 
after fuccecd, in the further profecution of this attempt, I (hall 
ftrengthen one foundation of Chriftianity« 

As an author, I am not folicitous for the reputation of any lite* 
rary performance, A work given to the world, every reader has a 
right to cenfure. If it has merit, it will go down to pofterity : if it 
has none, the fgoner it dies and is forgot the better. 

B X But 
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iv DEDICATION TO LORD HARDWICKE. 

But I am extremely anxious that no good man (hould miftake 
the view with which I write ; and therefore cannot help feeling, 
perhaps too fenfibly, when it is mifreprefented. 

So far as any cenfure can ihew that my poor labours are not cal- 
culated to promote Letters or Learnings to advance Truths or, above 
all, to ferve the caufe of Religiotij which 1 profefs as a Chriftian 
and a Member of the Church of England, I own, I have miffed my 
end ; and will be the firft to join with the cenfure which condemns 
them. 

In the mean time, the firft book of this work, fuch as- it is, h 
here humbly commended to your Lordfliip*s proteflion. For to 
whom does it fo properly belong to patronize an argument (hew- 
ing the UxiLiTY of Religion to Society, as to that great Magiftrate> 
Legiflator, and Statefman, who is beft able to recommend and ap« 
ply the fubjeft, by his being convinced of the Truth of Religion ; 
ziid by hifs giving the moft exemplary proof of his belief, in a fteddy 
regard to it's didates in his life and actions I 

It is this which makes me prefume on your Lordfhip's jH-oteftion^ 
not any thing extraordinSiry in the work kfelf* It is enough for 
your Lordihip to find in thofe you favour a real zeal for the in- 
terefts of Virtue and Religion. The effeflual fervice of thofe in- 
. terefts depends on fo many accidents, refpe£ting both the ability of 
the Writer and the difpofition of the Reader, that your Lrordfhip'& 
humanity and candour, inlarged, and not (as it often happens)^ 
diminiftied, by your great knowledge of mankind, will always dif- 
pofe you to eftimate merit by a better rule than the fuccefs* 

lam. 

My Lord, 

With the utmoft Gratitude, 

Your Lordfliip's moft obliged, 

and devoted Servant, 

' W. Warburton. 
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D E D I C A T I O N 



TO THE 

I.. "..■..■ ■. 



FIRST ED IT I ON OF 
BOOKS I. 11. III. in 1738, 



T O 



THE FREE-THINKERS. 



Gentlemen, 

AS the following difcourfe waf written for your ufe, you have 
the heft right to this addrefis. 1 could never approve the 
cuftom of dedicating books to men, whole profeffions made them 
ilrangers to thefubjedt. A difcourfe on the Ten Predicaments, to 
a leader of armies, or a fyftem of cafuiftry to a minifter of ftatc, al- 
ways appeared to me a high aljjfurdity. 

Another advantage I have in this addrefs, is that I (hall not lie 
under any temptations of flattery ; which, at this time of day, when 
every topic of adulation has been exhauded, will be of equal eafe 
and advantage to us both. 

Not but I muft own you have been managed, even by fome of 
our Order, with very lingular complail'ance. Whether it was that 
they aftefted the fame of moderatioix, or had a higher ambition for 
the honour of your good word, I know not ; but f, who neither 
love your caufe, nor fear the abilities that fupport it, while I pre- 

ferve 
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vi DEDICATION to the FREE-THINKERS. 

fervc for your pprfoiv tha< jufti^p anckcharky ^ich wy p^jefcffion 
teaches to be due to all^ can never be brought to thint otherwife of 
your charafter, than as the dc(pifers of the Mafter whom I ferve, 
and as the implacable enemies of that Order, to which I have the 
honour to belong. And as fiich, I fliould be tempted to glory in 
your cenfures ;btti? would tertainijr «fi«fe youp comknondations. 

Indeed, were it my defign, in the manner of modem dedicators, 
to look out for powerful piio^£to6&, I do not know whei:e I could 
fooner find them, than amongft the gentlemen of your denomina* 
tion : for nothing, Jl believe, ftrikeg the ferbus obferver with more 
furprize, in this age ef noycltieo^ t hou that ftfaage propenfity to in- 
fidelity, fo vifible in men of almoft every condition ; amongfl whom 
the advocates of Deifm are rece^edl with all the applaufes due to 
the inventors of the arts of life, or the deliverers of oppreflcd and 
injured najtioiUi TkcgJoriom liberty oftbi^ Gojpei is forgotten aoiidft 
our clamdurs' againfl! church- tyranny ; and we flighr the fruits of 
the reftored Tree of Knowledge j for the fake of gathering a few bar- 
ren leaves of Free-thinking, mifgrafted on the old prolific f^ck of 
Dcifm. 

But let me not be mifunderftood ; *here are no infinuations in- 
tended againft liberty : for, ftrrely, whatever be the caufe of this- 
epidemic folly, it would be unjuft to afcribe it to the freedom of the- 
Prefs, which wife nrcn have ever held one of the moft precious 
branches, of national Liberty. What, though it midwifes, as it 
were, thefe brain-fick births ; yet, ik the fame time that it facili- 
tates the delivery, it lends a forming hand to the mifhapen iffue : 
for^ as in natural bodies, become diftorted by fuffering in the con- 
ception, or by too ftrait imprifonment in the womb, a free unre- 
ftrained expofition of the parts may, in time, redlice them nearer to 
their natural reftitude; fo crude and rickety notions, enfeebled by 
reftraint, when permitted to be drawn out and examined, may, by 
the reform of their obliquitie<v, and the corr^ftion of their virulcncy, 
at length acquire health rnd proportion* 

7 ^^ 
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Nor iefe firiendly h this libetty to the geviercnis advocate of rel^ 
]^on: for how could firth a^onet wh^rt in earnitKft eotivinced by th6 
evidence bf his caufe, defire an adverfarj whom the hws had be^ 
lore difarmed^; or Ttilufc a viStorf^ trhere the Magifkate tnuft 
triwnph with hjm ? Even I, the meaneft In this controV^erfy, ^ould 
have been aihaitied of projefting the defence of the great jewifh 
Lawgiver, did not I knoW that the fame liberty of thinking was 
f mpirtially Indulged to alL And if my di&nting in the courfe of thU 
defence fi^oiti £Mne recevv^d opinions noti an apology, I defire it 
in^y be thoiight^ that I vehtured itito this^track the le(^ unwiUthgly; 
to ihew, by i^ tlbt intrenching iii ^iutherlzed rpdO^atlotie^ that I 
put myfelf ^sipt>ni the fame footing with you> and Would ckim nd 
privilege that, was tiot in common. 

This Ifterty then irtay you long poflefe ; may you know how to 
«(e ; may you gtatefuUy atknGTwledge t I fay this^ becauf<k one can- 
not, without indignatieh, obfervft^ that amidft the full pofiei&oti 
Df it,^ y6tt ffeli'coktinue,. with the meanefl afe6:ation, to fill yout 
pre£K:es wkh repeated clamourft^ agdnft the difikutties and dtfcou*^ 
ragettjents attending the cKcrcife of Free-thinking r and-, in a peeu* 
liar ftirain of modefly and^ reafbmng, employ thhj very liberty to per* 
fuade the world 3^gu ftiU watnt it*. In ext<ming liberty, we can 
join with youi itt the vanity of ptetending to have contributed moft 
to its cftkblifhment, we can bear wkh you ; but in the low cunning 
of pretending ftill to- groan under the Want of it, we can neithe* 
join not bear wkh you. There was indeed a time,- and that within 
*ur own meriiories, wlien ftach complaints Were &afonabk and even 
ufeful ; hot, happy for you. Gentlemen, you have out*lived it : all 
the reft is^ merely Sir Martin * ;. it is continuing to fumble on th« 
lute, though the m^fick has been long-oVer, For ft is not a thing; 
to be dtfguifed, that what we bear from you, on this head^ & but 
^ii aukward, though envenomed knitation* of an original w^k of 
4MW,, whoever he tvas, who appears to have beea amongft the 

♦ In. a comedy of Pry dfenfti. 
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greaceft, and moil: fuceefsfulliof your adv^erfjirifea^' It ^^ {fubli/hecl 
at an important jti«€l.urc/ wndei: tjie ^IliQlof; f^^e M§€nlue$ tind dif^ 
couragements which attend th^Jludy of the Scripture. Buf with all the 
merit of this beautiful fatire, it has; been its fortune- not only to be 
abufed by your bad imitations^ butt to be cenfured by thoC^ in. whofe 
caufe it was conlpolfd ; I mean theiriends of religion and liberty. An 
author of note. thus ^xpreflcs himfelf : ; * ♦< Noil was^ this the worft : 
men were njit -only difcOuraged from ftudying and revering the 
Scriptures by-^-but alfo by being told that this ftudy was difficult, 
frultlibrs, and [dangerous; and a public^ an ejiiborate, an earneft 
•^diffu^five from thiis ftudy, for the very reafons now mentioqed^ 
5^ enforced by two w^U-known examples, and believed fr6m a per- 
^^ fbn of great eminence in the. church, hath already pafTed often 
*^ enough through the prefs, to reach the hands of all the clergy- 
^^ men in Great-Britain atid Ireland : God in his great mercy for- 
*^ give the author +.** Serioyfly it is a lad cafe ! that one well* 
meaning man (hould (b widely miftake the end and defign of an- 
other, as not to fee by the turn and caft of the DifficuUiis and dif- 
couragements^ that it is a thorough irony, addreiled to fonte hot bi- 
gots then in power, t^ ih0w them what difmal efie£ts that inquifi- 
tional fpirit, with which they were poflefled, would have on lite- 
rature in ,geiMpr^,. ^:a time wh^Q public liberty looked with a very 
(ickly /ft|^t^hl9!^;i^^^ this, but to believe, on the con- 

trary,- ^t it .wa;^ teaily intended as a public j an elaborate^ an ear* 
nejl diffuafrvefrom tie ftudy ^fthe Scriptures 1 But I have fo charita- 
ble an opinion of t4ie great author, for a great author without doubt . 
he was, as to believe that had he forefeen that the liberty, which 
animates this fine- turned piece of raillery, would have given fcandal 
to any good man, he would, for the confolation of fuch, have made 
any reafonable abatement in the vigour of his wit and argument* • 
But you. Gentlemen, have a different quarrel with him : you 
pretend he hath fince written on the other fide the queftion. Now 

* Revelation Examined with CaDdour, in the preface. 

f The author was the excellent Dr« Hare, late Bilhop ot Cbichellcn 

though 
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though the word of his accufers is not apt to go very far with ddc, 
yet, I muft own, I could be eafily enough brought to believe, .that 
an author of fuch talents of literature, love of truth, and of his 
country, as this appears to have been, would as freely expoie the 
extreme of folly at one end, as at the other ; without regarding 
what party he oppofed or favoured by it. And it is well known, 
that, at the time this is pretended to have been done, another in« 
tereft being become uppermoft, ftrange principles of licence, which 
tended to fubvert all order, and deftroy the very eilence of a Churchy 
ran now in the popular ftream. What then (hould hinder a writer, 
who was of no party but that of truth, to oppofe this extravagance, 
as he had done its oppofite ? And if he pleafed neither bigot nor li« 
bertine by his uniformity of condud, it was for his honour. 

How public a bleiling is fuch a virtue ! which, unawed by that 
Jatal tnemf of fenfe^ as the poet calls it, the danger of offending^ dares 
equally oppofe itfelf to the different follies of Party in extremes. 

But to return to our fubje£t : The poor thread<*bare cant of nioanl 
of liberty^ I fhouid hope then you would be, at length, periliaded to 
to lay afide ; but that I know fuch cant is amongft your arts of con- 
troverfy ; and that fomething is to be allowed to a weak caufe, and 
to a reputation that requires managing. We know what to under« 
ftand by it, when after a fuccefslefs infult on religion, the reader is 
ki treated to believe that you have a ftrong referve : but till the 
door of liberty be fet a little wider, you have not room to dii^ 
play it. J 

• Thus, at the very entrance of your works you teach us what we 
are to expe£t« But I muft beg your patience, now I am got thus 
hx^ to lay before you your principal abufes of that liberty indulged 
to you for better purpofes ; or, to give them the fofteft name I can, 
in an addrefs of this nature, your arts of controversy. 

By this I ihall at once praflife the charity I profefs, and juftify 
the opinion I have pafled upon you* 

Your writers, I fpeak it, Gentlemen, to your honour, offer your 
con(iderations to the world, either under the character of petitioners 

• Vol. 1. C for 
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fyropffFeffed and injvred truth ; or of teachers ta ignorant and errmg 
tncn. Tfaefe fure are chara^rs that, if any^ require ferioufnefs an(| 
gravity to fupport them. But fo great Grangers are we to decoramt 
oti our entry on the fliage of life, that, for the moil part, like Bayes*9 
jidor 10 the Rehearfal, who was at a lofs to know whether, he wa$ 
to be ferious or merry, melancholy or in love^ wecun giddily on^ 
in a mixt and jumbled charaSer ; but have moft an end, a fbroiig 
inclination to make a farce of it, and mingle bvfibonry with tha 
aioft ierioiis icenes. Hence, even in religious controveriy, while 
the great caufe of eternal happinefs is trying; and men and angels^ 
as it were, attending die ifUte of thc/confli^, we can firid room for 
a merry ftory ; and receive the advocate of infidelity with much 
welcome^, if he comes wi/th but a difpofidon to make us laugh: 
though he brings the tidings of deatij and fcatters round him the 
poiibn of our h^esj yet, like the dying aflafiin +, we can laugh 
along with the n)ob> though our own defpair and agonies conclude 
tiie entertainment. 

This qua^ty making a writer io well received, yours have beett 
tempted to dif{>eafe with the iblemnity of their charsifber; as thmk-« 
ing it of much importance to get thQ tav^h on their fide.. Hence 
RiDict/Ld is become their favourite figure of fpeech ; and they have 
Qompofed fad treatifes to juftify its ufe, and vifery merry ones to evince 
its utility. But to be fair with* you, it mu£t be owned, that tfai& 
iirange difpofition towards uaieafonable mirth, drives all parties, 
upon being witty where they can, as being confcious of its pcMverfiilt 
c^ration ici controverfy : iimcuLic having,, from the hands of a (kil«^ 
fbl difpvtant, the iame eSkA in barbarous'minds, with* . the 0£w iii^^ 
vented darts of Marius |, which, though ia weak as to break in the 

* Hence AnthQnyUrcQUS» funuttP^d Codnis, as. rain an^ impious as aay Fffe-thinker 
alure, being alked the reafoi; (as we ^re told by Blaochini, the writer of his life) why 
he mixed fo much bufTooaryin his Wofks, replied, ^* That nature had fonxved mankind 
** in fuch a manner, as to be mod taken with buflboo» and ftoiy-teilen.^ 
'. f Qaltha;(ar Gerard, who nurtberpd the Pdnce •f Onwge* 3ee Jve ilpry# 
X 9m( ?b4^ Vkn Mmr* xppiwll, p»766, 767^ ftd^t. CruJoii, Svo.. 

thxow^ 
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throw, and pierce no farther than the furface^ jct {ticking there^ they 
tnore mtangle and imrommode the ccmibatant, than tbofe zrti^^ whidii 
11^ (bonger, and fixihe deqien Howevef, aa abufe it i^ and dm 
Of the didft jlemicUms too, of the liberty of the Prefa. Fer what 
greater siflTont to the feverhy of reafon^ the fuhlhnlty of truth, and 
th^^ikiidtty of religion, than to fubje£): them to the itlipure. touch of 
wetf empt3r fcurriloud* Buf&on Y The polifeenefs of AthetiB, whict^ 
yon pretend £o nmch td admire^ ihould be here a lefibn tayou^ 
whkh committed ^1 qudftions of this nature^ when they were ta 
be eiatnined; totlieir gniveft and ieveraft court, the Areopagus^ 
tviiofb judges, wonld not fitfer the advocates for either party to ai>* 
ply to thi3 paffionsv ib much aB by the comtnon ruleiof the chaftefl 
^heeoric *• But a^prepofleix>vs love of nnrth hath turned you all iati» 
Wits^ quite down fnm the fanguine writer of The Independ^m Wbigf 
CO the atrabiiaire blafphemer of the miracles f« Though ijt would 
be but charity t» tell you ai plain* truth, whitb Cioerd t<4d yt>uc^ 
flliifii^kmi pr9detiijfors\xaig z^^ when infe^ed with the fame diftem^ 
per t -<* ha falem iftum^ quc^ caret vaaxEA natio in kridendisr 
^^ nobis, nolicote canfumere. £t mehercule^ fi me audi^tiss n^ ex* 
^ periamini qdidem : non decet; hom djstom Sat i nen poteftisr** 
However, if you will needs be wit^, take once move your e(Mn^^ 
from the fine afUthM of Tbe difficutihr amt Sfctn^agements^ and 
hdfn ftt^m him the differ^ice between Attic it«»y and elegaace of 
wit, and' your intemperate fcurrility antd Hllbetal banter. 

Whatanoi^, you will &y, for a little hadrmlefb mirth^r Ab^ 
Genttemen^l if that were all, you bad my lea¥>e; to^ laugh Pb :. I 
v*ov\A fay with the old comic, 

tJtinam male qui mthr vblunt, fid rideant^ 
But low and mean as your buffbonry is, it is yet to the level of 
the people ; who are as little foUcitpus, as capable, of the point of 

* Exemplo legit Atticar, Martiiqiie jiidiCil caufal I^trcmh' detiutitiat Prdico neq^e 
priocipia dicere, neque mlferationem cd^iA6\'ere. A|yuh Lib^ JC* ^fl. Aur. p. 8^« 
iMgit. 1587. 8vo. 

^ Woolfton. 
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argument, fo they can but catch the point of wit. Amongfl: fuch^ 
and to fuchy you write ; and it is inccniceivable what havoc falfe wit 
makes in a foolifli head : ^^ The rabble of mankind/* as an excellent 
writer well obferves, " being very apt to think, that every thing 
•• which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
** itfelf ♦." Few reflect on what a great wit + has fo ingenuoufly 
owned, TAat wit is generally falfe reafoning. But one, in whooi 
your party moft glories, hath written in defence of this abuHve way 
of wit and raillery^ on furious fubjedts. Let us hear him tl>ep J : 
'* Nothing is ridiculous, except what is deformed*; nor is any thing 
•* proof, againft raillery, except what is hahdjbme and }uft ; and 
*^ therefore it is the hardeft thing in the world to deny fainhqnef* 
•^ ty the ufe of this weapon ; which can never bear an edge ag>inft 
^* herfelf. One may defy the world to turn bravery or generofity 
^^ into ridicule : a man miaft be foundly ridiculous,, who,, with all 
** the wit imaginable, would go about ta ridicule wifdon^,. or kogb 
^ at honefty or good manners**' Yes,, ridiculous,, indeed^ to laMgb 
at braveiy, generofity, wifdom,. honefty^ or good manners^ as fuch t 
and I hardly think, gentlemen^ as licentious as fome of ypu a^e, 
you will be ever brought to accept of his defiance.. And ^hy need 
you, when it is but (hewing them, with overcharged and.diftorted 
Matures, to laugh at your eafe I Call them but temerity, prodigar 
lity, gravity, fimplicity, foppery, and as you have often experienc- 
ed, the bufinefs is done, and the ridicule is compleat. And what* 
iibcurity will the noble writer give us, that they ihall not be fa 
dalled i I atn perfuaded, if you are never to. be thought ridiculous^ 
till you become fo, in the way this gentleman marks out, you may 
go fafely on in the prebdom of wit and humour^ till there be 
never a virtue left^ to laugh out of countenance. 

* Mr. Adrfrfon*iB Works^ voL iiu p. 293. Quarto^ 
+ Mr..Wychcriey to MuPopc, Letter XVI. 
, X Charafteriftica^ voU L Eflaj oa the freedom of wit and bisooiir» 
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But hc.Vill fay^/ be meafts fuchcleaf vii'tue as hath no equivocal 
mark about he^ \vhich a prevaricatgr can lay hold on. Admit 
this: the man of wit will then tiy to make her ridiculous in her 
equipage, if he gannot make her {p in her perfon. 

However, will he fay, it (hews at leaft, that nothing can be done 
againft her, till flie be difguifed. A mighty confolation this to ex- 
piring VirtUjS, that flip cannot be deftroyejd' till you have put her on 
a fool's coat. As if it were as hard to get th^t on^ as Hercules's ojff^l 
The comparifon holds betjter iji the Couverfe, that when once on^ it 
fticks as clofe a^ thei enVenom^d Que.oC old, and ofjten lafls her to 
her funeral. .; ' > . r:; : v » ' 

But if this noble writer means .th»t truth cannot be obfcured, 
h<^Wever difguifed ; nor cbnfequently, be made ridiculous^ however 
reprefented; the two celebrated examples, which follow, feem ta 
(hew he livas miftaken. Where,? ip the firft, it is feen, that no- 
thing was ftronger than the ridicule^ nor, at th^ fame time more 
Qpenandjtranlpajfeht than the difgyiie ; in the Utter^ nothing more 
clouded ziid obfcured than the beauty of the truth ridiculed^ nor 
mote out of fight* than the fallacy in the reprefentation. Which 
together nniay teach ^s, that ^ny kind of difguife will ferve the 
tuitiJ:; 'a!jd,'that witty men will never be at a lofsfor one* 
, Of all the virtueis that were fo much in this noble writer^ heart, 
ind ii>'his writings, there was not one he more revered than fovt 
of public liberty \ or which he would lefs fufpcft ftiould become 
liable to the impreffions of buffoon ry. Methinfcs I hear him fay„ 
" One may defy the world to turn the love of public liberty into ri- 
V dicule : a man muft he foundly rLcliculous, who,, with all the 
^^ Wit imaginable, would go about it J^ 

However, once on a time, a great Wit fet upon? this tafk ; he- 
undertook to laugh at this very virtue; and that too, fo fiiceefsfully^ 
that he (et the whole nation a laughing with him. What mighty 
engine, you will a(k, was employed, to put iu motion fo lasge a 
body, and for fo extraordinary a caufe ? In truth, a very fimple one :: 
a difcQurfe^ of which all the mt coniaft& in the titk; and;diat too» 

^ iculkisi^ 
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fcutting^, ai yoW wiHf ftcj wider dae unlucky word. M«x. Buffs 
vindicatidn of the mdijpi9tfahl€ duty ^cvcroldorc^ inMrnSunl uptm 
nvhet^ in oitfiof the tyrafmy\ tf^delitjs or hJuficUmyof bm/bandi*'. 
Now had the merry reader biea but wife enough to nefitft, that 
reafoR was the ted oF rkliculet aiid tiot ridicule the $e/i of truths he 
would have Keen to re6Hfy the propefition, and to ftateit fairly thus : 
7he in^Jptf^We 'duty ofiHVi>j3iCE^ He. And tjlicn the<joke had beea 
over, before tl)e laugh- Gouldr have begun. 

And now let thts' noble writer tell u^ ae he ^k>t%^ that ftur bo-^ 
nefy eon never" Sear an edge agoing herfelf for that nothing is ridicu* 
lous but what is deformed i and a great deal to the fame purpofe^ 
which his Platonic manners fupplied^ 

But very often the change piit upon us is not £> eafily dtfiremible* 
Sulpiciusr tells Cicero, that returning by fea from Afia^ and ieeing 
in hi^ course i^gina, Misgara^ the Piraeus, and Corinth in rtsinSf 
he fell into this very natural^ and humane reflexion : ^ And (halt 
** we^. fhort-lived^ creatures as we are, bear with impatience the 
^* death of our fellows, when in onefingle view we behold the car- 
** cafes of {6 many lately- floucifhing cities + V^ What could bd 
jufter or wifer than the pi^ty of this fefliexion ? And yet it could ixot 
efcape the ridicule of a celebrated French bu^oon^ ^^ If neither 
** (fays he J) the Pyramids^ of Egypt, nor the Coloffdum at Rome^ 

*• could 

* IliflSbfy -of Jdhi|Bull| parti; chap. xuL 

f Sx Afia re4itn^^ oum ab ^gina Megaram vef fu& oavigarein^ coepl regionet circum* 
circa profpicere. Poft me 'erat £gina.; ante Megara ; dextra Piraeeus ; finiffra Corin- 
thus : quae oppida quodam tempore florentifflma fuernnt, nunc pm(h*ata,' &'dirata atite 
oculos jacent, Cotpi egoroet mecum iic cogit»re : Htm ! no» h^miuioiilt iiiiKgQattnir; 
frquif nofttuoi iateeiiit^. aut.occifiiseft, cpiorum vita btwiof efladd^ii cum iHio-l90»!toc 
oppjdu«icadavera,proji:iQ;ajfu:eAot? Sulpicius M^T* Cix:eix>Bl9 lib.iv^ ep» 5* 
\ Stiperhes. m$imm€nt de rcrgmiU da bumains,^ 

Piramides, Tombeaux^ dont li vainc-ilru^urc 
A temoignc que l*art, par l*adrcflfe dcs maios 
Bt Pa^Jidu ti^vail, pwit v^inoc^ la lunturc/! 
VkinialwoijiriQSi $kKdVrujrre0rdc9^J^^ 

Et 
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^^ cottld withftand the injury of time; why fhould I think oMch 
♦* that my black waiftcoat is out at elbows ?" Here, indeed, the 
$rfl thing to be observed is the fuperior refiftauce of truth. 

The bufibqti, before he could throw an air of ridicule on this ad^ 
mirable feotimeiU^ ^^a) forced to change the image; and in the 
place of Mg^i^y Megara,, etc. to fubftitute the Pyramids and Co/oJ^ 
J^my monuments of hmpan pride, and folly ; which, on that ac- 
count, readily fubnaitted to the rude touch of buffoonry: while 
thpfe fre^ <^^ij^8» j^he nobl^ft effort (^ human wifdom, the nurferies 
Qf arti a»d comQ)erc% cpqld no|; ea£iy be fet in a ridiculous or aa 
idle light. 

But then, how. few of his readers were able to detect the chango 
put upon them, when it is very probable the author himfelf did 
not foe it ? who, perplexed at the obflinate refiftance of iruih^ in 
the various arrangement of his ideas turned the edge o£ his raillery, 
before he was aware, againtl the phautafmi and was the flrft that 
fell into his own deceit. 

Hence n^y be ieen what the noble writer feems to have fpoken 
at random, at ieaft, pot at all to the purpofe of the queflion. he was 
Dpo9^ that fuch indeed is the inflexible nature of truth, that all 
the wit in the world can never render it ridiculous, till it be ib dif- 
torted as to look like error, or ib difguifed as to appear like folly. A 
circum^ance which, though it greatly recommends the mujefty rf 
virtwy yet, as it cannot fecure it from infuit, doth not at all (hew 
the mnacence ff ridnuli ; which Was the poiiitf he had to prove. 

£t les derniers efforts de leur arcbitedure, 
CoIUfee, o& fouvent cespeuples inbumains^ 
Be i*a»tr* affs^mffi dMmneut taNahtft^ 
Var rk^ore des ans toui efica abolis. 

On du n^koixis la plus fart youa eitf a d^aaolil : ' 

U D'eft point de ciment.qiie Ic temps oe diifoude, 
Si vos marbnes fi durs ont feutis fon pouvoir^ 
- Pois-je trotiver mauVais, qu\in mefcbant pourpoint Doir, 
Qgi m'a ivtri deux «M| foit percifr par h coude ? 

Siuaaw* 
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' But to fee what little good is to be cxpeftcd in this way of w/V 
and bumouf^ one may go further; and obferve, that even the ridi- 
cule oi faife virtue, which fu rely deferves no quarter, hath been 
fometimes attended with very mifchievous effefts. The Spaniards 
have lamented, and I believe truly, that Cervantes*s juft and ini- 
mitable ridicule of knight-errantry rooted^ up, with that folly, a 
great deal of their real honour. And it was' apparent, th?t Butler^s . 
fine fatire oxx fanaticijm contributed not a little, during the liceti* 
tious times of Charles 11. to Wm^ fiber piety into difrepute. The 
rcafon is evident: there are many lines of refemblance between* 
Truth and its Counterfeits: and it is the province of w^only to 
find out the likenejfes in things ; and not the talent of the common ad'- 
mirers of it to difcover the differences. 

But you will fay, pierhaps, Let Truth, when thus attacked, de- 
fend itfelf with the fame arms; for why, as your mafter aflcs, 
ihouldytf/r honefly be denied the ufe of this weapon* Be it fb: come 
on then, and let us impartially attend the iffue. We have, upon 
record, the moft illuftrious example of this contention that ever 
was. The difpute I mean, was between Socrates and Ariftophanes. 
Here truth had all the advantage of place, of weapons, and of 
judges: Socrates employed his whole life in the caufe of virtue: 
Ariflophanes, only a few comic fcenes againft it. But, heavens ! 
againft what virtue ! againft the pureft and brighteft portion of it 
that ever enlightened the gentile world. The wit of the comic 
writer is well known : that of the philofopher was in a fupreme de- 
gree, juft, delicate, and forceable; and fo habitual, that it pro- 
cured him the title of the Attic buffoon. The place was the pollteft 
ftate in the politeft time, Athens in its glory ; and the judges the 
grave fenators of Areopagus. For all this, the comic poet trium- 
phed : and with the coarfeft kind of buffbonry, little fitted, one 
would think, to take fo polite a people, had the art to tarnifh all 
this virtue ; and, what was more, to make the owner reiemble his 
direct oppofite, that charader he was moft unlike, that character he 
moft hated| that very charader he had employed all Iiis wit to dete£t> 

\ lay 
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1^ open, aad confound} in one word, the sophist* The confc- 
quences are well known* 

Thus will raillery^ in defence of vice and error, be ftill an over- 
match for that employed on the fide of truth and virtue. Becaufe 
fair hontjiy ufes, though a Iharp, yet an untahited weapon ; while 
knavery ftrikes with one empoifoned, though much duller. The 
honeft man employs his wit as correftly as his logic : whereas the 
very definition of a knave's raillery is a fophifm. 

But, indeed, when a licentious bufibonry is once appealed to, and 
encouraged ; its eflfeds have no dependanc^ on the fit choice of its 
objcft. All charafters fall alike before it. In the diflTolute times 
of Charles II, this weapon^ with the fame eafe, aud indeed in the 
fame hands, completed the ruin of the beft, and, of the very worfl 
Minifter of that age. The hifl:orians tell us, that Chancellor Hyde 
was brought into his mafter'is contempt, by this court-argument. 
They mimicked his walk and gefture, with a fire-(hovel and bel- 
lows, for the mace and purfe. The fame ingenious ftroke of hu- 
mour was re;peated on Secretary Bennet, and, by the happy addi- 
tion of his black patch, with juft the fame fuccefs. Thus, it be-* 
ing the reprefentation, and not the objeft reprefented, which ftrikes 
die fancy, Vice and Virtue muft fall indifferently before it *. 

I hope 

^ The author of a late book called Elements o^ Cnticifm, Speaking of men's variout 
t)pinions concerniag the ^ ^ rUicuU^ proceeds againft what is here faid, in the fol- 
lowing manner-^** This difpute has produced a celebrated queftion. Whether Ridicule he^ 
*• orhenot^ auft o/Truth? Which (fays he) ftated in accurate terms, is, H^ether 
*• ipe SENSE of Ridicule he the f refer t(fi fir dijlinguijhing ridiculous ehjcHsfrom thofe that are 
•* not Jo 9 To anfwer the quejion v)ith pjCecision, I muft premife that Ridicule is not a 
•* fubjcdi of rcalbning but of sense or taste." Vol. ii. p. 55. The Critic having 
thus changed the queftion, which he calls gating it in accurate terms ; and obfcured the 
a&fwer, which he calls, giving it with precijion^ he concludes, that Ridicule is not only the 
left^ hut the only^ teft of truths 

But Vhat is all this to the purpofe ? Is the Dealer in Ridicule now debarred the li- 
berry of doing what he has fo often done, putting his objed in a falfe light ; and, by 
that n^eans, making Truth appear like Error? As he is not, I inferred, again ft Lord 

Vol. I. D Shaftclbury, 
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I^bope then^ Geatlcmen^. you wiU in tkoe be broitg^t to-o.wiV|» 
that this method is the moft un£air in itfelf^ aad oigA peraipioius iiv 
its conieq]aences r that its natural e&£t.is to^miilead thejAadgmcnt^. 
and to make the heart di£^lute» 

It is a. fmall matter^ that the. State requires of yo% ibbriety, de* 
cency^ aiid good manners, toqjuaUfyyoufoc the noble employtoi^nQ^ 
of thinlung freely^ and at your eafe^ W^ have^been told this^ yoxj^ 
will fay, before: But, whea it came ta^ be explaijaed';^ Bj^ Jbber 
writing^ was meant, wridng in the language of the Magijtrate. It 
may be fa; but theix» cememher, it was net tiU you yourfelves^ 

Shaftcfl>iicy, ^bai Ridictde is not a uft of Truths How docs our Critic addrcfa. himfclf to 
prove the contrary ? Not by (liewing^ that ridicule is fuch« a teft : but that the taste of- 
ridicttit is the ttjt efvjhat is^ ridictdeus'. Who doubts that ?r It \y the v«ry tht ng complainedi 
of. For when, our utfie fer vidicole gtresc us a fenfible pleafure in a. Hdiculoiw r^prefentsui 
tiea of any ob]e^ we db aot ftay to examine wheti^er diat lepreTcnlatioa.be a. true ob«^ 
but conclude it to be fo^ from the pleafupe it affords us.. 

His fecond change of the quefiioir is a new fubftitution^ viz. Whether Ridicule he a tam. 
lent to h uftd or emflcyed an aU? Of which he fuppofes-me to hold the negative.. What 
clfe if the meaning of thefe words ?' **^ To coi«)emn- a talent for rioigule, becaufe 
'^ it may be conrerted to wrong pui^fes^ is; not a little ridic!ilous.s Could: one fbrbeac 
** iQfimk if A HALEKT FOR REASONING- wao^ GONO^EMigEO) becRufe it alio may be per^ 
<^ verted ?" p. 57. He has no reafon to fmik fure, at his own mifrepreientatibnk. I never 
eondemneda talent for ridicule becaufe it may be abufcd; nor for any^other reaibn. Though 
others, perhaps^ may be difpofed to fmile at his abfurd inference,, that we may as welL 
condemn a talent forreafining. As if reafon^ and ridicule were of equal importance for the 
condudl of human li&. 

He may then perhaps aft, "If I do not condemn the 15/^ of Ridlculfc, on whatem^- 
*• ployment 1 wduld put it, when- 1 have excluded it from being a teft of truth ?^ Let him- 
not be uneafy about that. There is no danger that the taknt for ridicule HbovXi lie idle,r 
for want of proper bufinefs. When reafon^ the only teft of truth I know of, has per^ 
formed its oflkc^ and unroafked hy^ocrify and formal error ^ then ridicule^ 1 think, may be 
fairly called in, to quicken the operation. Thus, when Dr. S« Clarke had, by fiiperior 
reafoning, expofed ^he wretched ibphidry which Mr. Cbllins had employed to prove the 
Soul to be only a quality of Body j IXr.. Arbuthnot, wKo very rarely mifemployed hi» 
inimitable talent for ridicule^ followed the blow,, and gave that foolifli and impious opi- 
nion up to the contempt and laughter it deferved, ii>a ehapter of the Memoirs of Scrib- 
lerus. But to fet Ridicule on work before, would be as unfair,, indeed as fcandalouS|, 
al to beftow the language due to convicted Vice, 6n a charsfbec but barely fufpefted.. 

7 had 
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tiad kd the way to the abufei^ words.; aad had calkd calunmy^ 
plain dealing ; and a fcorril licence^ ^vrhaaity. Happy fyx 
jmi, that you are sn tio^et when liberty is fo well uaderAood. 
Had you lived lu tbe boafted days of claffic freedom, he amon^^ 
you wbo iiad.efcaped beft, had been branded with acharafker^ the 
ancient Sages efteemed moft infamous of all^ an enemy to ths 
it£Li0iaN OP HIS couNT&t. A vety candid 4nd rei|>e^able autlror, 
speaking of the ftnoiemt t^raim on fisee-^hin-kri^, fay^^ ^^ Tkdk 
^^ were the maxtiaa, thefe the principles^ which the Ia^eA of natvuB 
^ fiiggeftedy which refl:ibn dilated V^ Nor has this fine Wdrkqr 
«ny caufe to be afhamed of his acknowledgmeat ; nor his adverfa* 
ries any pretence that he muft needs efteem it the meafure for the 
preient timet. For^ as a great Ancient well obferves^ ^^ It is one 
^^ thing to fpesdc of truth, aod another to hear truth fpeak of her- 
^^feiff/* It was CH«JSTiAN tjiuth and ohahity, the trmtk 
and charity you fo muchitAilt^ wJbich Only could take off thofe 
reflnints; and recpiire no more of you than to be tf/^«^B^ iut 
mt^n^your iihertyfor a chak tf malkioufnefs \. 

I have now done with your buifooary ; which, like chewed buQet^t 
is againft the law of arms ; and come ^next to your icurrilibieSy 
thofe ftink-pots of your offeniive war. 

.As the CLE&GT of the eftablijfhed church have been more jMf//- 
cularly watchful in what is yet the comOMn oau£t f>i all« the m^ 
teiefl:s.of Chriftianky^ and moft iuccefaful in repe^liis^ the infults 
^ its enemies^ they have £sdlen binder thie heavieft lodd of your ca« 
Inmny and flander. With unparalleled .licence, you ;hav6 gone qq« 
Mprefetiting diem as debauched, avaricious, pcoud, vifcidi£live, am« 
Istious, deceitful^ icreligioua, and incorrigible. ^ Ain order of men 
inofiigate and abandoned to wtckednelfi, indcofifteiit wxdi die godd of 

• Letter to Dr. Waterland^ p. 52, i^fiq. 
% I Pet. ii. it. 

P 2 fociety. 
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fociety, irreconcUeable eneitaies to reaibn, and con^irators againft 
the liberty and property of mankind */* 

To fill up your common place of flander, the moft inconfiftent 
qualities have been raked together to deform them : qualities that 
could never ftand together but in idea; I mean, in the nusihapen 
ideas of a Free-thinker. 

The Order is now re|wefented as moft contemptible for their po* 
litics ; ever in the wrong, and under a fatality o£ continued blun- 
ders, attending them as a curfe : But anon, we are told of their 
deep-laid fchemes of a feparate intereft, fo wifely conduced, as to 
elude the policy of Courts, and bailie all the wifdom of Legif<« 
latures. 

Now they are a fct of fuperftitious bigots, and fiery zealots, 
prompt to facrifice the rights of humanity to the interefts of Mo* . 
ther-Church : but now again, they are ^artufes without rtftgioni 
Atbeijb and Apojiatts without faith or law. 

This mometit, fb united in one common confederacy, as to 
make their own Church^poliey the caufe of God : But, the next^ 
io divided, that every man's hand is againft his brother, tearing and 
worrying one another^ to the great icandal of the charitable authof 
of the Difcourjt of Free^thinking^ 

But it is to be hoped, as the evidence is fb ill laid together, the 
aecufation may be groundlefs. 

But why do I ta& of the Clergy, when there is not one, how^ 
ever otherwife efteemed by, or related to you, that can: efcape 
your dandier, if he happen to difcover the lead inclination for that 
eaufe, againft which you are io virulently bent I Mr. Locke, the 
honour of this age, and the xnftruftor of the future, fliews us, 
in the treatment he received £rom his friend^ and from his pitpil^ 
what a believer is to expeft from you. It was enough to provoke 
their refeatment, that he had fhewn the reafonabknefs ofCbriJfianiiyi. 
and had placed all his hopes of happmefs in another life^ 

* Righti of the Chriftian Cburch| andCbrffiianity as old as the Cccatioii| paffim. 
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The intimacy betweeu him aad McCoUim is wcUknown; Mr^ 
Collins feemed to idolize Mr* Locke while living ; and Mn I^ocko 
was confident Mr. Collins would prefervi his tfiemory ^hen dead^^ 
But he chanced to be miftaken : F;or nor fooner. was he gone« than 
Mr. CoUms publickly + infults a notion of hi^.^M^ii/^^^j^iVii^CQa* 
cerning ih&poffihUity pf can^ehlng bow matter migk*j^fi ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
begin to be : And goes afFededly out pf / the lyay to fliew his good 
will to his memory* 

The noble author of tbe CkaraSleriftics had received | part^of hi» 
education from that great ^hilofopher : And it muft be owned, 
that this Lord had many *excellent quaUti^s, both a^ a man and a 
writer; He was temperate^ chafte^ hoi>eft>' and a lover of his 
country. In his writings he hath fhewn how largely he had im« 
btbed the deep fenfe, and how naturally he cqutd copy the gracious 
manner of Plato. How far Mr. Locke contributed ta the cultivating 
thefe qualities, I will not enquire : But that inveterate rancouc 
which he indulged againft Cbriftianity^ it is certain, he had" not 
from his mailer* It was Mr. Lockers love of it that feems princi- 
pally to have expofed him to his pupirs bittereft infults. One of 
the moft precious remains of the piety of that excellent man*, 
are his laft words to Mr. Collins: ** May ypu live long and happy^ 
•*' &c. all the ufe to be made of it is, that ihis woprJd is afoene of 
" vanity y fbatjbon pajfes anvay^ and affords no fi^HdfatisfaSiion^ but 
** the confcioufnefs of well doings and the hopes of another 
*' UFE. This is wh^t I .can fay by ex^perience,, and what you' 
«' will find when you come, ta ujafceug^ your account [|/* One 
would think, that if ever the parting breath of pious men,, or the 
laft precepts of dyirig philofophers, could claim revereiice of their 
furvivors,. this noble monument of friendfliip, and religion^^ had! 

* «* Iknow you tovcd me living, and will prefervc iny memory now I am deady^'^'ftyf 
lie in his letter to be delivered to Mr. Collins at his ^th. 

f Anfwer to t>i^. Cliarke'^ third'Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dodwel^ ^t thetnd* ' 

J Sec BJbh fchoifiie, torn, vi; p. 343. 

I Amongft hijs Leners publiihed by DtfiBaizc»az«. 

beci| 
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bectt fstutt Ifrom^outrage^ ' Y^t likr, in ImJiw^ ariwbrdiy, 'haw cruel 
11 ti«^>er, tAs iiobl0 ^dirdpU ^apoftrdphitle^ Him <dti tbisoc€a£oa^ 
♦* VbUoJoph&i \t\ fnd hear CQfk¥rtiii>g life, *flifat -the right notion 
**• is^^ and ,*vfettt^ I'-am *6i^{fen(J*(> tipon occafiofi ; that i aaaf not^ 
*^when life'feem^'+c^ririg/ orvittjr«»*/^^ *(?./*f lyftry «^^'*» 

*^ cry V AiSrl t V 1 ^tediidetaltt xht -wbtLl), "fed at the fame time con^ 
**pUihith«t LifrfeW'iHokT-Aiir* PARSING, For ^hy fo^tenf in- 
^' deed, if not found fweet? Why do I complain b(«li"waya ? fe 
^^^voH/tyj mete VAnity, a happinefs ; -er can miCery p^fs axvay too 
V foon + ?^ tttve the polite »ul;har ji«ul the noble pleaiure oiF n(&» 
, Ruling thfe f%i1^(fpb& and the Tfitmifi % toget?her» feut I willleava 
thi ^ftraHgfe rfefl^Xi^wis, that n«tarally arife from hence, to th« 
rdader; who, I am 'tvitCy will be before-hand with ibe in judgingv 
that Mr. Locke had reaibn to tondemn a wvrld thdt caft him upon 
hxi^z frkni^tAfupil^. ' i 

: ^^ . . •• ■ • ! ■ . . ;Bac 

. •* Mr. Locke wrw then in hw TJ^ycar, 

f Chara£teriftic8y yd, U4>. 302, j^"cd. • - 

% Man is like to vanity : His Jays ane 'as aJhaJow that fajjeth 4(<a>tfy. F8At« cxli^, 4. 
' H Hie noble writer 3id not difdain to talce up with thofe vulgar calumnies which Mr* 
lAcke had agam «nd agaid'ctmfated. - '^ Some even ifxj% he, CharM% vol. ib p. So. 3^ 
^ ed.) of our moll aditired nnodtni yhifefophecs had ftirly told ns, that virtjie and 
*< vite h«d, after all, no other law or tneafure than mere £a(hioa and vogue/' The 
cafe was this : When Mr. Lockt zeafoned againft inrimtt iJfos^ he brought it as one argu- 
ment agalaft them, that virtue and vice, in many places, were not regulated by the na» 
ture of things, which they muft hair e been,' were there fuch V»iiw/^ /W^^j; but by mere 
fiDiWn and vogue. Is this then Jkirfy^Mfft &itr athnifti mdderH,pM<f^'her9 But it waa 
etime etiovgh tha^ he laboured to overtharow: imuOi\iilent\ things that t^ mobie author 
^dcrfiood to be the feundation oiYiM^oralfenfi. (See^ol.^i. j>. zi^) In vain did Mr. 
Locke ioceflaatly repeat, that *' the divine law is the only tru£ itouchftone of moral rec« 
^* titude.'^ This did but ^ncreafe his pupil's refentment, who had all his faculties pof* 
USoi vrath'tbe mo&al sense, .as ^ thetonlytnie touchftone 0/ moral rectitude.** But 
the whole EiTay it&lf, one of the i^^bleft, aodmoft original booluB in the world, could 
not cfcape his ridicule : ** la reality if^^ ^c, vol. i* |>« 299.) how ipecious a fludy^ how 
** folemn an amufement, is raifed from what we call jphilofophicai ^cplations ! The 
^ formation of ideas \ their compofitions, cm^rifoni, ^eement;, and di&grecment !— - 

"Why 
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But tagp on, ajjid coQfidcir tbenatace^of thU abi3& of tb^ Cler|^ t 
It is act only an affiront to RifUgion^ which, by your pra^iqe, you 
feem to regard as oae of tdier cflervtial branches of literary liberty ; 
but likewife, an infult on civil Society^ For while there ia fuch a 
lihing. as a Church cfiaiiijbed by law^ its .Miniil^rs muft naeds bear a 
Jacred, that i$, a /^^iSc chac a^ler, eveij^ ©a your o^n priiiciples ** 
To abufe them^ thereforiC, a^ a. body, is kjfultirtg. tte StaHe which 
prote^ thenu It h highly injurioua likewife, becaufe a Body- 
politic qasnot preferve the reveience iieceffary for the fupport of go- 
Temment, longer^ than its public officers, ,i^hethjer civil' or reli- 
gious, are treated with the i^eg^rd due to theif refpe^tive ftations +•. 
And here^ yitt« apologj?, when accuied of ufiog hply Writ ifre- 
Tereatly, 19 out of doots* You pretend that the Charge 13 difinge^ 
nuous, became ;it tal^ies^ for granted. the ^log^iad^P^^ . But in 
tb^ ca(e before ns^. it i« agreed, thM|he:MmiA$t'3io^lhe.eftablij[hed^ 
worfhip have alj(Ii«r;^^i/» ttwfc is^ ^j^^ir-chfiraftef* 
. Out of your owi^ nu^uths lycewife, are you. c^om^enlnied* A &w 
inftances there are in the firft ages of Cbriftianity^ of Ibmething re- 
jembling this n*iifco^diA^ ; where the ii>tenlperau[ce of privatie xeal^ 
»^0V and the0 gave the ^^n% tO'theia^oDralreligioa. But wk<>> 
aro tl3Ney that fo fevereiy cenfur^ ^is.di6)i?dier:^.^ that raife fuCh 
tragic outcries agaiuft the 'fa^ious ij^rit/Qf ^riaaitlvet Chriflianity .? 

^ why do I concern my&lf in< ipeculatiom about my id^aa ^ What is it to me, for iar 
•* fiance, to know what kind of idea I. can form of jfpace ? Divide a fplid body, f/f.*'. and! 
ib he goer on in Mr. Locke's own* wonh : And' left the reader (hould not fake the fatire, 
a.notto at thebottomiof the j^age informs- 1», thftt* *^ theie ar«' the v^rcfo of the partieuia^' 
^ author cked^'* Buft the invidKnw Remark oa; this quotation; iurpafea all OQ^diiu Tbrn^ 
Ac atmnift^ or £picir»EAK« 

* They, alfo that have author! t]^ to teaeh|^«/r».. are fublic minijhru** Lefvidtban^ jg, 244^ 
London^ 1651* 4tb. - ' 

Ant, Scrip, apud Stob. de rep. Serm. 4I'. p* 270. Tiguri, 1559,. foU circa fioem,. 

J ** The lift of Martyrs confiiled,. I belicive, of thpfe who fuffered for breaking thft- 
** Peace. TYit primitive ckr^ were, under pretence of Religion, a very Lawlcffr Tribe.**' 
L. Bolingbcoke, vol. ir. p» 4341. ' 
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\VhO| Gentlemen, but Youffelves ! The very nnten who, out of 
fpite and waritonnefs, daily perfift in doing what a niifguided 
devotion; now and then, though rarely, betrayed a martyr to 
commit *. 

'But would you read Chrijiiah antiquity with equal minds, you 
would rtdt W4nt ekaritples of a better conduft. For in general the 
Apologifts fof the Chi^yiian faith obferved a decency and moderation 
becoming the truth and importance of the caufe they had to fup- 
port. We need only look into LaSlantius for the modefty of their 
condiift in this refpfeS. ; 

. Tliis eloquent ApAlogift, who wrote in an age which would 
liaVe indulged greatfer liberties, giving in his divini infti tut ions ^ 
the laft ftrokc to-expiring paganism ; where he confutes the national 
Religion^ fpares as^ mi|ch as poffiblethe Priefis ; but in expoiing their 
^hilofiphyy isn^ef6teh3ir dfthwr %*j/fi/ Forthef^ laft having 
no public charafter, the State was not concerned to hav6 them ma*-' 
naged. Such, I fey, was the general behaviour of the firft Chrif- 
tians. 

Nor can you plead, in yourexcufe, any other neceffityi than that 
infeparable from a weak caufe, of committing this violence. The 
difcovery of truth is fo far froni being advanced by it, that,, on the 
contrary, it carries all -the marks of defigti to retard the fearch, 
when you fo induftrioufly draw off the reader's attention from the 
Caufe^ by diverting him at the expence of the Advocate. 

It is true, that at what time the Clergy fo far forgot the .nature 
of their office, and of the caufe they were appointed to defend,- as 
to call iji the iecular arm to fupport their arguments againft wrong 
opinions, we faw, without much furprife or refentment, You, 
Gendemen, In like delufiori, that any means were lawful in fup* 

* In the LXth canon of the council of Eliheris, held about twenty years before th^ 
council of Nice, it is decreed, that they who were flain by the Gentiles for breaking down 
iheir idols, fhould not be received by the church into the number of Martyrs, fince nei- 
tfkeirlhe precepts of the Gofpel nor the pradice of the Apoilles gave any couiUeoAnce to 
fuch licentious behaviour. 

" * port 
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port of truth, falling without fcruple to afFrout the Public (theil 
iittk difpofed to give you an equal hearing) by the abufe of a Bodj^ 
whofe private interefts the State had indifcreetly efpoufed. For 
where was the wonder, when Government had adumed too much, 
for thofe who wcrcopprefled by it, to allow it too little? Yoa 
thought this a fair return ; aad your candid enemies! confei!ed, that 
fome indulgence was to be given to the pallions of men, raifed and 
enflamed by fo unequal a treatment. But now, that the State hath 
withdrawn its power, and confined the Adminiftration within its 
propeir office ; and that this learned Body hath publicly idifclaimed 
its affiftance ; it will furely be expected, that You, like^ife, (houl4 
return td a* better mind, and forfake a pra£tibe infolently coutifiued^ 
without any reafonable pretence of frefh provocation. 

Your IzA abufe. Gentlemen, of the liberty of the prefs, is a cer« 
Cain diflblute habit of mind, regardlefs both of truth and falfhood^ 
wiiich you betray in all your attacks on Revelation. Who that bad 
nclt heard of your fblemn profefiions o/tbe lave of liberty ^ oftrutb^ 
vf virtue n of your aim at the honour ofGod^ and good of men^ Could 
ever believe you had any thing of this at heart, when they fee that 
l|ttrttdf levity and diflipadon which runs through all your writings ? 

That you may not {zf I ilander you, I will produce thofe nmk% 
iti your works, on which I have formed my accufation of this il« 
liberal temper. 

I. The firft is an unlimited bufFoonry ; which fufiers no teft or 
criterion to your ridicule, (9 fhew us, when you are in jefl, and 
when in earnefL . . - 

a. An induAnbua a^&^don in keeping ybur trde ch^aAer out 
of fight ;^ andnfl conflantly affiuning fome new and fi£bitious per* 
fonage* 

. 3« To fappbrt your chicane, an unnatural mixture of the Sceptic 
and DpgmatHl. ^ 

And here, Geatlemen, in illuftrating thefe three circumftanoes 
of your guilt, one might deted all your arts of controverfy^ and 
eafily reveal the whole myftery of iriodcrfi Free^^thinking. But the 
. Vol. I E Emits 
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limits of this addrefs wili only permit me in few word$ to defcrlbe 
the general nitune of each ; in order to ftiew, how certain an indi- 
cation they are of the turn of mmd of which I accufe you, 

I. The Ulimitedy undtstxnguishable irony^ which, a^rdf 
no insight into the author's meanings or fo much room as tio guef? 
what he would be at, is our firft note. This, which is j^ur fa« 
vourite figure of fpeech, your noble Apologift owns to be *^' a dull 
*^ fort of wit which amufes all alike */* Nay, he even venture? to 
pronounce it ** agrofs, immoral, and illiberal way of abufe^ foreign 
** to the character of a good writer, a gentleman, or noaa of viroith +.** 
What pity, if he ihould eliance to fall under his owa ^eniiwel Yet 
this is certairt, he hath fo managed his gooJ humour^ that Im ad« 
mirers may always find a handle either to charge us with credulity, 
or want of charity, determine as w.ewill of his irz.d^.and're'^/fen- 
timents. However, the noble writer hath not s^gravated this 
folly, in the charaAer he hath given, of it: For, hece for^tful of 
your own precepts,* (yowr common- place topic againfl public ia- 
ftrudors) while you prefcribe ridicule to be fo managed, a Ufjbew 
it tends to a Jtrious ijfue ; you pradlifo it fo' indifcrkuinately,^ : as. to 
make one believe you were all the time: in jeft. While you direft 
it to unmajk formal bypocnfy^ you fuffer it to put fober truth out^ of 
countenance ; and while you claim it& aid,, to find out v>bat wio he 
laughed at in every things you employ it to bring in every thing to 
be laughed at. 

That a rsstraint da' free fcquiry, will: force writccs intso this 
vicious manner, we readily allow. Under thefecircumftances,.fuch 
a key to ridicule as juft writing deniands being unfafis; and the only 
way men have to ^foape perfecutioni being to cover and intrench 
themfelves in obfcurity ; it is no wonder that ridicule Ihould d&f 
generate into the lu^oonryntAich, amufes all alike: As in Italy^ which 
gave birth to this degenerate fpecies of writing, it is the only, way^ 
in which the/oor erampi thinking wretcAes can difcbarge a free thought^ 

♦ Cbaraa. vol. i^ tn& iL part u%,i^ 
\ Vol, iii. mifcel. W. c* 2. 

' 'But 
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Btit'in Great Brit^ainj happily for Truth, and You^ wiito^PW* 
is at her cafe;" and you rtiay lead her fafely bade' ^ to Paganifiri, 
through all the ancient modes of doubting, objeding, and re* 
futing. 

It is difficult, therefore, to aflign any other likely caufe of this 
extravagance, than that vicious levity of fpirit I have charged upon 
you. For as Man is formed by nature with an incredible appetite 
for Truth ; fo his ftrongeft pleafure, in the enjoyment, arifesfrom 
the a<^ual communication of it ta others. Without this, it would 
be a cold purchafe, would ab(lra£t, ideal, folitary Truth; and 
poorly repay the labour and fatigue of the purfuit. Amongft the 
Ancients, who, you will allow, had high notions of this social 
SENSE, it was a faymg recorded by Cicero with approbation, •' that 
^* even heaven would be no happinefs, to him who had not fome 
** companion or focial Spirit to (hare with him in the pleafure of 
** contenipLiting the great truths of nature there revealed unto him/* 
"Si quis in coelum afcendiflet, naturamque mundi, et pulchritudi- 
** nem fiderum perfpexiflet, infuavem illam admirationem ei fore ; 
*' quae jucundiffima fuiffet, (i aliquem, cui narraret, habuifletV* 
Seneca goes yet further : ** Nee me ulla res deleftabit, licet ex- 
•• imia (it et falutaris, quam mihi uni fciturus fim. Si cum hac 
•* exceptione detur fapientia, ut illam inclufam teneam, nee efiun* 
^' ciem, rejiciam : nuUius boni, fine socio, jucunda poflcflio eft +•** 
It was this paflion which gave birth to writing, and brought lite- 
rary compofition to an art ; whereby the Public was made a (barer 
in thofe important truths, which particulars had with fo much toil 
excogitated for its ufe and entertainment. The principal objeA 
therefore of an author, while his paflion s are in their right ft ate, 
muft needs be to deliver his fentiments and opinions with all pof- 
fible clearnefs ; fo that no particular caft of compofition, or turn 
cFexpreflion, which he held conducive to the embellilhment of his 

• Dc Amicitia. Edit. Oxon, 4to, T. III. p. 349 ct 50. 
t Ep. vi. 

E 2 work. 
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Hor^i ^ fufi^red to throw an amtiguity on his prc^fitions, whiclt 
might miflead the reader in judging of his real ientiments. To 
inch a one, nothing can be a greater mortification tha.n to 5nd that 
this his principal purpofe was defeated. 

But when, on the contrary, we fee a writer, fo far from difcover* 
log any thing of this care, that an air of negligence appears Iq 
every thing he delivers ; a vifible contempt of his reader^s fatisfac- 
tion ; to which he prefers a dull malicious pleafure of mifguiding 
him in the obfcurity of an illimited ridicule ; we cannot poflibly 
avoid concluding that fuch a one is far gone in this wretched de«- 
prjvity of heart. 

2. Another mark, is Your perpetually aflTuming fome ferso-^ 
tiATBD CHARACTER, as the exigence of chicane requires^ For 
the difpute is to be kept on foot ; and therefore, when in danger 
of coming to an iiTue, a new perfonage is to be afiumed, that the 
trial of ikill jnay be fought over again wkh di&rent weapons^ Sa 
that the modern Free-thinker, is a perfect Proteus. He is now a 
Diilenter, or a Papifl ; now again a Jew, or a Mahometan ; and,, 
when clofely prefled and hunted through all the fhapes, he at lengtli 
ftarts up in his genuine form, an Infidel confefled^. 

Indeed where the Magiftrate hath confined the liberty of free de^ 
bate» to one or two Profeflions of belief. There an imlicenced 
writer hath no way of publifliing his fpeculations,^ but under the 
cover of one of thefe authorized Sefts. But to affedk this prafiice 
when the neceifity is over, is licentious and immoral. For the 
perfonated chara^r, only arguing ad Saminem^ embroils, rather 
than dire£ts us, in the fearch of truth ; has a natural tendency tp^ 
promote fcepticifm ; and if not this, yet it keeps the difpute from 
ever coming to an affue ; which is attended with great public incoa- 
veniencies. For though the difcovery of fpeculative truth be of muck 
importance to the perfeAion of man's nature, yet the ftydioua. 
lengthening out literary debates is pernicious to Society, as Societifia 

• Mr«.ColliDu 

are 
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are geiierally fQrinr4*' Tber^or^i though the goo4 of mankind 
would iet an hf>neO: u^tk "u^oft p)}b^(bipg :wh^^ be f^ppofes to t)^ 
difcoveries in truth ; yet the fame motive would oblige hun (o tak« 
the fairefty and moft dire£b road to their reception. 

But I would not h^ve it thought, hj this, that t condemn the 
afiiiming zperfonated character on all occaiipiia whatfoever* Tbera 
ace ieafons when it is fair and ^expedient. When the dtfpute i$, 
about the PRACTICAL application of fome truth to the good of a 
particular fociety ; there it is prudent tp take up a fuitable charaAer, 
aiaid to argue adbwninem. For there, the end is a benefit to be gained 
for that fod^ty ; and it is not. of fo great momept on what princi^ 
pies the majority is prevailed upon tq make the Ibciety happy, as it 
i$> that it (hould fpeedily becoqie {o. But in the difgovery of ab* 
ST»ACT SPECULATIVE trUth, the affair goes quite otherwife. The 
bufinefs here h demonfiratioHy x^ot perfuafion. And it is of the eflence 
of truth, to be made appear and (hine out Only by its own luftre. 

A familiar example will fupport this obfervation* Our great J?rA 
Ujb philofopher, writing, for religious liber ty^ combats his intolerant 
adverfary, all the way, with his own Principles; well knowing 
that,, in fuch a time of pirejiidices, arguments built on received 
opinions would have, greated: weight, and make quickeft tmpref* 
fion on the body of the People, whom it was his bufioefe to gain* 
But the method he employed in defending mere fpeculative truth 
was very different. A Prelate of great name, was pleafed to attack 
his T-^^ conctrtifng [human under/landing j \;f ho, though confum- 
Oiiate in the legraijdgof the Schools, y^t happened at that time to 
apply his principles fo very aukwardly, as gave our Philofopher 
the moft inviting oppprtAinity ,Qf turning them againft him* Aft 
tdi/^atage moft to the tafte of him who contends only for victory : 
but he omtended for truth ; and was too wife to think of eftabli0i- 
i»g it on falfliood ; and too honeft to affe6t triumphing over Error 
by any thing but by its Oppbfite« 

You fee then. Gentlemen, you are not likely to efcape by this 
dii^ndion; the difpute with you is zhoMt Jpeculative truth: Your- 

felvea 
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felvei take care to grve thfc woiW ^ repeated inforniaticm' of it, is 
often as you think fit' to 'feigii ail 2^t^h*nfidn of the^Magiftrate*$ 
refentment. ; ^' ..:•:•... - : . k 

But of as little ufe as this 'miethod, of t\it perfonated charaSler^ 
is, in itifelf, to the juft end 6i controverfy, you generally add a 
double fliare of difing^huify in conducing it. Gorxiition fenfe, sis 
well as Common honcfty,* Requires, that he who ?iffutnes a per/onaUd 
eharaSfrr ihould fairly ftick to if, for that turn, at Icaft. But we 
ihall be greatly deceived, if we prefume O!^ fo much condefcenlioii : 
the late famous author of The Grounds and Reajhns of the ChriJItim 
Religion^ took it into his head to peribnate a Je^^ in^ the intcrpi^e-i 
tation of fome prophefies which he would perfUacfe us are not appli- 
cable to Jefus. The learned Prelate, who undertook to anfwer bim^ 
having (hewn that thofe prophefies had no completion under the 
3Vw^ difpenfation, concludes very pertinentty, that if they did nit 
belong to Jefus, they belong to no one. What fays our impoftor Jew 
to this ? One would bd aftonifhed at his reply : Suppofe they do hot, 
fays he, lam not anfwir able for their completion. What ! not as a 
f^iv ? whofe perfon he aflumes, and whofe argument he borrows : 
which argument i* not founded on this. That th^ charaiSiers of 
completion, according to xhtChriJiian fcheme, do not coincide arid 
quadrate ; to which, indeed, the above anfwer would be pertinent ;" 
but on this, that there are complete characters of the completion of 
the prophefies, under the Jewijb oeconomy ; and therefore, fays the 
Jew J you are not to look for thofe marks under the Chri/iiqn^ The 
only realbnable way then of replying to this argximent, is to dchy^ 
that there are fuch marks under the Je'toijh oeconomy ; which if 
the Jew cannot prove, his objcftion, founded on a prior comptetioni 
is intirely overthrown. Inftead of this, we are put ofF with tli^ 
cold buffbonry of, / am not obliged to fHd^a meaning fcr^ your prd^ 
phejies. ' ' ' * 1 ^ " ♦ 

3. The third mark of this abandoned 'fpirir, is that unnatural 

MIXTVRE OF THE ScBPTlC AND DoGMATlST, which fo mon- 

ftrouily 
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ft^oufly vkriegat&s yoii^ misfiiaf^eniivorksr I do not mean by it, thnt 
unreafonable temper of mind, which diflinguifhes the. whole clafs 
of Free-thinkers ; .aiid fuffers you, at the fame time that you afie£l: 
XOMChJceptkrfm in reje^iDgRevelatioii, to dogmatize very pofitively on 
'fonie favourite points of civil tradition. The noble author, your 
ApoLSgtft^ could not forbear to ridicule hrs party for this foible ^. 
^^ It.muft certainly, fajrs he, be fomething elfe than incredulity 
^ which fafhions !the tafte and judgment of many Gentlemen, 
^f whom we hear donfuiiedas Atheifis* . Who, if they want a true 
'^^ J/raelhffi>,{eatbi can make amends, by a Cbinefe or Indian one.— 
^* *. Though <CArjy?iiw miracles may not io well fatisly them, they 
^^ dweli with the higheft contentment on the prodigies of Moorijh 
'.* and Pagan coun tries. •'- 

This is. ill ienoogh ; but the peirverfity, I fpeak of, is nxuch 
worfe : and that is, when the fame writer, on different occafiona, 
^ffmnics the Dbgmatifi aiid Sceptic on the fame queftion ; and fa 
-abufes bbth Cba/a6:ers, in all the perverfity of felf-contradi£lion» 

For inibance, hoW conimou is it for one of Your writers, when 
he brings Pagan antiquity to contradict and difcredit the Jewijb^ 
to cry up a -Greek hHlorikh as.an evidence, to which nothing can 
be objefted ? ; An. impcrfcft' ;hJnt from Herodotus^ or Diodorus^ 
though one lived a thoufand, and the other fifteen hundred years 
after the cafe in queftion, .picked up from any lying traveller the 
one .met witb^in hisiiramble^t or the other found in his colledions, 
fhall now outweigh .the, /^iroumAantjal Hiftory of Mofes^ who 
wrote of bis own People^ and lived in the times he wrote of. But 
now turn the tables,, and apply the teftimony of thefe Writers, and 
of others of the beft credit of the fame nation, to the confirmation 
oi'thcJcwiJbbi/i$fy^ and Aen nothing is more uncertain and 
audacious than, claffical Antiquity. All is darknef& and confufion : 
then we are fure to hear of, 

— — Quicquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in hiftoria. 

* CharaAeriilici^ vol. u p., 345. edit, i^ 

Then 
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Then Herodotus 1$ a lying traveller, taid.Diodarus Skuhis^atsA^ 
lefs colleftor. . j . . tr 

Again, when the choice and reparation of the JfraeStts for God*B 
peculiar People, is to be brought in cpaeftion, and made ridiculous, 
they are rcprefented as the vilbft, the nioft . profligate j and j^erveHb 
race of men : then every ihdifcreet pai&ge of a declamatory Divine 
is raked up with care to make them odious; and even the hard fate 
of the great hiftoriaii Jojepbtts pitied, that he had ** no better a fub- 
*^ je£t than fuch an illiterate, barbarous,, and ridiculous people*/* 

But when the Scrip ture^^account of the treatment, whieh 'tht 
Holy Jefus met with from them, is thought fit to be diiputied^ 
thefe Jews are become an humane and wife Nation ; which aeve^ 
interfered with the teachings of fefts, or the propagation of opr- 
nions, but where the public faf^ty wds thought to be in danger by 
ieditious dodlrincs* .!:':• 

But fo it is, even with the Bible itfelf^ and its besfl: interpreter^ 
HUMAN RSASON. It is generally allowed thatthe Author of if A^ Dif* 
£ourfe of Free*tbinkingj and of the Grounds and Reafons oftheCYint^ 
tian Religion^ was one and the fame perfon. Now it being to. this 
jnan*s purpofe in the firft pilmphlet, to blaiV the credit of the book 
in general, as a rule offaitb^ the Bible is reprefented 'as a mofl: ob- 
fcure, dark, inoomprehenfible colkfUon of mtkiferious trads. But 
in his difcourfc of • jTJ&tf Grounds y etc. where f he is to obviate the 
reafon of the difficulty in. eiplaining^ ancient Prophefies, ^drawn 
from the genius of the Eaftern 'f):yle,.f!Hitii[X}ient,':and manners; 
this very book is, on a fudden, become ib eafy, plain, and intelli* 
.gible, that no one can poffibly mifbake its- meaning. 

Agaiuy die fame Writer, where, in his Effay conaming the Vfe 
; ofReafimj he thinks fit to difcredit did dodlfine of dxc cVer bteiied 
Trinity, and other myfteriei of tfie'il^r^i?/^ JRti/i&, rep^^ 

• Difcourfc of Frcc-thinking, p. iS7' 

t Difcourfc of Free-thinking, p. 68, and of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chrifiiao 
Religion, p« 8i, 82. 

:. , .. t . ■ : J -^ man 
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-man reafon a^ omnifcient, and the fiill meafure of all things : but 
wheii the proof of the immateriality . of the fou/^ from thexjualuies 
of MATTER and SPIEIT9 is to be obftinately oppofed, the fcene 
is niiftedy and we are prefented with a new face of things: then 
Reafon beoonies weak» ftaggering, and impotent : then we kwMr 
not but one quality may be another quality ; one mode^ anothv 
4node ; Motion may be confctoufnefs ; and Matter fentient ^.. 

Thefe, Gentlemen^ are the feveral ways in w^hich you hajr^ 
^bufed the liberty op the press. One might defy you, with aU 
your good will or invention, to contrive a new one, or to go iusthojc 
in the old ; You have done your worft. It is tii;ne to think of groK- 
ing better. This is the only inference I would draw from your bad 
condud« For I am not one of thofe who iay you fliould be disfraur 
chifed of the Rights you have fo wantonly and wickedly abufed. 
Natural rights were lefs precarioufly beflowed : the C/w7, indeed, ' 
are frequently given on the condition x>f the Receiver's good beha- 
viour. And this difference, in the fecurity of the pofleilion, is 
founded in the plaineft reafon. Natural rights are fo neceflary to 
our Being, thaf , without them, Life becomes miferable ; but the 
Civil only contributing to our eafier accommodation, in fome cir- 
curoitapces of if , may be fo^rfeit^d without injury, to pur comnoon 
Nature* 

In a word tlien, all that wed^tt is yopr amendment; without 
any (inifter aim of calling upon^ 'the MagiiRrate to quicken ^your 
j)ace. So I leave you, as I dare fay will JKr, to yourfelves. ^Nor 
let any good man be above meafure Xcandalized at your faults ; or 
more impatient for your reformation, than mere charity demands. 
I do not know what panic the prefent growth of Infidelity may 
have thrown fbme of us into : I, for my part, confide fb much 
in the goodnefs of our Caufe, that I too could be tempted to laugh 
in my turn, while I think of an old flory told us by Herodotus +, 

of 

• SeehU^nfwers to Dr. Clarke. 

t Lib. ii. c. 14. Vid.. Plutarch. Symp. 1. iv, Prob. j. The learned Gale cannot be re- 
CDDciled to thU kind of huibandry. He is therefore for having the word^Yf, ufed by He^ 
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of your favourite Egyptians ; of whom you are like to hear a great 
deal in the following work. With this tale I (hall beg leave to coa^ 
elude my long addrefs unto you. 

He tells us then, that at what time their Deity, the Nile, re* 
turns into his ancient channel ; and the hufbandman hath com^ 
mhtcd the good fecii to the opening glebe, it was their cuftom to* 
turn in whole droves of Swine ; to range, to trample, root up,, 
and deftroy at pleaiiire. And now nothing appeared but defolation, 
while the ravages of the obfc^ne herd had killed every chearful 
hope of future plenty. When on the iflue, it was feen, that all 
their perverfity and dirty tafle had efie£ted, was only this ; that the 
SEED took better root, incorporated more kindly with the foil, and 
at length (hot up in a more luxuriant and abundant liaryef^ ■, 



I ain> 
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rciUtu^ set to fignifyy^/«if , but caws or btlfers. His authority for this ufc of the word is^ 
Hefycbius. But Phuarcb is a much better for the other fignificatioDi who in his S^^ 
quoted aboi^i ipeakin§ to- (he queftion JSittfa ot/SoiJbtite ^•fuiM «ir. 2y,. eu. meotioas this^ 
very carcumftance of tillage from Her^df^tws^, and uoderfiauds by Z^ifowu^ The truth oft 
■ the matter ieems to be. this,. Hi£fcbiusAxaiA that li^ ia fome obfcure prpvioge or other^ 
meaiit a lUfer^ as nmw^ amongfl the Tjtrbemunu^ we. are told^ meant a^Mf/|, and Ioh 
put it down to inrich his di^onaiy witk an unuluar figsification^ 
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POSTSCRIPT 

T O, T H E 



DEDICATION 

T O 

THE FREE-THINKERS, 

IN THE EDITION OF 1766. 

A POET and a Critic *» of equal eminence, have concurrent 
though they did not ftart together, to cenfure what wa9 
occafionally faid in this Dedication (as if it had been addrefled to 
them) of the ufe and ahufe of Ridicule. The Poet was a follower of 
Lord Shaftdbury^s fancies ; the Critic a follower of his own« Both 
Men of Tastb, and equally anxious for the well doing of Ridi« 
CULB. I have given fome account of the latter m a note of the 
Dedication +. The other was too full of the fubjeft, and of him«^ 
felf, to be difpatched with fo little ceremony : he muft therefore 
undergo an examination apart. 

Since it is (fays he) beyond all contraction evident ^ ibat we 6an)et^ 
a natural fenfe or feeling of the ridiculouSf andfncefo good a Reafon 
may be afftgned to juflify ihefupremc Being for befioiving it ; one can- 
hot WITHOUT ASTONISHMENT refieU on the conduH of tbofe Men 
n»bo imagine it for thefervlce of true Religion to vilify and blacken it 
WITHOUT DISTINCTION, and endeavouf toperfuade us, tbat it is never 
applied but in a bad caufe \. The Reaibn here given, to (hew, that 

* See Pleafures of ImaginatioDi and Elements of Criticifm, 

t Pagexviu 

X Plcafures of Imaginatioti, p. 105. 106... 

Fz RidkuU 
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RidicuU and Buffoonry may be properly employed on ferious atid 
even (acred fubje£):s, is admirable : it is becaufe we have 4 naturat 
Jenje or feeling of the ridiculous y and becaufe no ftnfation was given us 
in vain ; which would ferve juft as well to excufe Adultery or Incefi^ 
For have we not as natural a fenfe or feeling of th^ voluptuous f 
Yes, he will fay, but this fenf has its proper obje6l, virtuous lovey 
not adulterous or incejluous : And do^s he think, I will not fay tb& 
fame of hisfenje of the ridiculous ? Its proper ohje£ts are, not weighty 
and Sacred matters, but the civil cuAoms and common occurrences 
of life. For he ftretched a point when he told the Reader, I w7/* 
fed and blackened it without diftinStion. The thing I there oppofed^ 
was the ^five ^ay of art and raillery^ on reUgious SubjeHs. With 
as little regard to Truth did he fay, that / endeavoured to perfuadc 
she Public^ that it is never applied but in a bad caufe: For, i\\ 
that vf ry place, I a^ologizfed fat zxt eminent writer wKb bad ap|^e<l 
It in zgobd ant^ 

Ridicule (fays he) is hot [L e. ought not to be] concerned with 
mere fpetulative Truth and Falfhood^ Certamly^ And, for that 
very reafon 1 Wduld exclude it from thofe Subje^s. What need \ 
he will fay, for when Was it f6 emplojsed \ When, does he afk \ 
— Vt^heri his'Mafter i^idiculed the SubjeR bf Mr. Locke's Essay ow 
tiuMAN l7Ki)£RSTANDiKG, ki the manner there mentioned. Whea 
Ihe fame noblfc p^rfbA r)kliculed Rbveeation^ in the merry Story 
of the travelling Gentlemen, who put a ifurong bias an their Reafon, 
in order to believe right*;. — '--^ 

He goes on. It is not in abpraSl Propojkions on TBeorems^ tut im 
jf^ibns and PaJ^ns^ Good and Bvily Biauty itnd Deformity^ that we 
frid Materidds far it \ lartd all thefh Terms art relative^ i^fyiffg ^f^ 
fr'obation or Blame. The reafon here givcny why,, not abftraS 
PropbfiiiohSy &c. but Anions and Paffionsy &c*. are tfhe fubjeO: o£ 
ridicule is, becaufe thefe latter ^tt relative Terms implying Apfrtba^ 
iion and Blame. But are not the former as much, relative Terms ^ im^ 

* CharaA.. vol, IH.^ Mifo. 2. c. y. p. 99. 

7 pfying 
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pfying j^^nt and Denial* And. does not ^u abiTufd Proppfition as 
ft^qoently afibrd materials fer Ridicule as an abfurd Aflion ? Let 
she Reader deteraaitne by what he fifads before hinru — To ajk then^ 
(fays he) wbftber Ridieuiejbta^Ttft of trtifh^ t\ in other words ^ to> 
^ wbethtr thai vihich is rii^nims €anb& morally true ; can be juji 
afki becoming : or Whether thai ^ich is pjl and heeomirig can be ridi^ 
iul9us. A quejlion that does not deferve aferious anfwer. However^ 
in civility to his Matter^ or rather iudeed to his Matter's Mafters,. 
tho zncknt Soj^h^Sj who> we ale told* in the Chara9eri/iicsj faid 
ibmething very like it, I (hall give it z/erious anfiver. Fw how, I 
prayy comos ii: to paft^ that to aflc, whether ridicule be a teft of truth ^^ 
is the fame thing as ia aJk whether that which is ridiculous can be 
morally true ? . As if, whatever thing the /.^ pf Ridicule was applied 
toy muft needs be ridiculous. * Might not ooie ^9 Whether the 
Copdl^ he a teft ofgold^ without iocurring any abfurdity in queftion- 
ing^ Whether the matter to which the Copel is iappUed be il:andar<{ 
goki But he takes a tejioftr^tb and a deteSion, if error to be one 
and the fame things and that nothing is brought to this tejl but 
whbs was known> beforehandv. whether it was true or falfe.. His 
Mafter feems much better vedriibd in tbe uie of things \. Now, 
what rule or meafure (fays he) is there in tbe world, except in confider-- 
ing the real tesnper of things^ to Jmd which are truly feriousy ani 
which ridicuhus ^ And bow can this be done, unlejs by applying tbe ridi^ 

Cule TO SBE WHETHER IT WILL BEAR ? 

But if^the Reader be curious to fee tO:tbe bottom of thia a0air^ 
he muft go a little deepen Lord Shaftefbury, we £bd, was willing^ 
to know, as every honeft man would. Whether tho£e things^, 
which had the appearance of ferioufnefs and fanfHty^ were indeed 
whbt they appeared. The way of coming to this knowledge had 
been hitherto by the teji ofreafon^ But this was too dull and te-» 
dious a foad for this lively genius. He would go a fl^orter and a 

* It was a fajiag of an ancient lage^ ^' that humour wa» the only teft of ndicule.'^ 
Vol. L p. 74* ' 

t Oftlk, It, in EngUihy a/$^^ \ Choral Tot. I. p. i». 

pbafanter 
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plcafanter way to work, and do the bufinefs by ridicule ; given us^ 
as his Difciple tells us, to aid the tardy ^eps of rea/on. This the 
noble Author would needs apply ^ to fee whether t be appearances would 
bear the Touch. Now it was this ingenious expedient, to which I 
thought I had caufe to object. For when he had applied this Touchy 
and that that, to which it was applied, was found to endure it, 
what reparation could he make to Truth, for thus placing her in a 
ridiculous and idle light, in order only, as he pretended, to judge 
rightly of her ? Oh, for that, faid his* Lord(hip, (he has the 
amends in her own hands : Let her raiiley agaiii ; for why Jhould 
fair Honejiy he denied the ufe of his Weapon * f To this fo wanton 
a liberty with facrcd Truth, 1 thought I had many good reafons to 
oppofe ; tind fo, it feems, thought our Poet likewife : Or why did 
he endeavour to excufe his Mafter, by putting another fehfe on the 
application of ridicule as n Teft^ which implies that the Tnith or 
Falfhood of the thing tried, is already known. But theihift is un^ 
lucky ; for while it covers his Mafter, it expofes himfelf. For now 
it may be afked, what need of ridicule at all, after the Truth la 
known ; fince the ible ufe of a tefi^^ according to his Mafter, coniifb 
in enabling us to difcover the true ftate of things ? 

But now he comes to the Philojbphy of his Criticifin on my ab- 
furdity. For it is mojl e^oident (fays he) that as in a metaphyfical 
Propojition offered to the Underjianding for its affenty the faculty of 
Reafon examines the terms of the Fropofition\ and finding one Idea^ which 
was fuppofcd equal to another^ to beinfaSi unequal^ of confequence re^ 
jecls the Propofitkn as a falfhood: So in QbjeSs offered to the Mind 
for its ejleemorapplaufcy the faculty of ridicule feeling an incongruity 
in the claim ^ urges the Mind to rejeS it with laughter and contempt* 
And now^ how does this fublime account,: of Reafon apd Riidifujo, 
prove the foregoing Prt)pofition to be abfurd ? Juft as much, I fup- 
pofe, as the hdght of St. Paul's proves Grantham Steeple to ftan4 
awry. 

* Charaft. vol, I. p. xiS, 

, However, 
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However, if it cannot prwi iwhat pr&cedes, he will try to make- 
it infer what follows xfVhen thbrefore (fays he) we obfervefucb 
a claim obtruded upon Mankind^ and the inconjifient circumftanees care^ 
fully concealfdfrom the eye of the Public^ it is- our bujinefs, if the matter 
be of importance to Society ^ to drag out tbofe latent circumjlances^ and\ 
iy fetiing them full Jn view^ convince the World how ridiculous the 
Claim is I and thus 4 double: advantage is gained i for we both deteSf 
the moral FaJJhood Jboner than in the way- of fpeculative enquiry^ and 
imprefs the minds of Men with afrmgerfenfe of the vanity and error 
if its Authors. And this^ and no more^ is meant by the application of 
Ridicule. A little more^ if we may believe his Mafter : who fays^ 
it is not ottly to deteSl Errofy but to try "truths that is^ in his own 
exprefliony to fee whether it will bear. But why all this a.- do ? for 
now, we fee, nobody miflook what was meant by the application of 
Ridicule y but hinoielf.' — ^As to what he faid before, that when 
Obje^s are offered to the Mind for its efeem and applaufe^ the faculty of 
Ridicule y feeling an incongruity in the Qatm^ urges the Mind to rejeSi it 
with laughter and contempt ; it is foexprefflbd,. as if he intended it not 
for the defcription of the Vfe^ but the effence of Ridicule. But the 
dealers m this Trafli frequently urge the Mind to ryeSl nxany thiiigs 
.with laughter and coutempt^ withoyit feeling any other incongruity^ 
than in their own pretenfions to Truth and Honefty* And this^ 
our Poet feems to be no flranger to. 

For now he comes to the point* — But it is faid the practice ts 
dangerous^ and may be inctn^fUnt with the regard we owe to ObjeSls of 
red dignity and excellence. I anfwer^ the praBice^ fairly m a* 
KAGEO^ can never be dangerous. Who ever thought any things 
' FAIRLY MANAGED to be dangerous ? The danger is in the abufe oc 
unfair management. The ufe of Stilleto's and Poifbns^ fairly 
M ANAQEB, Can never be dangerous. And yet this has not hindered 
all wife States, whenever they have found a violent propenfity Co the 
handling of thefe things, to forbid their promifcuous ufe» under thcr 
feverefl penalties^ to preiveat abufe and m^air management.. 

HbweveiV 
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However, he allows at length, that Men may be4l/honeJlmeh^ 
trudmg circumftances foreign U the OijeSt ; and we may be inadvertent 

in allowing thofe circumjlances to impofe upon us ; hut but what"? 

Why the SENSE of Ridicule always jodges right. And, he 
had told us before, that this is a natural fenfe^ and bejiowed upon us 
by the fupreme Being, to aid our tardy Jfeps in purfuit of Reafon* 
Why, as he fays, who can withftand this ? Nothing can be clearer i 
Writers may be d^ftloneft ; Readers may be mifled ; and, the. Pub- 
lic judge wrong, But what then, tht fenfe of Ridicule always judges 
right. And while we can fupport our Platonic Republic of iJeas^ 
it (ignifies little what becomes of the People, the Faces RomuTu 
And fo again it is in the ufe.of Poifons : Men may be dijbonefl in^iobi' 
iruding them; and we inadvertent enough to be impofed upon. Bat 
what then ? The Virtue of Poifon always docs its kind. It is a 
natural power J and bejlowed upon it iy the fupreme Beings to aid our 
tardy Jieps in purfuit of Vermin. — In truth, one would imagine, by 
this extraordinaiy argument, that the queftion was not cfthe injury 
to Society by the abufe of Ridicule, but of the injury to Ridicule 

But let us hear him out : ^be Socrates g/'Ariftophanes /j (it will 
be faid) as truly a ridiculous cbaraSl^r asever^uods drawn. True^ 
but it is not the charaSier ^Socrates, *he divine Moralifi^ and Father 
of ancient Wifdom. Indeed ! — But then, if, like the true Sofiuy in 
the other Comedy, he muft bear the blows of his fiftitious Brother, 
what reparation is there to injured Virtue, to tell us, that he did 
not deferve them ? 

Again,— ^i^/ then ? Bid^the ridicule of the Poet hinder *be Phi^ 
hfopher from deteSiing and difclaitning thofe foreign cirtuPnfiaHces ^which 
he had falfely introduced into ^his<baraSlery and thus rendering the Sa* 
tiri/i doubly ridiculous in bis turnf See here ajgain ! all his concero, 
we find, is, left good Raillery flvould be beat at its own woapous. 
"No, indeed, 1 cannot fee how it cohM ^fflWy hinder 4he Pbibfo^ 
pher from deteSiing and difclaiming. But this it did, •wht<h furely 

deferves 
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^efenres a little confideratlon, it hindered the F^ople iimsi feeing what 
he had deteSed and difclaimed'^'—h mighty confolation, truly,, to 
the illuftrious Sufferer^ that he difclaimed the FooFs Coat thej had put 
upon him f 

But what is the Sacrifice of a SocR at£8 now and then to fecure to 
us the^r^if ufe of that ineftimable blefling, Buffoon^rt ? So thinks 
our Poet ; when all the Anfwer he gives to fo natural, (b compaflio- 
nate. an objedion as this,— ^ neverthelefs bad an ill influence on the 
minds of the Peofle^-^is telling us a ilory of the Atheift Spinoza ; 
while the godlike Socrates is left deferted, ki the hands of his Judges;, 
whither Ridicule, this noble guide of Truth, had fafely brought 
him» 

But let us hear the concluding anfwer which the refpeStabJe Spi^ 

noza is employed to illuftrate, Andfo (fays he) has the reafoning 

£/" Spinoza made many Athetjis ; Be has founded h indeed an Suppojitions 
utterly falfe \ hut allow him thefe^ and his Concltifions are unavoidably, 
true^ Andij nne muft rejedl the ufe ^Ridicule hecaufe^ by the impof^ 
tidn offalfe circumfiances, things may be made tofeem ridiculous^ which 
are not fo in tbemfelves^ Why we ought not in the fame manner to re^ 
jeSl the ufe of Reafbn^ Becaufe^ by proceeding onfalft Principles^ con^ 
clufions will appear true which are impojjible in Nature^ let the vehe- 
ment and obftinate Declaimers againft Ridicule determine^ 

Nay, we dare truft it with any one ; whofe common fenfe is not 
all run to ^ajle. What!, becaufe Reason, the guide of Life, 
the fupport of Religion, the inveftigator of Truth,, muft be 
ftill ufed though it be continually fubjed to abufe; therefore 
Ridicule, the paul try bufibon Mimic of Reason, muft have the 
fame indulgence ! becaufe a King muft be intrufted with Govern* 
ment^ though he may mifufe his power ; therefore the King's Fool 
ihall be fuftered to play the Madman ! But upon what footing 
ftandeth this extraordinary Claim? Why, we have z. natural fenfe 
of the Ridiculous ; and the Ridiculous has a natural feeling of the In^ 

congruous \ and then who can forbear laughing?- If to this^ 

you add Tajley Beauty^ Deformity, MoraUfenfcy Moral-reSlitude^ 

Vol. I. G MrjA 
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MoraUfaljhood\ yoU have then, Ithiuk, the whole Theory of the 
Ri Die u LOUS • But who would'have Imagined, that while he was 
defending Ridicule from the charge of abusb, he ihould be adding 
frefh exceptions to his own Plea ?> Not indeed, that the. comment: 
difgraced the Text ; or that there was much Incongruity in pleading 
for a fault he was juft then committing. But fo it is, that, where 
he is poetically, marlhalling the follies of human Life, he places the 
whole body of tht Chriftian Clergy inth^-foremoft rank. Amongft 
fuch, who, he tells us, afumefotne defintble quaiity orpoffe/^on 'wbicbx 
evidently does not belong to them *. • 

** Others, of graver Mien, behold; adornM 
** With holy EnGgns, how fublime they move, 
•* And, bending oft xhtir fandlimonious Eyes, 
** Take homage of the Simple-minded "throngs . . , 
" Ambassadors of Heav'n +.'* 

But let it go for what it is ; A poor joke of his Mafter*s J, 

and fpoilMtoo in ,the telling. The dulntjx of the Ridicule will fuf- 
ficiently atone for the abufe of it. 

* Page 49. t P^igc 9^' t Chara(£t Vol. HI. p. 336. 
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P R E F A C E 

TO 
The first EDITION in MDCCXXXVIII. 



TH E following fhcets make the firft volume of a work, de- 
iigned to prove the Divinb origin of the Jewish reli- 
gion. As the author was neither indebted, nor engaged to the 
Public, he hath done his Readers no injury in not giving them 
more ; and had they not had /A/V, neither he nor they, perhaps, 
had efteemed themfelves lofers. For writing for no Party, it is 
likely he will pleafe none ; and begging no Prote£lion, it is more 
likely he will find none : and he mufl have more of the confidence 
of a modern Writer than falls to his (hare, to think of making 
much way with the feeble effort of his own reafon. 

Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed into ftrange abfurd con- 
clufions, from I can*t tell what obfolete claim, which Letters 
have to the patronage of the Great : a relation, if indeed there 
ever were any, long fince worn out and forgotten ; the Great now 
feeming reafonably well convinced, that it had never any better 
foundation than the rhetorical importunity of Beggars. 

But however this claim of Patronage may be underflood, there 
is another of a more important nature ; which is the Patronage of 
Religion. The Author begs leave to afiure Thofe who have no 
time to fpare from their attention on the Public, that the Protection 
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of Religion is indifpenfably neceffary to all Governments ; and for 
his warrant he offers them the following volume ; which endea- 
vours to (hew the nf rffffity, of JR&rjgxojJ . in general, and of the 
doftrinc of a future state in particular, to civil Society, from 
the nature of things and the univerfal confent of Mankind. The 
proving thts, I make no ^ueftion^ many Politicians will efteem 
fufficient : But ihofe who are folicitous to have Religion true as 
well as USEFUL, the author will endeavour to fatisfy in the follow- 
ing volumes^ 
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THE 

DIVINE LEGATION 

t 

O F 

M O S E S 

DEMONSTRATED. 
B O O K I. 

'* ' ■!'■ ' "W I ■ ■ ■■■ II ■! I p I I I ■■ . , ■ .^ 1 I.I.I ■ .1 , !■— .1— , 11 , ^11 , M 

S E C T. L 

THfi Writfers, in ^k&nce of revealed Heligion, diftioguifii 
their arguments into two forts: the one they call the 
INTERNAL, and the other the external Evidence. Of thefe, 
the firft isy in its nature, more fimple and perfed ; and even capa* 
bjb pf demonftratioi;^ i whib the other^ made up of very difQmilar 
mafeeriftls, and 'borrowuig aid fo>m without, muft needs have fome 
pattsof unequal ftrength with the reft; and, confequenfly, lie open 
to the attacks of a willing adverfary. Befides, the internal evidence 
is^ hy its nature, perpetuated ; and fo fitted for all ages and occa- 
fions : wiiide the .^^/flr/i^, bylength of time, weakens and decays* 
For 4tie natvre and genius of the iseUgion defended afibcding the 
proofs of the firft kind, thefe tnaterials of defence are infeparable 
from its exiftence ; and fo throughout all ages the fame. But Time 

may. 
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may, and doth, efface memorials independent of that exiftence ; out 
of which the external evidence is compofed : which evidence mufl 
therefore become more and more imperfe£l, without being affefted 
by that whimfical and partial calculation, to which a certain Scotch-^ 
man * would fubjeft it f . Nay^- of fuch ufe is the internal evidence^ 
that, even the very beft of the external cannot fupport itfelf with- 
out it : for when (for inftance) the fupernatural fefts done by the 
founders of our holy faith, are unqueftionably verified by human 
teftimony, the evidence of their divinity will not follow till the 
nature of that dodlrine be examined, for whofe eftablifliment they 
were performed. Indeed, in the inftance here given, they muft be 
inforced in conjunftion before any conclufion can be drawn for the 
truth of \he Revelation in queftion. But were there no other bene- 
fit arifing from the cultivation of the internal evidence than the 
gaining, by it, a more perfed knowledge of God's word ; this, fure, 
would be enough to engage us in a vigorous profecution of it. That 
this is one of its fruits 1 need not tell fuch as are acquainted with 
its nature. And it is not without occafion I take notice of this ad- 
vantage : for who, in this long controversy Between us and the 
Deifts, hath not applied to certain advocates of Revelation » what 
was formerly faid of Arnobius and LaSlantiui^ that they undertook the 
defence of Chriflanity "before they underfiood itf A misfortune which 

* Craig^ Theologiae Chrift. PriDcipia Mathematka, London^ 1699, 4(0. 

t This gradual weakening of the external enfidence hath in fa£t adually happened r, 
and wa9 occafioned by the lofs of feveral ancient teflimonies, both Pagan and Chriflian^ 
for the truth of Revelation ; which learned mcrl, on fereral occafiont, have frd^ttehtly 
taiBented. This k the only wajr, I fuppofe, the exiemai. MvidefU^ can' vr Gak^oi-»-^A< it » 
of the nature of trtte Religion to fuffer by ttme^ fo it U of the uatDr^ of thRfalfe to ^aia 
by it* ^* L'Antiquit6 coi^vient ^ la Religimi (fays the learned Prefident Jlf il£r«/^»/fy]t 
*< parce que fouvent nous croyons plus les chofea a mefure qu'elles font plus reculees ;. 
''car nous n*avons pas dans la tete des idees acceflbires tirees de ce« temps-la, qui puif« 
** fentlescontradire.'' VEJ^it des L»iXj Yxh.yasi* c, 2-. For whatever RetigioA, thiM 
circumflaocdd, the Writer had then ii his thoughts, be noiift needs fuppo£^ it to U a 
falfe one ; it being nonfenfe to fuppofe the trucfliould ever be attended ytith-vxj t^temal 
evidence which argued it of fatCpbood* ... 

probablyik 
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|>robably, the rhore careful ftudy of the inttrnal evidence would 
have prevented ; becaufe no one, well verfed in that^ could have 
^x)ntmued ignorant of fo important a principle, as that the doc* 

TRINE OF REDEMPTION IS OP THE VEAY SSSENCB OP CHKISTIANI- 

rx. Notwithftanding thefe fuperior advantages, it hath fo hapi- 
pened, that the internal evidence hath been hitherto ufed as an in^ 
troduftion only to the external: and while by the latter, men have 
proved our Religion aduaily divine, they have gone no further 
with the former^ than to (hew it worthy indeed of fuch original. 

What may have occafioned this negled, is not fo eafy to fay, 
.Perhaps it was becaufe Writers have, in general, imagined that the 
difficulties d[ profecuting the internal method to efre<5t, are not fo 
eafily furmounted as thofe which attend the other ; as fuppofing 
that the Writer on the external evidence hath only need of the 
ufual provifion of church-hiftory, common diligence, and judge* 
jnent, to become mafter of his fubjed ; while the reafoner on the 
internal proof, muft, befi.des thefe, have a thorough knowledge of 
human Nature, civil Policy, the univerfal hiftory of Mankind, an 
exaft idea of the Mo/aic and Cbrijiian Difpenfations cleared from 
the froth and grounds of fchool-fubtilties, and church-fyftems ; 
find, above all, (hould be blefled with a certain fagacity, to invefti- 
gate the relations of human a^lions, through all the combinations 
of natural, civil, and moral complexities. What may fuggeft this 
copdufion is, their refleding, that, in the ^x/rrW evidence, each 
drcumftance, that makes for the truth of revealed Religion, is feeu 
to do fo, as foon as known : fo that the chief labour, here, is to 
fearch and pick out fuch, and to place them in. their proper light 
and fituation ; but that, in profecuting the internal evidence, the 
cafe is widely different : a circumftance in the frame and compo- 
fition of this Religion, which perhaps, fome time or other, may be 
difcovered to be a Demonftration of its divinity, fhall be fo far from 
being generally thought afliftant in its proof, that it ihall be efteem* 
cd, by moft, a prejudice againft it : of which, I fuppofe, the fub- 
je^ of the following difcourfe will afford a remarkable example. 

And 
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And no Wonder, that a Religiou o( divine original, conftituted t6 
f<inre trtany admirable ehds of Providence, ihould be full of fuch 
tornplitated myfteries, as filled the learned Apoftle with aftoniih^- 
mtnt. On the other haild, thii Rtligion ' being for the ufe of 
man, \Kre need not defpair, when we have attained a proper knOW-» 
ledge of man's nature, and the dependencies thereon, of makit>g 
fKll growing difcoveries, on the internal evidence, of the divinity of 
its original. 

Now, though all this ttiay be true ; and that, confequently, it 
would appear a childifh arrogance in an ordinary writer, after having 
feen the difficulties attending this method, to hope to overcome 
them, by the qualities here ^aid to be required ; yet no modeft 
fearcher after truth heed be difcouraged. For there are, in revealed 
Religion, befides thoie interior marks of truth, above defcribedy 
which require the delicate operation of a great Genius a)id Mafter- 
workman to bring out and polifli, others alfo, no lefs illuftrious,. 
but more univocal marks of truth, which God hath been pleafed to 
imprefs upon his Difpenfations ; which require no great qualities^ 
but humility, and love of truth, in him, v^o would from thence 
attempt to vindicate the mntys of God to nMn. 

The Subjeft of this Difcburfe is one of thofe illuftrious marks : 
from which, the difcoverer claims no merit from any long, learned, 
or laborious fcarch. It is honour enough for him that he is the firft 
who brings it out to obfervation j if he be indeed the firft* Pdr the 
demonftration is fo ftrong and beautiful j and, at the fame time, ap*- 
"pears to be fo eafy and fimple, that one Cannot tell whether the 
pleafure of the difcovery, or the wond*r that it is now to make, be 
the greater. 

The Medium, I employ, is the Omiffion of the doArine of a 
future ftate of rewards and pimifhments, in the laws and religio^L 
Mofes delivered to the Jewijb people. By this, I pretend to carry 
the internal evidence much further than ufual ; even to the height 
of which it is capable, moral demonftration. 

Why 
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Why I chufe to begin with the defence of Mofes^ is frocnob^ 
ferving a notion to have fpread very much of late, even amongf^ 
many who would be thought CbriflianSj that the truth of Chriftia--" 
nity is^ independent of the jewijb Difpenfation : a notion, which 
was, 'till now, peculiar to the Socinians ; whago fo far as to main*« 
tain *, that the knowledge of the Old Tejiament is not ahfolutely necef^ 
fary for Chrijiians : and, thofe who profefs to think more foberly^ 
are generally gone into an opinion that the truth of the jewi/h Re- 
ligion is impoffible to be proved but upon the truth of the CArif 
tian. As to the firft fort of people, if they really imagine Chrif- 
tiatiity hath no dependence on Judaifm, they deferve our compafi 
fion, as being plainly ignorant of the very elements of the Reli- 
gion they profefs ; however fuitable the opinion may be to a modern 
faihionable notion, not borrowed from, but the fame with, the So* 
ctniun^ that Cbrijiianity is only the republication of the religion of Na^ 
ture. As for the more fober, it is reafonable to think, that they 
fell into the miftake from a view of difficulties, in tht jewijh Di(^ 
penfation, which they judged too ftubborn to be removed* I may 
pretend then to their thanks, if I fuccecd, by coming fo feafona* 
bly to their relief; and freeing their reafonings from a vicious 
circle, which would firft prove the chriftian by the jewifb ; and 
then the jewi^ J by the chri^ian Keli^on. 

Why I chufe this medium, namely, the omtffion of a future fate 
in the jewijb Difpenfation^ to prove its divine original, is, Firf^ for 
the fake of the Deists : being^ enabled hereby to ihew them, 
!• That this very circumftaace of Omiffton^ which they pretend to 
be fuch an imperfedion, as makes the Difpenfation unworthy the 
Author to whom we afcribe it, is, in truth, a Demonftration that 
Gpd Qply could give it. z. That thofe feveral important paffages 
pf Scripture, which they* charge with obfcurity, irijuftice, and cori- 
tradiftion, are, indeed, full of light, equity, and concord. 3. That 
their high notions of the antiquity of the Religion and Learning 

^ . ^ * Cuper, adfcrf.Traa. Thcol. Polit. lib. i* 

V0L.1/ H of 
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of the JEgyfktans^ which they incefiantly produce, z^tht\r palmary 
argument^ to confront and overturn the hiftory of Mojes^ do, in an 
invincible manner, confirm and fupport it. 

Secondly^ For the fake of the Jews ; who will, at the fam© 
time, be (hewn, that the nature of the Theocracy here delivered, 
and the omission of the dodbrineof a future ftate in that Difptnfa^ 
tion, evidently obliges them to look for a more perfect revelation of 
God's Will 

Thirdly^ For the fake of the Socinians ; who will find, that 
Chri/Hanity agrees neither with itfelf, nor with Judaijm ; neither 
with the Difpenfations of Gk)d, nor the^declared purpofe of his 
Son^s Miflion, on their principle, of its being only a repuhlication 
of the religion of Nature. 

In this Demonftration, therefore, which we fuppofe very little 
ihort of mathematical certainty, and to which nothing but a mera 
phyfical poffibiiity of the contrary can be opposed, we demand 
only this (tngle Pq/lulatum^ that hath all the clearaefs of ielf-evi* 
dence; namely^ 

<• That a Ikilful Lawgiver, eftablifhing a Religion,, and civil Pa» 
^^ licy, ads with certain views^ and for certain ends ; and not 
" capricioufly, or without purpofe or defigo.'* 

This being granted, we ereft our Demonftration on thcfe three 
very clear and fimple propofi^ions : 

1. " That to inculcate the doctrine of a future state of 
>' rewards and punishments, is necessary to the well 
" being of civil societt. 

2. " That all mankind, especially the most wise and 
. ** learned nations of antiqjjity, have concurred in 

" believing and teaching, that this doctrine was of 
"•* such use to civil society. 

««3.Th.at 
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•Q. ** That the doctrine of a i^uturk state of kbwakds akd 

^^ PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FaUNP IN, NOR DID MARC 
♦* PART OF, THE MOSIAC DISPENSATION^** 

Propofitions fo clear and evident, that, one would think, tire migbit 
^ireftly proceed to our Conclulion, 

That therefore the law of Moses is of divine originau 

Which, one or both of the two following syllogisms will 
evince. 

I. Whatfoever Religion and Society have no future ftate for their 
fupport, muft be fupportcd by an extraordinary Pxovidence. 

The Jewi/b Religion and Society had no future ftate for their 

fupport : 
Therefore, the ycwijh Religion and Society were fupported bjr 

an extraordinary Providence. 

And again, 

II. The ancient Lawgivers univerfally believed that fuch a Reli- 
gion could be fupported only by an extraordinary Providence.' 

MosES, an ancient Lawgiver, verfed in all the wifdom of Egypt ^ 
purpofely inftituted fuch a Religion. 

Therefore, Mofes believed his Religion was fupported by an ex- 
traordinary Providence. 
ft 

But fo capricious are men's paflions, now for paradox, and 
now for SYSTEM, that thefe, vnth, all their evidence, have need of 
a very particular defence ; Libertines and Unbelievers denying the 
MAJOR propofitions of both thefe Sylhgi/ms; and many Bigots 
amongft Believers, the minor of the firft. Thefe paffions, how- . 
ever different with regard to the objedls that excite them, and to the 
fubjefts In which they are found, have this in common, that they 
never rife but on the ruins of Reafon. The bufinefs of the Reli- 
gionift bebg to eftabliih, if Ills Underftanding be too much nar- 

Ha rowed, 
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rowed, he contra£b himfelf into Syfiemt and that of the Infidel, to 
overturn ; if his Will be depraved, he, as naturally, runs out into 
Paradoxes. Slavic, or licentious thinking, the two extremes of 
free enquiiy, , (huts them up from all iuftru£tive views, or makes 
them fly out beyond all reafonable limits. And as extremes fall 
cafily into one another, we fometimes fee the oppofite writers 
change hands: the Infidel, to (hew fomething like coherence 
in his paradoxes^ reprefents them as the feveral parts of ^jyftem ; and 
the Religionift, to give a rieliih to \\\%fy)Um^ powders it with /tf- 
radoxes: in which -arts, two late Hibernians *, the heroes of their 
feveral parties, were very notably pradlifed and diftingui(hed» 

It was not long then before I found, that the difcovery of this 
important truth would ingage me in a full dilucidation of the Pre-- 
mijes of the two Syllogifms : the Major of both requiring a fevere 
fearch into the civil Policy, Religion,, and Philofophy of ancient 
times ; and the Minor ^ a detailed account of the nature and ge- 
nius of the jewijb Difpeufation. . The prefent volume is deftined to 
the firft part of this labour; and the following, to the fecond* 
Where, in removing the objcftions which lie in our way, on both 
(ides, we (hall be obliged to ftretch the inquiry high and wide. 
But this, always, with an eye to the direftion of our great mafter 
of rea(bn +, to endeavour^ throughout the body of this dijcourfe^ that 
every former part may give Jirength unto aU ibat follow^ and every 
latter bring fome light unto all before. 

SECT. n^ 

THE firft propofition, that to inculcate trk doctiin? 
OF A FUTURE STATE OP REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS ISKE* 
CESSARY TO THE WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY, 1 (hall eildea* 

* See the difci)urfe called Nazarenusr-^Anr Epiflolaiy Difcour|fe ccocecnlng the Imoior^ 
tality of the SouI»<^-*— Piflertationes Cyprianicte, &c* 

f Hooker. ' * • 

vour 
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vour to provC) from the nature of man^ and the genius of dvil 
ibciety. 

The general appetite of felf-prefervation being moft indifpenfable 
to every animal, nature hath made it the flrongeft of alL And 
though, in the rational, this faculty alone might be fuppofed fuffi«> 
cient to anfwer the end, for which that appetite is beftdwed on the 
others, yet, the better to fecure that end, nature hath given man, 
likewife, a very confiderable fhare of the fame inftinft, with which 
Ihe hath endowed brutes fo admirably to provide for their preferva- 
tion. ' Now whether it was fome plaftic Nature that was here in 
fault, which Bacon fays, knows not bow to keep a mean *, or, that 
it was all owing to the perverfe ufe of human liberty, certain it is,. 
that, borne away with the luft of gratifying this appetite, man, in 
a ftate of nature, foon ran into very violent excefles ; and never 
thought he had fufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all 
thofe evils of mutual violence, rapine, and flaughter, which, in a 
ftate of nature, where all are equal, muft needs be abundant. Be- 
cauie, though man, in this ftate, was not without a law, which 
exacted puniftiment' on evil doers, yet, the admlniftration of that 
Jaw not being in common hands, but either in the perfon offended, 
who being a party would be apt to inforce the punifliment to ex- 
cefs ; or elfe in the hands of every one, as the offence was againft 
all, and affected the good of each not immediately or direftly, would 
be executed remiffly. And very often, where both thefe executors 
of the law of nature were difpofed, the one to be impartial, and the 
other not remifs in the adminiftration of juftice, they would yet 
want fufficient power to enforce it. Which together would fo 
much inflame the evils above mentioned, that they would foon be- 
come as general,- and as intolerable, as the Hobbeiji reprefeats them 
in that ftate to be, were it not for the reftraiaing principle of 
lELiGioN, which kept men from running into the confufion necef* 

* ModuoL tencre nefcia ed. Aiigm. Scieot. 
- far ily 
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farily confequent on the principle of inordinate felf-love.. But yet 
Religion could not operate with fufficient efficacy, for want^ as v^c 
obferved before, of a common Arbiter, who had impartiality fairly 
to apply the rule of right, and power to enforce its operations^ 
So that thefe two principles were in endlefs jar; in which, Juf- 
tice generally came by the worft. It was therefore found iieceflary 
to call in the civil magistrate as the Ally of Religion^ to turn 
the balance. 

Jura invent a metu injujii^ f attar e necejfe eft^ 
Tempora Ji fajiofque velis evohere mundi. 

Thus was Society invented for a remedy againft injuftice ; and 
a Magjftrate^ by mutual confent, appointed, to give a fandion 
^* to that common meafure, to which, reafon teaches us, that 
<^ creatures of the fame rank and fpecies, promifcuoufly born to 
*^ the fame advantages of nature and to the ufe of the fame fa* 
** culties, have all an equal right*/' Where it is to be obferved^ 
that though fociety provides for all thofe conveniences and accom- 
modations of a more elegant life, which man muft have been con- 
tent to have lived without, in a flate of nature ; yet it is more than 
probable that thefe were never thought of when Society was firft 
eftabli(hed f \ but that they were the mutual violences and injuftices, 
at length become intolerable, which fet men upon conti;iving this 
generous remedy : Becaufe Evil felt hath a much ftronger influence 
on the mind than Good imagined ; and the means of removing the 
one is much eaiier diicovered, than the way to procure the other* 
And this, by the wife difpolitiou of the Creator ; the avoiding pain 

* Locke. 

f Though the judicious Hooker thinks thofe advantages were principally intended, 
when man firft entered into fociety : this was the caufi^ fays he, ofmens uniting tbm^dwt 
mtfirfi into p^tiqne fociniet, £ccl. Pol. 1. 1. § lo. pag, 25. h u His mafier Ariftotle,. 
though extremely concife, feems to hint, that this was but the iecondaiy end of civil fo* 
ciery, and that That was the firft, which we make to be fo. His words are : yin^afn /m» 
& r5 £iv SriMty Sa» fi TV •{ ^y, Pol. lib. i. cap. a. p. 396.3. Tom. III. Paris. 1639. fol. 

being 
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being neceflary to our nature ; not fo, the procuring pleafure. Be* 
fides, the idea of thofe unexperienced conveniencies would be, at 
beft, very oblcure : and how unable men would be, before trial, to 
judge that Society would beftow them, we may guefs by obferving, 
how little, even now, tlie generality of men, who enjoy thefe 
bleffings, know or refleft that they are owing to fociety, or how it 
procures them ; becaufe it doth it neither immediately nor directly* 
. But they would have a very lively fenfe of evils felt ; and could fee 
that Society was the remedy, becaufe the very definition of the 
word would teach them how it becomes (b. Yet becaufe civil So- 
eiety fb greatly improves human life, this improvement may be 
called, and not unaptly, the fccondary end of that Convention* 
Thus, as jiri^QtU accurately obferves in the words below, that 
which was at firfl conftituted for the fake of livings is carried oo 
for the fake of happy living. " ^ 

This is further feen from fk£t. For we find thofe favage na* 
tions *, which happeii to live peaceably out of fociety, have never 
once entertained, a thought of coming into it, though they perceive 
all the advantages of that improved condition, in their civilized 
neighbours, round about them. 

Civil Society thus eflabliflied, from this tlme^ as the poet fings^ 

ahjijlere bella 
Oppiia caperunt mumre^ tS ponere teges^ 
Ne quisjur ejfctj neu latro^ neu quis adulter. 

But as before hare religion was ao prefervative againft moral 
difbrders : fbnow, society alone, would be ec^ually imabb to.pre^ 
vent them* 

X 1. Votfirfii its hws can have no further efficacy than to rc^ 
ftrain men from open tranigseflion ; while what i& done amife ui 

* See § V. i7» x. when it is fliewn, how it might happen that men, in a. fiate of 
nature, might lire together in peace : though we haYe there j^ven the veafont why thqr 
veiy rarely ixu 
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private, though equally tending to the public hurt, efcapes their 
aiiimadverfion ; and man, fince his entering into Society, would 
have greatly improved his praftice in this fecret way of mifchief. 
For now an effeftual fccurity being provided againft open violence^ 
and the inordinate principle of felf-Iove being ftill the {ame, fecret 
traft was the art to be improved ; and the guards of Society invit- 
ing men to a carelefs fecurity, what advantages this would afford 
to thofe hidden mifchiefs which civil laws could not cenfure, is eafy 
to conceive. 

2. But, fecondfy^ the influence of civil Laws cannot, in all cafes, 
be extended even thus far, namely, to reftrain open tranfgreffion* 
It cailfcot tbeny when the fevere prohibition of one irregularity 
threatens the bruiging on a greater: and this will always be the 
cafe when the irregularity is owing to the violence of the fenfual 
appetites. Hence it hath come to pafs, that no great and opulent 
Community could ever punitti fornication^ in fuch a fort as its ill 
influence on Society was confefled to defer ve : becaufe it was alwayt 
found, that a fevere reftrain t of this, opened the way to more fla* 
gitious lufts. 

3. The very attention of civil Laws to their principal ohjeSt oc- 
cafions a further inefficacy in their operations. To underftand this 
we muft. confider, that the care of the State is for the whole, un- 
der which individuals are confidered but in the fecond place, as ac- 
ceflaries only to that wJbole, ; the confequence of which is, that, 
for the fake of the Aggregate, individuals are fometimes left neg- 
lected; which happens when general^ rather than particular views 
ingroTs the public attention. Now the care of Religion is for par- 
TicuLARs; and a If^bole has but the fecond place in its concern. 
JBut this is only touched upon to fliew, in p&flingi the Natural' re- 
medy far the d^feds here explained. 

4. But this was not all, there was a further ineflicacy in human 
Laws: the Legiflature, in enquiring into the mutual duties of 
Citizens, arifing from thdr equality of condirion, found thofe duties 
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to be of twa' Idad^ : ttie firft* they intituled the duties of pibh^. 
FBCT obligation; beoaufe civil Laws could retdU/, and oom**, 
modidufly, and were, of neceffity, required to enforce their obfer-* 
vaQoe^ The other they called the duties of impbrfKct Obliga« 
TioN ; not, that morality does not as flrongly exa^t thexp* but be* 
taufe, civil Laws could, not conveniently take notice cf tbenl^ and, 
that they were fuj^ied not fo immediately and vitally to afiefb 
the being of Society. Of this latter kind are gratitude^ bojpitalityy 
clfarity^ &c. Concerning fuch, civil Laws, for thefe reaibns, are 
generally iilent. And yet, though it may bfe tftte^.that thefe du« 
ttes, which human Laws .thus okedook, may odt ib dirediy dfi^ 
Society, it is very cef-tain, that their violation brings on as fatal, 
though not fo fwift deflruftiont as that of the duties ofperfeSl o6Ii^ 
gation. A very competent judge, and who alfo fpeaks the fenti* 
ment of Antiquity in this matter, hath not fcrupled to fay : ^^ Ut 
^< fcias per fe expetendam efle gratis animi adfcSionem^ per ie fu« 
** gienda res eft ingratum t^t : quoniam nihil aeque cohcorcfiam hu* 
*^ mani geiiGris dtfTociat ac diftrahit quam hoc vitium *•** 

5. But flill further, befides thefe duties both oiperfeSl and imper^ 
feSt obligationi for the eilcouraging and enforcing of which civil 
Society was invented ; Society itfelf begot and produced a new Jet 
of duties^ which are, to fpeak in the mode of the Legiflature^ of 
imperfe^ cbligation: the £rft and principal of which is that anti* 
quated Ibifgotten virtue called the love t)V QUft country* 

6.' But la/Uyt Scckty not only introduced anew fet of duties, 
but likewife increafed and inflamed, to an infinite degree, thole in* 
ordinate appetites, for whofe correflion it was invented and intro- 
duced : like ibme kind of powerful medicines, which, at the very 
*ime they ate working % cure, heighten the malignity of the dif- 
eafe. For our wants increale, in proportion as. the arts of life ad*- 
vance. But in proportion to our wants, fb is our uneafinefs ; — to 
our uneafinefs, fo our endeavours to remove it— to our endeavours, 
fo the weakhefs of human rejlralnt.,^ Hence it i^ evident, that in 

* •«< * Seneca de Benef. lib, iv« cap. x8« 
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a STATE OP NATUKS, wkisre little is coufulted bat the^fupport of 
oor being, our wants muft be few, and our appetites, in.propor^ 
tion, weak; and that in civil society, where the arts of Itf^ 
are cultivated, our wants muft be many, and our appetites^ ia 
proportion, ftrong. 

IL Thus far concerning the imperfedion of civil Society, ,wtlhi 
regard to the adminiffaration of that power which it hath, namely* 
of pumjhing Tranfgreffors. We fhall neact confider its nmch greater 
imperfedion with regard to that . power which it wantetli ; namely 
oireivi^ding the Obedient* * .* 

The two great iandions of all Law and Command irt rewakd- 
and FUKisHM£KT. Theie are generally^ called the two hinges, on 
which all kinds of Government turn. Audio far is certain, and 
apparent to the cotaimon fenfe of mankind, that whatever laws, 
are not enforced by both rtiefe fan£kians, will never be obferved 
in any degree fufficient to carry on the ends of civil Society^ 

Yet, I ihall now (hew, from the original conftitution and nature 
of this Society, that it neither had, nor could enforce,, the sanc«^ 

TION OF REWARD* 

But, to avcrid miftakes, I defire it may be obferved,. that by re^ 
nvardy muft needs here be meant,, fueb as is conferred on, every on^^ 
for obeying the laws of his country ; not fuch as is beftowed on par- 
ticular^, for any eminent fervice : as hypunipment we underi^and 
that which is infixed on every one for tranfgrej^ng the law ; not thaL 
which is impoied on particulars, for negle£ling to da all th^ icryice 
in their power. 

I make no doubt but this will bo called a paradox ;. nothing being, 
more common in the, mouths of politicians*, than that thefan3ions, 
(f reward and punijhmeht are tbeiw^. pillars of civil government t 
and all the modem U/0///IJ atid ancient iyftems of . fpecuUt^ve ^po^ 

* Neque folum ut Solonis dictum pfurpem^ qui & fapientifEmus fiiit ex feptem, & 
legum fcriptor folus ex feptem. Is ren^ublicam duahusrehus c0ntijieri dixit, framio t^ ^etmd^ 
Cic» ad Brutum, Ep. 15* Edit. Oxcm: 410. T. IX» p« Sj, S6. ' 
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titles derive the whole vigour of thcit* laws from thefe two fources. 
In fuppoit then of my afiertion, permit me to inforce the two fal- 
lowing proportions : 

I. That, by the original confiittaion of civil Government, the 
iandtion of rewards was not eftablifhed by it. 

IL That by the very nature of civil Government tYity could not 
ht eftabliihed. 

^h The tmth of the firft propofition appears from hence. On 
entering into Soci^9 it was ftipulated, between the Magiftrate and 
Peoplev thfXproteffiM and obedience fhould be the reciprocal condi- 
tions of each other. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, that 
4debt on Society 'is:dffcharged by the prote£lion it afibrdeth him. But 
in refpeft to difobedience, the proceeding is not analogous ; (though 
prote6tiod,^ ^s the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 
of it, for disobedience;) and^for theie:reafons : The effefl of withdraw- 
trig prote£l:ioiimuft he either expulfion from the Society, or the expof- 
Hig the bfiender to alllcind of licence, from others, in it. Society 
oould not pradife the firft, without bringing the body politic into 
a confumption ; nor the latter without throwing it into convulfions^ 
Befidos, the firil is no punifliment at alU but by accident ; it 
being only the leaving oaie Society to enter into . another : and the 
feootid Is a very inadequate puniihment ; for though all obedience 
be the fame, and fo, uniform proteSlion a proper return for it ; yet 
dijlbbedience being of various kinds and degrees, the withdrawing 
proCe£Uon, in this latter fenfe^ would be too great a puniihment foe 
fome cfrimes, and too finall for others. 

This being' the cafe, it was ftipulated that the trapfgreflbr fhould 
be fubjedl to pecuniary mul£ls, corporal infli£lion, mutilation of 
members, and capital feverities. Hence arofe the Sandion, and the 
mly fanSiion of civil Laws : for, that proteSion is no reward, in 
the ienfe which theie are punifliments, is plain from hence, that 
the one is of the eflence of Society itfelf; thfe other an occaiional 
adjundii But this .will farther appear by confidering the oppofite 
•0 pcoCe£tion, which is expulfion^ or baniihment ; for this is the 
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natural cMfequence of withdrawinig proteSioniJ Now this, as wfe 
£iid, is no puniihrnernt but bj apcident: and Co the St».tc undeiF- 
ftood It ; as we may colleft, even from their manner of egaplcfying 
it as a purtiJJbment on offenders : for banifliment is of untverfal.pfe^ 
with other punifliments, in all focietles^ Now where withdraw^ 
ing prote^ion is inflid^ed as a puniihment, the pra6klce of ^11 3(9tes^ 
hath been to retain their right to obedience from . thfe baniflie^ 
member; though, according tB the nature of the thtngi confi4ered 
alone, that right' be really difcbarged; obedience ajid.pr€rt:e<^ipi>^ 
as we obferved, being reciprotal* . But it was nceaflacy all ftat€f^ 
(hould a6: in this manner when they infii<^d exikiit$.a puni(hi' 
ment, it being no ^punifhment bi3t by accident,: wh:^ c}a(iil» 
to fubjedion was remitted with it. They had a rigA% tQ a^ thus ( 
becaufe it was infii^ed on. an offender i who by his very ofienee^ad 
forfeited all claim of ad vantage from that ir^i^rp^fi/.o^if/^^^ i ^- ^ 

If. The fecotid proportion is^ that byt the uattireiof civU goije^ 
Ipent, thefanSHon of rewards could not be eir^dJrced by ,U : My reaibii 
is, becaufe Society could neither difiinguifh the ob^ds of its £1*^ 
vour; nor reward them, though they were diftinguiihcd. 

I; Firft, Soeiety could not difiingui/b the oiji^s of its favour^ : Tii^ 
in^\di punishment, there is no need of kpowiog riie motives q{ 
the offender; but judicidly to confer reward, on 'the ob4dienC# 
there is. 

All that civil judicatures do in punifhtng is to find whether tho^ 
Z&. was wiljiitfjf oommited* Thqr enquire. not onto the inlieutipa or 
motives any further, or otherwife thaa &a: they afethe m^wks.ol^it 
voluntary aSl^ and having foumd it fo^ they concern: themfelves no 
more with the man*s motives of prmciples of ading ; but puniih^ 
without icruple, in confiddnce of the ofli^nder^s demerit. And thift 
ttrith very good reafbn; becaufe no one of. a found mtnd» can.be 
ignorant of the principal ofllences agamft rights or of the malignitji 
of thofe offences, but by fome fottifh negligence which hatb 
hindered hia information ; or fome brutal paffion which hath pre*; 
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^4ked bis judgment ; both which are highly &ujty, ami defense 
civil puni(hment» 

It is othcrwife m rewarding abftinetice. from tvaogreifion^ Hexe 
the motive muib be coniidered ; becaufe a& merely doing ill^ L e. 
without any particular hdA motive^ defervcs puniihmenty a crimie 
in the ca(e of yrropg judgmient being ever neceflarily inferred ; fa 
merely oBfiaimngfrom iilj u c. without wcf particular good motive^ 
cannot, for that very reaibo, have ?ny merit. 

InjueTtcially rewarding^ therefore, the motives muft be known, but 
human judicatures cannot know them but by accident : it is only that 
tribunal, which fearqhes the heart, that can penetrate thus far. We 
conclude, therefore,; /6^Ar^w*ir^ cannot^ property^ be tbcfanSion of 
human laws. 

If it fhoiild be ^i($, . that though rewards cannot be equitably ad- 
mlniftred, as punifkmenta may, yet, nothing hinders but that, for 
the good of Society, all who obferve the laws ihould be rewarded,. 
as all who tranfgrefs the laws are puniihed ? The anfwer will lead 
V8 to the proof of the fecond part of this propofition. 
« 2. That Society could not vewzvd^' though it JhouU ilfcover the oif^ 
jeS^s of its favour i the reaibn is,, bccaufe no Society can ever find a 
fiipd Juificien^ for that purpoie^. without railing it on the people 
US a tax. to pay it bia^k to the^i as a reward. 

But the univerfal practice of Society confirms this reafoning, and 
is explained by it ; the Indian oi pmijbments only havbg, in all 
ages and places, been employed to fecure the obfervance of civil 
law^. This was fo rer^axkable a fa£t, that it could not eicape th/e 
Bi^ice of a cert^n adoiirable Wit and Audious observer of men and 
manners ; who (peaks of it as an univerial defe£t r^ Altboi^b ^we 
ufually (fays he) call reward and puniflment the two hinges^ upon 
wbiob all government turnSy yet. I could never o^fgrve this maxim to be 
put in praSice by a^y, nation except that y*Lilliput *. Thus he m^ 
lioduceth an accoutxt of the law» and cuftoms of an Utopian Conf& 

* GuUivcf *t Tnvels,. ydI. i. p. 97. 
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tution of his own framing ; and, for that matter, as good, per- 
haps, as any of the reft : and, had he intended it as a fatire againft 
fuch chimerical Comtrion wealths, nothing could have been more 
juft. For all thefe political romancers, frorfi Plato to this Author, 
make civil rewards and punilhments the two hinges of governments 

I have often wondered what it was, that could lead them from 
fa£l, and univerfal practice, in fo fundamental a point. But with- 
out doubt it was this : The defign of fuch fort of writings is to 
give a perfeft pattern of civil Government ; and to fupply the fan- 
cied defedls in real Societies. The end of government coming firft 
under confideration ; and the general practice of Society feeming to 
declare this end to be only, what in truth it isi fecurity to our 
temporal liberty and property ; the fimplicity of it difpleafed, and 
the plan appeared defeftive. They imagined, that, by enlarging 
the bottom, they (hould ennoble the ftrufture ; and, therefore, 
formed a romantic projeft of making civil Society ferve for all the 
good purpofes it was even accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, inftead of giving us a true pifture of civil Government, thcy^ 
jumbled together all forts of Societies into one ; and confounded 
the religious^ the literary^ the mercantile^ the convivial^ with the 
CIVIL. Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth 
reading carefully, will find that the^ errors they abourid in are aH 
of this nature; and that they arife from thelofing, or never having' 
had, a true idea of the finiplc plan of civil Government : a circum- 
fiance which, as we have (hewn elfewhere *, hath occafioned many 
wrong judgments concerning it. No wonder, then, that this irtif- 
take concerning the end of civil Society, xlrew after it othe^^s, con* 
cerning the means ; and this, amongft the reft, that reward was 
one of the fanStions of human laws. 

On the whole then, it appears, ' that civil Society hath no^, in 
itfelf, the Sancton of rewards^ to iecure the obfervance of its lawsl4 
So true, in this fenfe likewife, is fh6 obfervatibn of St Paul^ that 

^ Sec The Alliance DCtwccn Church and State. 
' ' • THE 
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THE LAV^ WAS NOT MADE FOR THB RIGHTEOUSt BUT FOA THB 
UNKVLY AND DISOBEDIENT. 

But it being evident, that the joint fandions of rewards and pu«. 
nlflunents are but juft fufficient to fecure the tolerable obiervance- 
of Right (the miflaken opinion* that thefe are the two hinges of 
government t artfiug from that evidence) it follows^ that^ as re- 
ligion ONLY can supply THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WHICH 
SOCIETY NEEDS, AND HATH NOT ; RELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY NE- 
CESSARY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Thus, on the whole we fee, L That Society, by its own pro- 
per power, camiot provide for the obfervance of above one third 
part of moral duties ; and of that thirds but imperfeftly. We fee 
likewife, how, by the peculiar influence of its nature,^ it enlarges- 
the duty of the Citizen, at the fame time that it leflens his natural 
alnlity to perform k. . 

II.. We fee, which is a thing of far. greater confequence, that 
Society totally wants one of thoTe two fan£iions which are owned 
by all to be the neceiiary hinges 011 which government kurns^ and 
without which k cannot be fuppor ted» 

. To fupply thefe wants and imperfeftions^ fome other cpaftive^ 
power muft be added, (which halh its influence on the mind of 
man) to keep fociety from running back into confufion. But there 
is no other than the power of religion; which, teaching aa 
over-ruling Providence,, the Rewarder of good men, and the Pu* ^ 
nifher of ill,, can oblige to the duties of imperfe£i obligation^, whicb 
human laws overlook : and teaching alfo^ that this Providence is* 
omnifoienrt, that it fees> the moft fecret a£tions and intentions 
of men,; ai^ hath glveui laws for the perfeding their nature, will 
oblige to thofe duties oiperfe^ obligation^ which human, laws can- 
liot reach, or fuffieiently enforce^ 

Thus have we explained in general the mutual aid, religion' 
and ci'Oil policy lend to one another : riot unlike that which two^ 
A^tlies^ in the lame quarrel, may reciprocally receive againft a 
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cMiunon enemy ; Whila one party is cloiely prefled^ the other 
comes up to its relief; difengages the firft ; gives it time to rally 
aiid repair its force : By this time the afiifting party is pulhed in its 
tttrn^ arid needs the aid of that which it relieved ; which is now: 
at hand to re^ay the obligation. From henceforth the two parties 
aft in conjan^lion, and, by that means, keep the common ^netny 
ataftand. 

Having thiw proved the fcrvice of Religion in general, to Society; 
and (hewn after what manner it is performed, we are enabled to 
prooeed to the proof of the proportion in q\)eftioti ^ For by what hath 
been faid, it appears that Religion doth this fefvice folely, as it[ 
ieMbfth a Providence^ the rewarder tfgood men^ and the punijher of 
evil: fb that although it were poffible, as I think it is not*, that* 
there could be fuch a thing as a Religion not founded on the dodtrine^ 
of a Providence; yet, it is evident, fuch a Religion would be of no 
manner of ufe to Society. Whatfoever therefore is neceffary for the 
fupport of this doctrine is^ mediately neceflary for the well-being of 
Society. Now the dodrine of A future state: of rewards and 
punifliments is abfolulely and indifpenfably neceflary fw the iup-' 
port of the general do£trine of providence, under its prefent difpen« 
fations in this life; as we (hall now (hew. 

Religion eftabliftiing a Providence, the rewarder of virtue, and 
the punilher of vice, men naturally expeft to find the conftant and 
univocal marks of (bch an adminiflration. But the hi{h>ry of man^ 
kind, nay even of every one's own neighbourhood, would loon in- 
form the mofl: indiligent obferver, thai! the affairs of men wear a 
face of great irrregularity : the fcene, that ever and anon prefentB* 
itfelf, being of diftrcfled virtue, and profperous wickednefs ; which 
unavoidably brings the embarrafled Religlonift to the neceflity of 
giving up his belief, or finding out the folution [of theie untoward: 

^ St. Paul fuppofes there can nq more be a Religion without a Providence, than with- 
out a God : He that cometb to GoJ^ mujl hfUeve that be /j, and that he h a renj^arder oj then^ 
that diligefttlyftek him. Hebr« xi. 6i * ' 
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appearances. His firft reflexion might perhaps be viith the poet * : 

> 

omnia rebar 
Confilio firmata Dei ; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverfo tempore nafci» 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adfpicerem, lastofque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rurfus labefacta cadebat 
Religio. 

But, on fecond though ts, Reafon, that, from the admirable 
frame and harmony of the material univerfe, taught him that there 
muft needs be a fuperintending Providence, to influence that order 
which all its parts preferve, for the fake of the Whole, in their con- 
tinued revolutions, would ibon in(lru£t him in the abfurditjr of fup« 
pofing, that the fame care did not extend to Man, a creature of a 
far nobler nature than the moft confiderable of inanimate beings. 
And therefore human affairs not being dilptnfed, at prefent, agree- 
ably to that fuperintendence, he muft conclude, that Man (hall 
exifl after death, and be brought to a future reckoning in another 
life, where all accounts will be fet even, and all the prefcnt obfcu- 
rities and perplexities in the ways of Providenceun folded and ex- 
plained From hence Religion acquires refiftlefs force and fplendor ; 
and rifes on a folid and unfhaken bafis +• 

♦ Claud. . . 

f Hear an unexceptionable evidence to this whole matter: Et quidem (fays the free* 
tiiinkbg Lord Herbert) premium bonis, ftfuppliciummalis, vel hacinvita, velpofthanc 
Titam dari, llAtuebant Gentiles.— -Nihil mage congruum naturae divinae tfk docuerant^ turn 
pkiLofophorum, turn theologorum Gentiliumpr«cipuorum fcholae, quam utbona bonis, 
maia malis remetiretur Deus. Caeterum quum id qnoque cemerent, quetnadmodum viri 
boni caiamitatibus miferiifque oppreifi heic jacerent; mali iroprobique e contra lautitiis om» 
nibus affluerent; ccrtiffimis ex juflitiabonitateque divina argumcntis dedu^ie, bonis pod 
hanc vitam prsmium condigniim, roaiis pcrnam dari credebant : secus enim si £sset, 

KtlLLAM KSOFE JtfSTITlA NEa^E BOMIlATIS DIVINA RATIONEM CONSTA&E POSSE. 

Di nligioM Gentilium^ cap. Pramlum vel feena. 

Vol. I. K Now 
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Now this dodrine of a future stats beiijg the only fupport 
of Religion under the prefent and ordinary difpenfations of provi- 
dence, we conclude (which was what we had to prove) that the 
inculcating this dodlrine is necessary to the weighing ej Society. 

That it was the general fentiment of mankind^ \v« (hall fee 
hereafter; where it will be (hewn, that there never was, in any 
time or place, a civilized People (the jewiJI:) only excepted) who 
did not found their Religion on this do£trine, as being confcious it 
could not be fuftained without it. And as for the neceility of Re- 
ligion itfelf to Society, the very enemies of all Religion are the 
loudeft to confefs it : For, from this apparent truth, the; Athelft of 
old formed his famous argument againft the divine origin of Reli- 
gion ; which nxakes (b great a figure in the common fyftems of 
infidelity. Here then, even on our adverfary's confeflion, we might 
reft our caufe ; but that we find (fo inconftant and perverfe is irie- 
ligion) fome modern Apologifts for Atheifm have abandoned the 
fyftem of their predeceflbrs, and chofen rather to give up an argu^ 
ment againft the divine original of religion, than acknowledge the 
civil ufe of it ; which with much franknefs and confidence thejr 
have adventured to deny. 

Thefe therefiore having endeavoured to cut away the very ground! 
we ftand upon, in proof of our propofition, it will be proper to esr- 
amine their pretenfions. 

SEC T. m. 

THE three great Advocates* for this paradox are commonrp 
reckoned Fomponatius, Ca]U>an, and Bayle ; wha are 
put together, without diftinftion t whereas nothing is more certaia 
than that, although Cardan and Bayle indeed defended it, Pompona^ 
iius was of a very difiereat opinion :. but Bayle had entered him intoi 
this fervice ; and fa great is Bayle^s authority, that nobody perceived 
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the deluiion. It will be but juftice then to give Pomportatius a fak 
hearing, and let hicn fpeak for himfelf. 

This learned Italian^ a famous Peripatetic of the fifteenth cen* 
tury, wrote a treatife ♦ to prove that, on the principles of Ar^iath^ ' 
it could not be proved that the foul was immortal : But the doC'- 
trine of the mortality of tbic foul being generally thought to- have 
very pernicious confequences, he coivreived it lay upon^ hitn to fay 
fomething to that obje£tion. In his yiiith chapter, therefore, he 
enumerates thofe confequences ; and in the xivth, gives diftindt, anf 
fwers to each of them. That which fuppofeth* his do6]brine to affed^ 
£xuety, is exprefled in thcfe words ; ^^^ Ohj* z. In the fcoond place^ 
«« a Doan perfuaded of the mortality of the foul ou^t in no caie^ 
•* even in the moft urgent, to prefer death to life : And fef fortxr 
^^ tude, which teaches us to defpife death, and, when our cbunr 
^* try, or the public good requii;es, even to chufe it, would bq tip 
*^ more. Nor on fuch principles (houid we hazard life for a luriend c 
^^ on the contrary 9 we fhould commit any wickednefs rather tha^ 
^^ undergo the lofs of it : which is contrary to what Arifioik teacheth 
** in his Ethies+.'* His reply to this, in the following chapt;er, 19 
that virtue refuira tpejhould die far our country pr cur /fiends ; and 
ibat virtue is nescer fa perfe3 as when it brings no dowir with it: 
But then lie fubjoins, ^^ Philoibphers, and the karned, only knovv 

* De Immortalksite Animx, printed in ximp, An. 1534. Jt is of him chiefly that the . 
celebnite^ Melchior Canus feems to (peak, in the following .words ; ^' Audivimus Italos 
" quofdam, qui f«is & ArtfioteUtc AvcrroY tantum tcmporis dant, q\ianttfm iicris literii 
**'it, ^>A maumi facra doAdha deledtatitur ^ tantum vero fidei, quantum Apoftolis & 
^ EvangBiifiirii qui ma^ime fimt Jti Chirifii doftriaam rriigipfi; Bscqu^niita ftiQt.19 
^« Italia pdtifera ill? dogm^tar^^r ptorftdltaie attimt^ M ^vinz circfi res humanas mftyvh 
*• JcMfiaj fi verum eft quod dicitur.** Ofcra^ 1. x. c. ;• p* 446. Cokn. 1605, 8vo. 

f ^ecunddy quia (lante. animi huipani roortalitate, homo in nullo cafu, quantumcun* 
que ur^^ntifliipo, de beret eligerc mortem : & fie remoMeretur fortitudo, qua praecipit 
contemnerc mortem, & quod pro pati'ia & bono publico deb^mus mortem eligere : nc- 
.que pro amico d^beremus exponere animam noilram ; imo qu9dcanque fcelus & nefas 
perpetrare magis quam mortem Tubire: quod eft contra Arid. ^ Ethic, & 9 ejufdem, 
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•♦ what pleafures the praftice of virtue can procure ; and what ml- 
** fery attends ignorance and vice :— but men not underftanding the- 
** excellence of virtue, and deformity of vice, would commit any 
?*• wickednefs rather than fubmit to death : To bridle therefore their 
-•* unruly appetites, they were taught to be influenced by hope of 
^* reward, and fear of punilhment *."•— This is enough to (hew 
what Pomponatius thought of the neceffity of Religion to the State. 
He gives up fb much of the objeftion as urges the ill confequence 
d the doftrine of the mortality to mankind in general ; but in fb 
doing hath not betrayed the caufe he undertook : which was to* 
prove that the belief of the mortality o£the foiil would have no ill 
influence on the praftice of a learned Pbripatetic : he. pretends not 
that it would have no evil influence on the grofs body of mankind 
to the prejudice of Society. This appears from the nature and de*- 
iign of the treatife ; written entirely on peripatetic principles,: to. 
explain a point in that philofbphy : by the force of which expla*- 
nation, whoever was perfuaded of the mortality of the foul, muft 
give bis allent on thofo principles; principles otity fitted to in« 
fiuence learned men. It was hie buiineis therefore to ^amine^. 
what ei^ds ti>is bdief woiald have ovt fuch^ and on foch only^ 
And this, it mu& be owned, he hath done with dexterity enough. 
But that this belief would be mofl pernicious, ta the body, of maup 
khid in general, he confefles with all ingenuity. And as his owni 
words are the fullefl proof that he thought wfth the reft of the 
world, concerning the kifluence of Religion, and particularly of 
the doctrine of a future flate of rewards and p^unifhraents, oa So«* 
ciety, I fhallbeg leave to tratifcribe them at large. ^'" There arc 
•* fome nacn of fo ingenaious and well framed a nature, that they 

* Soli enim phitofopht A: fiudiofi^, \A dicit— Arift. 6 Ethic, fcnmt quaotam dete£ta«» 
tionem generent Tircutes, &: quantam miferifinL ignorant ia & vitia.«—Sed quod fiomineft- 
noii cognofcenttts excelleotiam virtutis & iveditatem vitii, omne fcelus perpetrarent, pri^ 
vfquam mori : quare ad refr«nanduiii diras hominum cupidkates, data efi fpes prcmiti 
& tknor piimtioaitt P. 119* 
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" arc brought to the pradicc of virtue from the fole confideration- 
♦/ of its dignity ; and are kept, from vice on the bare profpe<Q: of its 
** bafenefs : but fuch excellent perfons are very rare. Others there 
" are of a fbmewhat lefs heroic turn of mind; and thcfe, befides 
'* the dignity of virtue, and the bafenefs of vice, are worked upoii 
*> by fame and honours, by infamy and difgrace, to ftiun evil and 
pcrfevere in good: Thefe are of the fecond clals of men. Others 
again are kept in order by the hope of fome real benefit, or the: 
dread of corporal punifliment ; wherefore that fuch may follow 
virtue, the Politician hath contrived ta allure them by dtgnitieSr 
poifi^ons, and things of the like nature ; infliding mulcts, de- 
gradations, mutilations, and capital puniihixrents> to deter therai 
** from wickednefs. There are yet others of fa intraftable and* 
" perverfe a fpirit, that nothing even of this ca» move them^ as^ 
*• daily experience (hews ; for thefe, therefore, it was, that the- 
** PoKticiah invented ibedo^rine of a future Jiate\ where eternal re- 
" wards are refervcd for the virtuous, and eternal punishments,. 
'* which have the more powerful mfluence of the two* for the* 
** wicked. For the greater part of thofc who live well, do fo, 
^^ rather for fear of the punifhment, than Out of appetite to the 
^^ rewafd : for mifery is better known to man, than that imraea<*^ 
•• furable good which Religion promifeth : And therefore as this^ 
♦* lafl contrivance may be dire^f^ed to promote the welfare of men; 
** of all conditions and degrees,, the Legiflator„ intent on public 
^* good^ aiKL feeing a general propenfity to evil, eflabliihed the. 
^ do6lrkie of the i&imqktality of the soul. Little felicitous forr 
•• truthy \vt all this, but intent only on utility ^ that he might draw 
^ mankind to virtue. Nor is he to be blamed r for as the phydciani 
^^ deceives, his patient ia order to reffose his health, fb»the lawgiver. 
^^ invents apologues to form the manners of his people.. Indeed! 
^^ were all of that noble turn of mind with thofe enumerated under 
^ the firfl: clafe, then would they"^ aB, even on the fuppoiition of 
^ the four^ mortality,, exactly perform, their mutual duties to ona: 
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** another. But as there are^ upon the matter^ nam of this dijpcfition^ 
^ he muft, of necefEty, have recourfe to arts *, more fitted to the 
^« general difpofition.'* 

After all this, it is furpiizing that Mr. BayU fliouid fb far mif^ 
take this book» as to imagine the author argues in it again/i the 
ufefulnefs ^religion tofociety : efpccblly, when we confider that Mr. 
Bayle appears to have examined the book £> nearly as to he able 
to confute a common error concerning it» nameiyt that it vutx 
wrote to prow the mortality of the foul: Whereas he fliews, that it 
was wrote only to prove, that, on the principles of' Ar^otlt^ oei-* 
ther that, nor the contrary, could be dicmooibated* Bytlet us h^ar 
him ; ^^ That which Pomponatius hath replied tx> t];ie i»a(bnin|^ 
^ borrowed from hence^ that the do&rine of the mortality of the 
^ foul would invite men to all fojt of crimes, deferves. to be 6cvi«- 

* Aliqm fiiot hoorfn^ iageaui, & bene tnfltmtae Aaturjge, adeo qwod vA TurtntiunJii^ 
4ticiiDtur ex folji v^rtlKif {lobilitatei U a vitio retn^uotur e;c fola eJAis foeditatc : Ic bi» 
Qptun^ difpofiti £un.t, IJceC perpauci funt. Aliqui verb funt minug bene dUpofiti ; & hi 
praeter nobilitacem vir.tutis» & fGcditateai vitii, ex pra&miisy laudibus, & hoi\oribQ9 ; ex 
poenis, vituperiis, & infamia, fludlofa operantur, & vitia fugiunt : & hi in fe'cundo gradu 
fbnt. Aliqui VQr« propter fpem alieujus botii, & timore peenc corporalis ftudibfi ••llci- 
Ytatur : qiiarc, ut tales ^ictxicem ooofeqiianttirf flacuuot politici ret auhlm^ iiFQV.<Kgpita<^ 
leir, v^l aliquid taleTi ut vitia vero fugiant, fUtuuot vel \tk pecuiva» vel io bctnocet v«l 
lA CQtpore^ feu mutilando membniin, feu occidendo puniri. Quidam vero. ex ferocita^Q 
Se perverfitate naturae, nullo horum moventur, ut quotidian a docet experientia ; ideo 
pofuerunt virtuofis in alia vita pnemia aeterpa, vitiofis vero sterna damna, quae maxime 
terrerent : majorque pars hominum, fi bonum oper fttur» ipfigie c^ metu<etenii^a«aBi quaiti' 
fpe sterai boni opcnotur booum, cum damna fuiu l|lagi9^npWlJq^8^ita^. qtiaytiHa bona.qB^e^- 
«a : & quoDiana hoc uUimum i^geQiuln omnibus boi^nibus patefl prodc^ei cuj;ufcup(|uegra^ 
dus fmt, refpiciens legidatprpronitatom viairui^ ad malum, ifitendens commuoi bono, fanxit 
aninxam eflp immortalen;!, non cur^ns de veritate, fed tan turn de probitate, ut inducat 
homines ad virtutcm. Neque accufandus eftpoKticus : ficut namqne medicus multa 4n« 
git, ut segro fazytatqpi Millniat; fie politicus apdlagoa format, ut csi^ei .reffift:et«e««-S 
qmofiJhoHnif^jcs.ofivat i^'iOo prin^o^gpadn »iwp^^tQ, SLfcot^ tUV^ aniiiiofvtn nAor^f^to>^ 
fiu^dipfi ^erejtit ; fed quad auiU funt ii^ns dSTpQTiitiQDis h ^uacejilp^s inj;qius ioPc^or^XKer 
ccflc fuil. — P.ag, iijjj 134, ia5, 
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•• fidcred */' And then he produces thofc arguments of Pompona^ 
//w, which we have given above^ (^ the natural excellence of virtue^ 
and deformity of vice ; that bappinefs confjls in the praBice of the 
me J and mifery in that of the ^tber^ Gfr. Thefe he calls poorfolu^ 
tions: Ind^d poor enough, had it been, as Mn Bayle fuppofes, 
Pomponatius*s defign to prove that the dodlrine of the mortality of 
riie foul did not invite the generality of men to wickcdaefs : for 
the account given by Pomponattus himfelf of the origin of the con^ 
trary dodrine, fliews, that, but for this, they would have run 
headlong into vice* But fuppofing the Peripatetic's defign to be^ 
as indeed it was, to prove that the dodrine of the mortality would 
have no ill influence on the learned followers oiArifloile^ then thefe 
arguments, which Mr. Bayle calls poor one$y will be found to have 
0ieir weight. But he goes on* and tells us, that Poinponatius brings 
'a better argument from fa£tj where he takes notice of fever al^ who 
denied the tmtnortattty of the foul^ and yet lived as well as their 
believing neighbours. This is indeed a good argument to the pur- 
pofe, fiar which it is employed by Pomponatius ; but whether it be 
ib to that, for which, Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed it, ihall 
be con£dered hereafter, when we come to meet with it again in this. 
later writer^s apology for atheifm. But Mr. Bayle was £b full of 
his own favourite queflion, that he did not give, due attention to 
Pomponatius s ; and having, as I obferved above, refuted a vulgar 
error with regard to this famous trad, and imagining that thd- 
impiety, io generally charged on it, was folely founded in that 
error, he goes on infulting the enemies of Pomponatius in this man- 
. ner : " If the charge of impiety, of which Pomponatius hath beeit 
** accufed, was only founded on his book of the immortality of the- 
^fauly we muft needs fay there was never any aceufation more 
^* impertinent or a ftronger inftance of the iniquitous perverfity of 

* Ce que Ponponacc a repondn I la raiibn empruatie db ce que ie dogme de I» 
fnortaHt6 de I'ame porteroit les homines i toutes fortet de crimes, eft difoe dc confidera«> 
tiom Dift. Hiil. U CxiU Art. Pompohace, Rem. (H.) 
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<* the perfecutors of the philofophers *.'* But Pvmponaths will not be 
fo eafily fet clear : For let him think as he would concerning the 
foul, yet the account he gives of the origin of Religion, as the 
contrivance of ftatefmen, here produced, from this veify traft De 
immortalitate ansma^-i% fo highly impious, that his enemies will be 
hardly perfuaded to give it a fofter name than downright atheifm* 
Nor is it impiety in general, of which, we endeavour to acquit 
him, but only that fpecies of it, which teaches that Reitgion is ufe^ 
iefs to Society. And this we think we have done ; although it be 
by ftiewing him to have run into the oppofite extreme, which would 
infinuate it was the creature of politicks. 

Cardan comes next to be con(idered : and him nobody hath in* 
jured^ He, too, is under Bayle^s deluiion, concerning Pompona^ 
tius : For, writing on the fame fubjeft +, he borrows the Peripatetlc*s 
arguments to prove that Re/igion was even pernicious to Society. This 
was fo bold a ftroke, that Mr. Bayle^ who generally follows him 
pretty elofely, drops him here : Nor do I know that he ever had a 
fecond, except it was the unhappy philofopher of Maltnjbury ; who, 
fcorning to argue upon the matter, imperioufly pronounced, that 
he who prefumed to propagate Religion in a Society, without leave 
©f the Magiftrate, was guilty of the crime of Lefe Majejly^ as intro- 
ducing a power fuperior to the Leviatbatis. But it would be 
unpardonable to keep the reader much longer on this poor lunatic 
Italian^ in whom^ as Mr. Bayle pleafantly obferves, fenfe was^ at 
heji^ but an appendix to bis folly J. Befides, there is little in that 

trail, 

* Si Ton n'a fonde les impiecez, doot on l*accufc, que fur fon Kvre ie rimmortaliti de 
Vame^ il n'y cut jamais d'accuiation plus impettineotey que €Alle*la» ni qui foic uiie 
inarque plus exprefle de l*entctement inique des perfecuteurs des philofophes. 

f De immortalitate auimorum lihcr^ Lugd. ap. Gr/ph. 1545 ; ct Opera omnia, fol. Lug- 
iduni, 1663, Tom. II. p. 458. 

J The charming picture he draws of himfelf, and which he cxcufcs no otherwife than 
bf laying the fault on his stars, will hardly prejudice any one in favour of his opinions. 
How faf it rcfcmblcs any other of the brotherhood, they beft know, who have examined 
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traft, but what he ftole from Pomptmatius ; the ftrength of which, 
to fupport CardatCs paradox^ hath been confidered already ; or what 
Mr. BayU hath borrowed from him ; the force of which (hall be! 
confidered hereafter : But that little is fb peculiarly his own, that 
as no other can claim the property, fb no one hath hitherto ofurpei 
the ufe. Which yet, however, is remarkable : for there is no traih 
fo worthlefs, but what fbme time or other finds a place in a Free* 
thinker's. fyflem. We will not defpair then but that this paltry 
rubbifh may one day or other have an honourable flation in fbme of 
thefe fafhionable fabricks. And^ not to hinder its fpeedy prefer** 
meiit, I ^fliall here gjveit the reader in its full force, without an*^ 
fwcr or reply* He brings the following argument to prove that 
the dodrine of the Immortality of the foul is even deftruftive to fo- 
ciety; — ** From this flattering notion of a future state, ill 
*♦ mea.get opportunity to compafs thdr wicked defigns : and, on 
** the fainc account, good men fiifFer themfelves to be injurioufly 
** treated. Civil laws, relying on this fanciful afliflance, relax their 
•* neceflary feverity; and thus is the opinion productive of much 
^f mifchief to mankind*." And then, by another argument as 
good, he fhews the benefits accruing to the flate from the belief of 
the {oxlI^s mdrtality: «* Thofe who maintain that the foul dies with 
** the body, mufl needs be, by their principles, honefler men than 
^* others, becaufe they have a peculiar interefl in preferving their re- 
V putation ; this being the only future property they pretend to : 

the gcQiuiof mo^ern^mfklelUj. Howetrer, thui he fpeaks of his own amiable torn of 
mind : ** In dietn virentcni, nvgacem, religionU contenaptorem, injurix illatx meroorem, 
** iovidum, triflemy in fidia torero, prodicorcn)| magum, incantatorem, fuonsm oforeni, 
** turpi libidini deditumi fbUtanuni) inamoennm, auflerum ; fponte etiani divinanteni^ 
'''^elotypiim, obfccenuin, iafcivum, maledicum, varium, ancipitem, iropurum, calum- 
** niatorem, &c.** Wc have had many Free-thinkers^ but few fuch Free-J^akers. But 
though thefe fort of writers are not iifed to give us fo direSi a picture of themfelves, yet 
it hath been obferved, ^hat they have unawares copied frona their own tempers^ in the 
ungracious drawings they have made of Human Nature and Religion. 
* toe immortalitate animorum^ cap, ii. 

Vol. I. L * ' «* And 
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** And the Profi^flioa of the Soura mortality being generally efteemed 
y^ as fcandalous as that of ufury^ fuch men will be mod exa£t and 
^' fqrupulous in point of honour, as your ufu'rer, to keep up the 
^* credit of his calling, is^ of all; men the moft. religious obfervcr of 
«* 1^ word**** 

SECT. IV. 

MR. Ba YLE, the laA fupportei of this paradox, is of a very 
different charad^er from thtie Italian Sophifts: A writer^ 
whiOj to the utmoft.ftrengthaadcleamefs.of reafoning^ hath added 
all.the-liveUnefs, and. delicacy' of wit : whoy pervading human na^ 
ture at his eafey.ftruck into theporovince of faeadox^ as an exercife 
Ibr the unwearied vigour of bis mind: whcs wkh a (bul fiiipediDr to^ 
the fharpeft attacks of fortune, and a heait pra£ti&d to the befb 
phUofophy,, had not yet enough of real greatnefs to oreccome that 
laft foible of fuperior mindis^- the. temptation of honoui^ which the^ 
ACADEMIC EXERCISES OP WIT IS conceived to bring to its pro^ 
fbilbrs. 

A writer of thi$ charaAer wiU defehre a partkular regard : for 
paradoxes^ which in the hands of a Toland of a %ndal^ end in ranlt 
of&Qffive impiety, will^ under the management of a Batls^ always 
afford fonaething for ufe or curiofity t Thus, in the very work wc 
are about to examicie ^^ tbe maay admirable obfervations oa the 
nature and genius of pdytheiihit h^ppea.to be a fulLaniwer) to allf 
which the Author oiCbriJiiantty as old as the Creation hath advanced 
againft the ufe of revelation.. For a. ildlful chemiifV, though dtfap* 
pointed in his grand magifterium^ yet often discovers, by the way^ 
• ibme uieful and noble medicament; while the ignorant pretender, 
to the art^ not only lofes his labojur,. but fills all about him with^ 
the poifonous fieams oifublimatu 

* Cap. zxziiuejufd..tra£t.. 

f Fenfees diTcrfes^ ecritet k un do£bur de Sorbonne k I'occafion de Ui comete qui* 
pariit «u moit de Decembre, 1680.. &«-CoDtinuatioii dcs FpniZet div«iieiy..&o. ou Rc-^ 
poofe \ ptufieurt difficuluZ| &6. 

The 
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; The proftfad litlign tof Mr. Bayie^s Work is to ei*qiiiiiB^ which is 
leafi Hurtful /9 w^hkitni^ antient id^htry^ or modern athitjin: And 
had he conftned himfelf to that fubje^^ We had-hkd no concern 
with him^ but (honid have left him in the hands of MeC Jacquehi 
find Bernard, t freely own thiyj^sre both ftark nitight 1 All th^ 
difference is, that Atheifin idireftly excludes and deftrojrs the trui 
fenfe of moral right and wrong rand Polytheifm fets up ^ folfe 
fpecies of it. . r 

But the more particular^ though lefs avowed^ purpofe of thi^ 
elaborate treatife u to prove, that Atbeifm is not dejiru^ive of Society ; 
and here he fails under our. notice ; no'difth)^ anfwer, that I know 
of, having been yet attempted to this part of his performance^ 

His arguments in fupport of this Paradox, are occa(ionally, and 
fo without any method, interfperfed throughout that large work : 
But, to give them all the advantage th^^are dapable of, I have here 
collefked and difpofed them in fuch order, that they mutually fup« 
port, and come in to the aid of one another. 

It had been generally efteemed a proof of the deftru£tive nature 
of Athcifm to Society, that this principle excludes the knowledge of 
moral good and evil% fuch knowledge behig, as will be feen, pof^ 
terior to the knowledge of a God. His firft argument therefore for 
the innocence of Atbeifm is, 

1. *• That an Atheift may have an idea of the moral difference 
** between good and evil, becaufc Atheifts, as well as Theifts, may 
" comprehend the firft principles of morals and metaphyfics, from 
** which this difference may be deduced. And in foft (he fays) both 
** the Epicurean atheift, who denied the providence of God, and the 
'^ Stratonic atheift, who denied his Being, had this idea *.^ 

This often repeated argument is fo loofely exprefled, that it is 
capable of many meanings ; in fome of which the affertion is true, 
but not to the purpofe ; in others to the purpofe, but not true* 

* Voice les Penfec^ dnrei^fett cap« ckoiviii. tc fuiv. & I'addition I ces Penfees cap. 
iv. Re]K}nie ilaio&ilaf3 objeAions, & la Continuation de« Peof. dir» cap. cxliii. 
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Therefore before any precife aiiiwiBr can be given to it, it will b& 
neceflary to trace up moral duty to its Hrft principles. And though 
an enquiry of this fort fhould not prove the mbft amufing either 
to myfelf or my reader, it may be found however to defervc our 
patus. For 9 fpint of difpute and refinement hath fi) entangled and 
^<mfounded all our conclufions on a fubje£k, in itfelf, very clear 
and intelligible, that I am perfuaded, were morality herfclf, of 
which the ancients made a Goddefs, to appear in perfon amongft. 
men, and be queflioned concerning her birth, (he would be tempt- 
ed to.anfwer as Homer does in Lucian^ that lier commentators had 
ib learnedly e^ibarrafled the difpute^ that (he was now as much at a 
lofs as They to account for her original. 

To proceed therefore with all poffible brevity t Each animal hatb 
its infiinSi implanted by nature to direSb it to its gveateft good^ 
Amongft thefo, irian hath his; to which modern philoibphers hava^ 
give^i the name of 

I. The MORAt SENSE : whereby we conceive and feel apleafure 
in right, and a diftade aiud averfion to wrong, prior to all refiiexioa 
on their natures, or their consequences. This is the firft mlet to the 
adequate idea rf morality ; and plainly,, the moft cxtenfive of all ? 
the Atheifl as weU as TheiA having it« When inftinA had gon^ 
thus far, 

%. The reafoning faculty improved upon its didates : For, men 
led by reflexion to examine the foundation of xbXs moral fenfe^, fbpn« 
difcavered that there were real eflential . differences m the qualities^ 
of human aftioBS,. eflabli&ed by nature; and, confeqjuently, thao 
l;he love and hatred excited by the moral fenfe were not capricious^ 
in their operations ; for, that in the eifentiaL properties of their 
objeds there was a specific niFF£RENCE. Reafon having gone 
thus far (and thus fix too it might condu6fc the Stratonic atheift) it 
flopped ; and faw that fomething was ftilt wanting^ whereon ta 
eftablifh the morality, properly fo called, of actions, ^that is, 
qn OBLIGATION ou mexi to perform fome> and te avoid others; and 

• . that, 
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that, to find this fornhthmg^ there was need of calling in other 
principles to its affiftance : Becaufe nothing can thus oblige but, 

3. A/uperior will : And fuch a w// could not be found till the 
being and attributes of God were eftaUilhed ; but was difcovered 
with them. 

Hence arofe, and only from hence, a moral differei^ce. 
From this time human aftions became the fubjeft of obligation^ and 
not till now : For though instinct felt a difference in aftions y 
and KEASON difcovered that this difference was founded in the 
nature of things ; yet it was will only which could make a com- 
pliance with that difl^erence a duty. 

On thefe three Principles therefore, namePy the moral fenfe^ the 
ejfential difference in human a^ions^ and the wiil of God^ is built the 
whole edifice oipraHical morality : Each of which hath its diftindt 
motive to fen force it j Compliance with the moral fenfe exciting a 
pleafurable fen&tion ; compliance with tht ejfential differences cf things 
promoting the order and harmony of the univerfe j and compliance 
with the w///^G(?^ obtaining an abundant reward* 

This, when attentively confidtered, can never fail of afledling trs 
with the moft lively itwie of God's goodnefs to Mankind, who, 
gracioufly refpefling the imbecillityof Nfan*s nature^ the flownefs of 
bis reaj&nj and the violence of his pqffi^nSy hath been plfeafed ta 
nflbrd three different excitements to the praftice of Virtue ; that 
men of all ranks, conftitutions, aiid educations, might find their 
sKxount in one or other of them r fomething Hiat would hit their 
palate^ fatisfy their reajon^ or fubdue their will. The firft princi- 
ple, which is the moral fenfe ^ would ftrongly operate on thofe^ 
who, by the exa6t temperature and balance of the paffions, were 
diiengaged etK)ugh ta feel the delicacy of it's charms 1 and have an- 
elegance of mind to relpeft the noblenefs of its diftates. The 
fccond, which i« the ejential difference^ will have its weight witb 
the fpeculative, the abftradt and profound reafoners, and on- alt 
thofe who excel in the knowledge of human nature. And the 
riiird, which Fefokes itfelf into tlie will of Gody and takes- in alt 
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thq cpufequcnces of obedience and difobediance, is principally adapt* 
ed to the great body of Mankind. 

It may perhaps be objected, to what is here delivered, that the 
true principU rf morality Jb^uid bav$ tb^ w^rtbieji motive to enforce it i 
U^bereas the fFitl of God is enforced by the view of rewards and 
funi/hments\ on wbicb motive^ virtue bath the fmalifi merit. This 
chara£tcr of the true principle of morality is perfectly right ; and 
agrees^ we fay, with the principle which we make to be the true : 
For the legitimate motive to virtue, on that principle, is compliance 
vdtb the WillofGod\ a compliance which hath the higheft degree 
of merit. But this not being fpuad of fufficient power to take ia 
the Generality^ the confequences of compliance or non*compliance 
to this Will, as far as relates to rewards and puniihments, were 
firft drawn out to the people's view. In which they were dealt 
with as the teachers of mathematics treat their pupils ; when, to 
engage them in a fublime demonftration, they explain to them the 
ufe and fertility of the theorem. 

To thefe great purpofes ferve the thrsb principles while in 
conjunction : But now, as in the civil world and the afiatrsof men, 
our pleafure, in contemplating the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi* 
dence, is often didurbed and checked by the view of fome human 
perverfity or folly which runs acrofs that Difpepfation ; fo it is here, 
in the intelle^ual. This admirable provifion for the fupport of vir- 
tue hath been, in great meafure, defeated by its pretended advo- 
cates ; who,, in their eternal fquabbles about the true foundation of 
morality, and the obligation to its pradice, have facrilegioufly un« 
twifted this threefold cord ; and each running away with the 
part he efteemed the ftrongeft, hath affixed that to the tlirone of 
God, as the golden chain that is to unite, and draw all untoir. 

This man propofes to illuftrate thedodlrine of the moral sense; 
and then the morality of 2^£t:ions is founded only in thatjin/e: with 
him, metaphyfics and logic, by which the effential difference^ in 
humari adions, is demonflra^ed, are nothing but words, notions^ 
vijions ; the empty regions andjjadows of pbilofophy. The profcflbrs 
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of them are moM-blind witi\ and Locke himfelf is treated as ai 
fGhool*man ♦. To talk ef reward aiid punifhmenty ccwifecpient oit 
the wilLof a foperhr, is to make the pra£kice of virtua mercenary 
and fervile ; from which, pure homaa fiature is the mc^ abhor- 
»nr. *- ' . 

Another undertakes to demonftrate tm esse^ntial DifFfiREKCEs 
o9 THiicoS) atid their natural fitnefs and unfitnefs to certain ends ; 
^d'then iRior^///y ia iblely founded 6n chofe differences; and Gbd 
and his Will have nothing to do in the matter. Then the Will o^ 
God cannot i»ake any thing mo^rally good and evil, juA: and unr« 
juft; nor cdn&qtsentiy be the caufe of any obl^ation on mdrd 
Agents : becaufe the effences and natures of things, which coniti- 
PsM a^iciiB good' and e^il^ are indepenifent on that Will ; which is 
forced to fubmit tolheir relations* like weak Man's. And ther^foi^,^ 
if there were no natural juflice; that is, if the rational and intel* 
k^hkt li^um were^ of itfelf, undetermined and unoblige^d to dny 
thing, and fo deftitute of morality properly {o called, it were nor 
pofSble that any thing (hould be made morally good or evil, obli- 
gatory or unlawful, or that any moral obligntion fhould be begotten 
by any Will or pofitive command whatfbever. — And then our 
knowledge of moral good and evil is folely acquired by abftradl rea- 
foning : And to talk of its coming any other way into the mind> 
is weak and fuperflitious, as making God a£l unnecefiarily and 
fuperfluoufly- 

* A third, whopropofes to place moratity on the mil of afuperlor^' 
which is its true bottom, afts yet on the fame exterminating model* 
He takes the other two Principles to be merely vifionary : The 
moral Jenfi is nothing but the knpreffiou of education ; the love of 
the fpecies romantic ; and invented by crafty knaves, to dupe the- 
young, the vain, and the ambitious; Nature, he faiths hath' 
confined us to the narrow fphere offelf-tove ; and our moft pompous 
pretences of pure difinteredednefs, but the mor^ artful difguife of 
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|:hat very paffion. He not only denies all moral difference in adlions, 
antecedent to the Will of God, which (as we fhall (hew anon) he 
might well do ; but likewife, zMJpecific difference:, will not fo much 
as allow it to be a rulb to dire£t us to the performwce of God*s. 
will ; for that the notions of fit and unfit proceed not from that 
difference^ but from the arbitrary impoiitions of Will only; that 
God is the free caufe.of Truths as well as Beings ; and then, con* 
iiequently, if he fb wills, two and two would not make four. At. 
length his iyflem (brinks into a vile and abject felfifhnefs ; and, 
as he d^rades and contra<9:s his nature, he flips, before, he is aware, 
quite befides his foundation, which he profefles to be the Will rf 
God. 

Thus have men, borne away by a fondnefs to their own idle 
fyftems, prefumptuoufly broken in upon that triple barrier *, 
with which God ha« been gracioufly pleafed to cover and fecure. 
Virtue ; and given advantage to the cavils of Libertines and Infidels;, 
who on each of thefe three Principles, thus advanced on the ruins 
of the other two, have reciprocally forged a fcheme of Religion in- 
. dependent on Morality + ; and a fcheme of Morality independent 

;*.3t. Paul might ha^e taught them better ; who, coUe^ing together and enforciog all 
tlie motives for the practice of virtue, cxpreflcth himfelf in this manner : " Finally, 
** hrethren, lubat/oever things are true, 'wbatfoever things are honeft, <{vhatfie^er things art 
•• juft" — Tl XoiTov, alkx^oi, o0>»iny AAHeH, o(t» IEMNA, o<t« AIKAIA— iXnW evidently re- 
lating to the effcntial difference of things ; ^«/*»i (implying fomething of worth, fplendour,. 
dignity) to the moral finfe which men have of this difference ; and liKxattyjuft^ is relative to 
Hlllorh^yi* The.ApofUe proceeds — " whatjoevtr things ar^ pure, wbatfower things are 
*• lovely, whatfoever things are of good report''-*e0^« «>»«, w% v^i>v^%\nf ij<ttv^ni0M* In 
thefe three latter charadters marking the nature of the three preceding : •r*» pure, re- 
ferring to alftraSl truth \ w^orfvXn lovely^ amiable, to innate or inJlinHi've hone fly \ and • 
%l^niM4fgoo^ report, reputable, to the obfervatiort oi Will or h^m^ He concludes, " ^% 
** there he tf«^.yirtuo, and if there he any praifft, tbit^ ofthffe things.^^ •t tij AftTi, «^ ii rif. 
iWw©*, T«vT«Xoy»{iwrflf, That ii. If the moral fenfe and the eifential difference of things ^ 
can make the pradice of morality, a virtue ; or obedience to a fuf trior Witt, matter of 
fraife, think of thefe things. . • 

t Sec The Fable of the Bees, and confer the enquiry into the original of Moral virtne, 
aod ^t fearch into the nature offociety, w*ith the body of the book. 

on 
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on Religion * ; who, how different foever their employments may 
appear, are hideed but twifting the fame rope at different ends : the 
plain defign of both being to overthrow religion. But as the 
Morali{l*s is the more plaufible fcheme, it is now become mod in 
fafhion : So that of late years a deluge of moral fyftems hath over- 
flowed the learned world, in which either the moral fenfe^ or the 
ejfential difference j rides alone triumphant ; which like the chorus 
of cXoM^sm Arijiopbanes^ the Aiwoi N«^eX«i, the eternal rela- 
tions, are introduced into the fcene, with a gaudy outfide, to 
fupplant Jupiter^ and to teach the arts of fraud and fopbi/iry ; but 
in a little time betray themfclves to be empty, obfcure, noify, im- 
pious Nothings. 

. In a word, with regard to the feveral forts of Separatifis^ thofe^ 
I mean, who are indeed friends to Religion, and who deteft the 
Infidel's abufe of their principles, I would recommend to their in- 
terpretation the following oracle of an ancient fage. OT TAP 
E2TIN ETPEIN THS AIKAI02TNH2 AAAHN APXHN OTAE 
AAAHN TENESIN, H THN EK TOT AIOS KAI THL KOINHS 
^YSEXIS. 

This noble truth, tbat tbe only true foundation and original of mo^ 
rality is tbe Will of God interpreted by tbe moral fenfe and ejfential 
diffirence of tbings, was a random thought of Cbryjippus the Stoic. 
1 give it this term, i • Becaufe the ancient philofbphy teaches no- 
thing certain concerning the true ground of moral obligation* 
'2. Becauie Plutarch* s quotuig it amongft tbe repugnances of tbe 
SioicSj (hews it to be inconfiftent with their other doctrine. And I 

indeed, the following the ancient philofophers too fervilely, hath 
occafioned the errors of modern moralifts, in unnaturally feparating 
the three principles of praftical morality, Plato being the patron 
of the moral Jenfe ; Ariftotle of the ejfential differences ; and Zeno of 
arbitrary will. 

* See the fourth Treat iie of the Charaderiftics, intituled, ^* An Enquiry conceruing 
Virtue and Merit.'* 

Vol. L M ' And 
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And n&w, to come more dirt&ly to our Adverfary*s argument r 
We fay then, 

1. That the Atheift can never come to the knowledge of the 
MORALtT V of actions pmperly fo calkd. 

2. That though he be capable of being afFe£ted with the moral 
jenfe^ and may arrive to the knowledge of the real effintial 

differences in the qualities of human actions ; yet this^^^ and 
thcfe differences make nothing for the purpofe of Mr. Bayle's 
arguftient : becaufc thcfe, even in conjundtioa, aire totally in- 
fufficient to influence fbciety in the pmdice of virtue x, whicb 
influence i$ the thing in queflion. 

Both thefe conclufions, I prefume, have been clearly proved fromi 
what hath been faid above, oft he origin of Society ; and, juft before^ 
of the foundation of mOral virtue : But that nothing may be wanting 
to the argument, I Khali Crave leave to examine the matter with kt 
little more'exaCknefs* 

!• And iirft, that an Athtijly as fuch^ can never arrive to^ tht 
knowledge of the morality of aSiions properfy fo calkd^ fliall be fiirther 
made good againft the reafoning which Mr. Boyle brings ta prove^ 
that the Morality of human aSiions may he demonft rated on the principles. 
of a Stratonicean, or atheiftic Fatalift ; whom he perfoniites in this, 
manner : *^ The * beauty, fymmetry, regularity, and order, feen 
** in the univerfe, are the effects of a blind triintell%eiit Nature ^ 
*« and^though this Nature, in her worfcmanfliip, hath copied after 
** no ideas, ihe hath neverthelefs produced an infinite number of 
** fpccies, with each its diftinft effential attribute. It is not ift 
•* confequence of our opinion, that fire and water differ in fpecies^ 
** and that there is a like difference betvroen love and hatred, afl5r»* 
•' mation and negation. Their fpecific difference is founded i« 
" the nature of the things themfelves. But how do we know 

* La beauU, la fymetrie, la regutarite» Tordre que Ton vott dans runivers, font 
rouvrage d'une nature qui n'a point de connoiflancCi & qu^encore, &c» Contin. des 
Penfiies diverfes, c. cli. 

«* this ? 
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** this ? 1$ it not by comparing the eflential properties of one of 
** thefe beings with the effential properties of another of them I 
** But we know, by the fame way, that there is a fpecific diflerence 
^< between truth and falfhood, between good faith and perfidiouf* 
" nefs, between gratitude and ingratitude, &c. We tnay then be 
*^ affured, that vice and virtue differ fpecifically by their nature, 
*' independent of our opinion." This, Mv* Boyle calls their being 
naturally feparated from each other : And thus miuch we allow. 
He goes on : *' Let * us fee now by what ways Stratonic atheifts 
*' may come to the knowledge of vice and virtueV being morally 
•* as well as naturally feparated. They afcribc to the fame neceffity 
** of nature the eftablifliment of thofe relations which we find to 
*• be between things, and the eftabli(hment of thole rules by 
** which we diftinguifli thofe relations. There are rules of rea- 
*• foning independent of the will of nian : It Is not becaufe men 
** have been pleafed to fix the rules of fyUogifm, that therefore 
" thofe rules are juft and true : they are fo in themielvcB, and 9II 
" the endeavours of the wit of man againft their eflence and their 
** attributes would be vain and ridiculous.'* This likewife we grant 
him. He proceeds : ** If then there are certain and immutable 
" rules for the operation of the underftanding, there are alfb fuch 
<* for the determinations of the will." But this we deny. He 
would prove it thus : ** The + rules of thefe determinations are riot 
** altogether arbitrary ; fome of them proceed from the neceiEty of 
** nature ; and thefe impofe an indifpenfable obligation. The moft 
" general of thefe rules is this, that man eugbt to will what is mojl 
*' conformable to right reafon : For there is no truth more evident 
*« than this, that it is fit a reafonable creature (hould conform to 
<* right reafon, ajid unfit that fuch a creature (hould recede from it.'* 

*'Voioti8 ceiniDont lis pouToient favQir^quVUes ctoiejit outre ctla feparees morale- 
meot. lis ftttf ibuoici^t; &c* Iciero il>i<)« 

f hcB regies de ce9 a£te8*la ae font pas toiicei arbitraires : il y en a qui exnanent, 
&c. Idem ibid. 

M a This 
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This is his argument. To which I reply, that from thence^ nq 
moral difference can arife. He contends that ihingj are both naturally 
and morally Jeparable. He fpeaks of thefe ideas as very different 
(as indeed they are) and proves the truth of them by different ar- 
guments, ^be natural effential difference oj things then, if we mean 
any thing by the terms, hath this apparent property ; that it 
creates ^Jitnefs in the agent to aft agreeably thereto : As the moral 
difference of things creates, befides this fitnefsj an obligation like- 
wife : When therefore there is an obligation in the ageot, there is- 
a moral difference in the things, and fo on the contrary, for they 
are infeparablc. If then we fliew, that right reafon alone cannot 
properly oblige^ it will follow that the knowledge of what is agree- 
able to right reafon doth not induce a moral dfference^: Or that a 
Stratonicean is not under, any obligation to aft agreeably to right 
reafon ; which is the thing Mr. Bayle contends for. 

I. Obligation, neceffarily implies an Obliger : The Obliger muft 
be different from, and not one and the fame with, the obliged i 
To make a man at once the Obliger and obliged, is the fame thing 
as to make him treat or enter into compaft with himfelf,, which is 
the higheft of abfurdities. For it is an unqueflioned rule in law 
and reafon, that whoever acquires a right to any thfng from the 
obligation of another towards him, may relinquish that right. If 
therefore the Obliger and obliged be one and the fame perfon, \vk 
that cafe all obligation muft be void of courfc.; or rather no obli- 
gation would have commenced* Yet the Stratonic atheift is guilty 
of this abfurdity, when he talks of aftions being moral or obligatory^ 
For what Being can be found whereon to place this obligation I 
Will he fay right reafon ? But that is the very abfurdity we com- 
plain of; becauie reafon is only an attribute of the perfon obliged, 
his afliftant to judge of his obligations, if he hath any from ano- 
ther Being : To make this then the Obliger, is to make a man' 
oblige himfelf. If he fay, he means by reajbn not every man's 
particular reafon, hut rea/bn in general; I reply, that this reafon is 

a mece 
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2 mere abftra^S notion, which hath no real fabfiftencc-: iud how 
that which hath no neal fubfiftence (hould oMige^ is ftill more diffi- 
cult to apprehend, 

2. But farther, moral obligation^ that is, the obligation of a free 
agent, implies a Law^ which enjoins and forbids; but a Lt^w ia 
the impofition of an intelligent fuperior, who hath power to exa^ 
confornnity thereunto* But blind unintelligent Nature is no law- 
giver, nor can what proceeds neceflarily from thence come under 
the notion of a Law : We fay indeed, in common fpeech, the lam 
rfntcejjity^ and the law of reafon and nature i but thefe arc merely 
popular expreflions : By the firft, we mean only to iniinuate, that 
necejfity hath, as it were, one property of a law^ namely that of 
forcing ; and by the fecond, we mean the rule which the fupreme 
Lawgiver hath laid down for the judging of his WilL And while 
this light and direction of reafm or nature is confidered as a rule 
only, given by the God of nature y die term may be allowed : Thofe 
who fo confidered the term were the firft who fo ufed it. After- 
writers retained the name ; but,, by a ftrange abfurdity, Separated ' 
the Law^giver from his Law ; on a fancy of its being of virtue ta 
oblige by its own intrinite excellence, or by the good of which it is 
produftivci But how any thing except a I-aw, in the proper phi- 
lofophic fenfc, can oblige a dependent reafonable Be'mg endued with 
will, is utterly inconceivable* The fundamental error in Mr» Bayle^s. 
argument feems to be this : He £aw the eflential difference of things ; 
he found thofo differences the adequate obje£t of the underjlanding i 
and fo too haftily concluded them to be the adequate object of the 
will likewife. In this he was miftaken : they are indeed jthe ade- 
quate ob^'edt of the underftanding ; becaufe the underjlanding is pai^ 
five in its perceptions, and therefore under the fole diredion of thefe> 
neceflary differences. But the wiU\% aot paflive in its determinations t 
for inflance, that three are lefs than five,, the underftanding is ne- 
ceffitated to judge, but the will is not neceffitated to chufe five be- 
fore three : Therefore the effential differences of thmgs are not the 
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adequate objeft of the w/V/; the Law of a Superior muft be takeii 
in to conlKtute obligation in choice^ or morality in a<f!Uons. 

Hobbts feems to have penetrated farther into this matter, than 
the Siratonictan of Mr. Bayk ; he appeared to have been fenfible 
that morality implied obligation^ and obligation a law^ and a law a 
Lawgiver: Therefore, having (as they fay) expelled the Legiflator 
of the univerfe, that morality of actions might have fbme founda- 
tion, he thought fit to underprop, it with his earthly God, the 
Xjeviatban ; and to make him the creator and fupporter of moral 
right and wrong. 

But a favourer of Mr. Bayles paradox may perhaps objeft, that 
as he was allowed a fitnefSy and unfiinefs in adions, difcoverable by 
the eflential diderence of things ; and as this fitnefs and unfitnefs 
implies benefit and damage to the aftor, and others ; it being in fa<% 
feen, that the practice of virtue promotes the happipefs of the Indi- 
vidual, or at leaft of the Species, and that vice obftrufts it ; it may 
, be faid, that this will be fufficient to make morality y or obligation^ 
in the Stratonic fyftem ; if not in the ftrid fcnle of the word, yet 
as to the nature of the ihing. To this I reply, that in that Syftem^ 
whatever advanced human happinefs, would be only a natural good ;, 
and virtue as merely fuch, as food and covering : and, that which 
retarded it, a natural evil, whether it was vice, peftilence, or 
unkindly fcafbns. Natural^ I fay, in contradiftinftion to morale 
or fuch A good as any one would be obliged to feck or promote. 
For *till it be made appear that Man hath received his being from 
the Will of another ; and fo depending on that other, is accountable 
to him for it ; he can be under no moral obligation to prefer good to 
evil, or even life to death. From the nature of any action, mora* 
LITY cannot arife; nor from its effe£l$i Not from the firft, be- 
caufe, being only reafonable or unreafonablfe, nothing follows but 
a Jitnefs in doing one, and an abjurdity in doing the other : Not . 
from the fecond, becaufe, did the good or evil produced make the 
aftion moral J brutes, from whofe actions proceed both, good and 
evil,, would have morality. 

If 
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If it be farther urged, that the obfervance of thefe eflential dif- 
ferences IS promoting the perfeftion of a particular fyftem^ which 
tontributes, in its concentration, to the perfection of the univerfe f 
and that therefore a reafonable creature is obliged to confornx 
thereto : I anfwer, firft, that (on the principles before laid down) 
to make a reafonable creature obliged in this cale, he muft firft be 
enforced by the Whole, of which he is part. This enforcement 
cannot here be by intentional command, whofe objeft is free agency^ 
becaufe the Stratonic Whole, or univerfal Nature, is blind and un- 
intelligible* It muft force then by the neceffity of its nature ; and' 
this will, indeed, make men obliged as clocks are by weightSi but 
never as free agents are, by the command of an intelligent Superior,, 
which only can make actions moraL But fecondly, an uniform^ 
perfetSt Whole can never be the effe6l of blind £ate ; but is the plain 
image and impreffion of one intelligent felf-exiJftent Mind. In a 
word, ias it is of the nature of the independent firft Caufe of all things 
to be obliged only by his own wifdom y fb it feems to be of the na^ 
ture of all dependent intelligent beings to be obliged only by the will 
of the Hrft Gaufe. 

^ AU things therefore (fays the great Mafter of reafon) do Work,, 
** after a fort, according to Law : All other things according to a 
*• I.AW, whereof, fome Superior, to whom they are fubjed, \^ 
" Author ; only the works and operations of God have him both 
** for their worker, aiid for the Law whereby they are wrought. 
*^* The Being of God is a kind of Law to his working ; for that per- 
** fbSlidn which God is giveth perfe<ftion: to th^t he doth *," 

Nor does this contradift what we have aflerted, and n6t only 
aflertedi but prowd, in fpeaking of moral obligation, that nothings 
but fFill, eon oblige: Becaufo our whole reafoning is confined to 
fHan*s obiigativn. And if there be any thing certain, in the firft: 
principles of hw or reafon, this muft be confeflcd to be of the 
nunaher,. that a man can neither oblige himjelfy nor be obliged by names 



* Hooker*^ Eccl. Bol. B. T. Se6t» a. p.. 3. circa finem. 
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and notions ; fb that, to create an obligation, the Will of fome otli^r 
being muft be found out. A principle, which the common con- 
ceptions of man, and the univerfal praftice of human life confirms* 
But, as in our difcourfe of Gfod, the weaknefs of our intellects con- 
flrains us to explain our conceptions of his nature by human ideas, 
therefore when we fpeak of the morality of his a<Slions, finding them 
to be founded in no other, or fuperior Will, we fay, he is obliged 
only by his own wijdom : Obligaiiony when applied to God, meaning 
no more than direStion : for, that an independent being can be fubje£t 
to obligation in the fenfe that a dependent being is fubjeft, is, by 
the very terms, an high abfurdity. Obligation^ therefore, when 
applied to man, being one thing ; when applied to God another ; the 
ftrifteft rules of logic will allow different attributes to be predicated • 
of each. It is confeiled, we have a clear and adequate idea of 
$bUgation^ as it relates to man ; of this obligation, we have affirmed 
fomething plain and evident : It is likewife confeffed we have a very 
obfcure and inadequate idea of obligation^ as it relates to God : of 
this obligation, too, we have affirmed fomething, whofe evidence 
muft needs partake of the imperfe<Slion of its fubjeft. Yet there 
have been found Obje&ors fo perverfe, who would not only have 
clear conceptions regulated on obfcure \ but wliat is Jimply predicated 
of God, to deftroy what hath been proved of man; 

But to fet this matter in a fuller light, I will juft mention two 
objedions {not peculiar to the Stratonicedni) againft morality's being 
founded in will. 

Obj. I. It is faid, ** That, as every creature necelTarily purfues 
" happinefs, it is that which obliges to moral obfervance, and not 
** the Will of God ; becaufe it is to procure happinefs that we obey 
** command, and do every other a£l : and becaufe, if that Will 
** commanded us to do what would make us unhappy, we fhould 
** be forced to difobey it." To this I anfwer, that when it is faid 
morality is founded on Will^ it is not meant that every Will obliges, 
but that nothing but Will can oblige. It is plain the Will of an 
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kiferior or equal cannot be meant by it* : It is not fimply Will 
then, but Will fo and fo circumftanced : And why it is not 
^6 much Will which obliges, when it is the Will of a fuperior feek* 
tng our good J as the Will cf afuperiorjmply^ I am yet to leam. Tor 
iay then that happinefs and not Will makes the obligation, feems 
like faying, that when in mechanics a weight is raifed by an en- 
gine, the wheels and pullies are not the caufe, but that univerfal 
afFeftion of matter called attraSlion. Obj. 2, If it be ftill urged, 
" that one can no more be called the obliger than the other ; becaufe 
though happinefs could not oblige without Will, on the other^ 
hand, Will could not oblige without happinefs;*' I reply, 
this is a miftake. Will could not indeed oblige to unhappinefs 3 
but it would oblige to what ihould produce neither one nor the 
other, though all confiderations of the confequence of obeying or 
difobeying were away. 

Olj. 3, It is faid, *• That if, according to the modem notions of 
^* philolbphy, the will of God be determined by the eternal relations of 
*• things, they are properly thofe relations (as Dr. Clarke would have 
** it) which oblige, and not the will of God. For if A impel B; and 
•^ B, C, and C, D ; it is A and not C that properly impels D.** But 
here 1 fufpeft the objeftion confounds natural caufe and effeSl with 
moral agent and patient ; which are two diflinft things, as appears, 
as on many other accounts, fb from their eflefts ; the one implying 
natural necefjity^ the other, only moral ftnefs. Thus, in the cafe 
before us, the eternal relations are, if you will, the natural cavfe^ 
but the will of God is the moral agency i And our queftion is, not 
oj natural neceffity that refults from the former, but, oi moral jitnefs 
that refults from the latter. Thus that which is not properly the 
natural caufe of my ading, is the moral caufe of it. And fo on the 
contrary. 

♦ «• Whence conies the rcftraint [of the Law of Nature] ? From a higher iPower j 
** nothing elfe can bind. I cannot bind my felfe, for I may untie my felfe again ; nor 
** an equal cannot bind roe, for we may untie one another. It muft be a fuperior 
•• power, even God Almighty.'* Sblden*s Table Talk, art. Law or Nature. 
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Oh i!ke whole, thfen, it ap|>cars, that ff^ll^ and ff^ili enly^ ttxk 
conftstute oHigaikm i and^ cotifequendy, make actions mera/^ #« e. 
fuch as ^ittvt reward zxidi pUnytfnent. Yet when meb refledon 
thie afl^£ti6ii6 of their own minds, and £nd ibefe ^fe^fe lof right and 
wrong fo firohgly iibprefled d$ lb be attended Vrkh a ctmjchi^js 
that tke ^ohe deforces reward and the other [puni/hmenij even thbugh 
there were no God ; this fo perplexes matters, as to difpoie tbem, 
in oppofition fo all thofe plain dedu£iions^ to place morality iu the 
genital djfftrence of things. But would they confider that that very 

Jenfaiion^ wiikh fo much mifleads us in judging of the true ibun*- 
dation df morality^ is iht plaineft inddbatioa cff will, which, for 
the better fnpport of vibtufe*^ ib fi'suned ^nd coai^ituled the hu* 
mantmiiYd; a conftiti»tion utterly incontetvable on the fuppefttion 
of no Gtd^i would they^ I lay» but coniider this, the difficulty 
would intirely vanifli. 

But fo it hsuk liappened, this evident truths that morathy h 

founded m ivill^ bath been long contrc^verted even among T^heifts^ 
What loath pei^exed their difputes is^ thlt the contenders £>r thia 

^ Wc haveexptamed above- the adniirabie di%ofitk>n of thitigf^^ by -the God ef narmv^ 
' for tbe fupport of vivtue* And it was from this view that ah able writer^ who is for 
moderatlng to the difpute about m^ral MtgatUn^ calls the $ffential dtjf^fenc» ofthihgs^ dif- 
coverableby rea&n^ the miemal vBUgattm^ and the wiU ojF Gcd^ the -txumml. J^entendi; 
(d»t-il> par ifU^a^^k imtnu oeUeiqui dft-wnquondeat produite.ptr notrepropte raifon^ 
eonfidoree coHime la regie primitive de jiotre coaduite, et en cODfequeace de ce qu'une- 
a£fcton a, en elle-meme» de^nm ou de roativais. Pour VMigati&n extertu ce fera celle qui 
vieot dc la volonte de quel^ue etre^'doat on fe reconiK)lt dependant ,. et qui commande 
ou defend certaiaes chofes, Ibus la menace 'db quelqtie peihe. Bitrlamaqui^ Prmcifes du 

If be had called tlie firfl, th h^fr^ ^hligotion^ «Bd ihe other the ^f^r, hit terme: 
had been a great diealmore cxnA. for it being of the efience of the idiative term, ^ 
hgiUion^ to have aD outward refped, or external relation, iniernal olUgation muft be ai 
ytry JlguratHfe^ that k to iay, a very abfurd expreffion, when applied to man. Perhaps,, 
indeed, that ruling Nature which draws all machines, whether intisi or ratioMl (if 
there be any of the latter kind) topurfue bafftMefs^ may, in 2i pbilofipbic fenfie, be called 
the inumal obligation ; but, furcly, when applied to mm, fuppofed a free-agent, Hit 
terms are mere jar^on^ 
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^ruth Mf e :gB|iwalIy thought thcnpfelves obliged to deny, the na- , 
iura/ effentMl different^ of thiugs^ aatecedent to a Law ; fuppodug^ 
that Aid fMraUty of adions would follow the CQUcefljon. But thi^ 
is a mifiake, which th^ J^ig^^ly dlflilnguifhhig between t\\mg^ natu-' 
rally ^nd mraJly (eparabk (as explained above) will redify. That 
the diftin^lion hath not been made or obferved^^ is owing to the 
unheeded appetite and averfion of the moral Jjtnfe : An4 their adverfa- 
ries being in the fame d^luiion, that the one inferred the otber^ never 
gave them&lves any farther trouble, but when they had clearly de* 
monilrated the natural e£intial differences delivered that as a proof 
of the moral difference^ though tl^ey be^ in reality, two <Jiftiu6): 
things, and independent of each other. More ^hao one of our 
Itbleft writers have not efcaped this deluljoa. Pr« S. Clarke going 
on the Principle, th^t Obligation was founded ^n the mature of 
tbil^g9» (o fupport it, was perpetually forced to confound mpra/^ii^ 
900ur«l fltnofies with one another ; which makes \kim^ contrary tq 
his chara<acr, very in^curate and confufed * ; And Mr. WoUafton t^ 
difTatisiied with all the principles, from which the preceding writers 
of his party had deuced the morality of aflions, when he had de* 
monftratod) with greater clearnefs than any before him, fife miuraJ( 
{fential differ enfe of tJbingSy unluckily miftook it for the it^oraJ dif-^ 
ferenee j and thenc^ m^de tlfe formal rat'tn of moral good and evil^ tq 
ctmfi/i in a coifformiiy ofn^ens a£iians to the truth of the cafe^ or oth£r^ 
wife^ For it is a principle wi|h him, that things n^ay be denied pr 
affirmed to h? wh^t they aj-e^.by d^^ds 9$ well ^ words. Rut had 
both jpartie? hwn ple^d.t^ cpJnfider tbij natifral ^entfal ^fference 
ofthingSy as, what it inuft b? C9ijfeffi|d ^by both t^o be, the direc- 
tion^ W.HIC9 Gop PAT? OiySK HIS CREATURBS to BRiNO TH^N[ 
TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS WILL ; AND THE RULE OF THAT WILL ; 

the difpute had been at an end : and they had employed ibis diffhr^ 
tnce^ not as the athcift does, for the j^«/7JI(a//(7« of morality j but, as 

• * Evidence of natural and reveakd Rcligioii, 6th Edt p. 5— «7t 
t Xbe Religion of Nature delineated. 
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all true theifts (hould do, for the medium to bring ns to that only 
found foundation, the will and command of God, Thofe who- 
imagine, as the author of the principles of natural law feems to do^ 
that this is only a difpute about words *, are much deceived. The 
man who regards the eilential difference of things as a command oi^ 
a Law properly fo called, hath a very different idea of it, from him 
who regards it only as a Rule or a Law improperly fo called. And 
the reaibn is plain, becaufe thefe relative terms have an eflential 
difference ; a Rule^ referring fingly to thofe direfted by it ; but a 
Loiw has a double reference ; to thofe governed by it, and to the 
Lawgiver who gave it. He therefore who regards it as a Rule^ flops 
fhort, and refts obligation- there, where no obligation can abide : 
But he who regards it as a Law properly fo called (for thofe who 
confider it as a mere rule give it the name of Aiw, becaufe they 
make obligation to arife from it) refls obligation in a Lawgiver, and 
purfues it to its true fource, the throne of God. The difpute,. 
therefore, is not about words, but things : Or if we will heeds 
have it to be about words, it is of the ^re?^^ and improper ufe cF 
them, which intimately concerns things ; indeed Truth itfelf and 
COMMON SENSE. We fay z found is fweety or a colour hot; and as 
nobody is jnifled by thefe expreffions, we hold it foolifh to divefV 
them of their figure, and formally to contend that (flri<flly and 
philofophically fpeaking) inconfiftent properties are afcribed to them.^ 
But fhould it once be affumed that z found may be the fubjedl of 
tajie and a colour the fubje£t of touch, it would be time, I fuppofe, 
to reftiiy an abfurdity which tends to confound all our ideas oj 
fenfation: Jufl fo it is, in the expreflions of truth or happinefs, 
OBLIGING : While thefe were confidered as the rule or reward of 

* Je condus— que Ics differences qui ie troovent entre les principaux fyCemes ftir b 
nature & Torigioe de I'obligation, ne font pas auffi gnindes qu'ellet ie paroiflcnt d'abord« 
Si I'on examine de pres ces fentimens. Ton verra que des differentes ideei, reduites 4 
leur jufte valeur, Foia de fe trouyer en oppofition, peuTtnt fe rapprochcr-*^srZMMyir/, 
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aftions^ given and Impofed by a Mafter on his fervants, by a Creator 
on his creature,, the figure was neither forced nor inelegant ; and 
did not deferve to be quarrelled with. But when the queftion was 
of real obligation^ in a metaphyfic fenie, then, ferioufly to contend,, 
that it a fifes from truth or happinefs^ or from any thing but will, 
is the very philofophy of tafting found znA feeling colour ; and equally 
tends to the confufibn of all oMt ideas of reflexion.. 

On the whole then we fee, that an AtheiA, as fuch, cannot 
arrive to the knowledge of morality *\ 

2. We now come to our fecond conclufion; againft Mr. Bayle^s ar-^ 
goment,. ** that the idea of the moral fenfiy and the knowledge of 
*' the natural efjp^ntial difference of tbings^ are, even in con]un£l:ion> 
** ihfufficient to influence Communities in the prance of virtue :*** 
But we muft previoufly obferve,, that the arguments^ which we 
allow to be conclufive fbc the Stratonic atheift^s comprehenfion of 
the natural efieotial difference of things, take m only that fpecies 
ef atheifin: the ^/i&/r^ which derive all from chance and hazard^ 
are incapable of this knowledge ; and niuft be content with onlyr 
the moral fenfe for their guide. Let us therefore firji enquire what 
this moral fenfe is able to do* albne^ towards influencing virtuous 
praAice ;: and ficondly^ what new force it acquires ia conjunfUon 
with the knowledge of die natural effential difference of things^ 

r. Meiai ue mified by the name ef in/lin& (which we allow the* 
moral fenfe toh^ to imagine that its impreffions operate very ftrongly^ 
by obferving dieir force in brute ankxials.. But the caies are widely 
diffirent : In Beafts, the inftind is invincibly ftrong, as it ia the 
ible ipting of adtion :: la Man,, it is only a friendly monitor of thc: 

• One would not htTS ima^iiecl any boity could' be fo wird to afleit, that,, on- thefe 
principlesi it could; not be proved, that a vicious Atheift deferved puntflunent at thei 
liabd of God. To fiich flirewd difbeinen, I would recommend the fbllowing cafe. Your 
iervant gets drank; and, in that condition, negleds your orders, forgets your relation 
to him, and treats it as an impofiure. Does he, or does he not, defervt punifhment Y 
When tiitt is nfolved,. the point in queftion will be fb too. 
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^dgtnent ; and a conciliator, as it were, between Reafbn and the 
fenfual appetites ; all which have their turn in the determination^ 
of the WilL It muft confequently be much weaker, as but ihar« 
ing the power of putting upon a£kion with many other principles. 
Nor could it have been otherwife without deftroying human liberty* 
It is indeed of fo delicate a nature, fo nicely interwoven into the 
human frame and. conditution, and (6 eaiily loft or efiaced, that 
fome have even denied the exiftence of a quality, which, in moft 
of its common fubje<^, they have hardly been able to obferve. 
Inibmuch that one would be tempted to liken it to that candid ap^ 
ptaranct^ which, as the modern philofophy has diicovered to uSy 
is the refult of a mixture of all kinds of primitive colours : where, 
if tlie feveral forts be not found in fit proportions, no whitenefs 
will emerge from the oompofition. So, unlefs the original pafCons 
and appetites be rightly tempered and balanced, the moral /enji can 
never (hew itfelf in any ftrong or fenfible efFed):. This being the ftate 
of moral mftin&j it muft evidently, when alone, be too weak to in* 
fluence human pradice. 

When the moral Jenfe is made the rule, and cfpccially when it is 
the only rule, it is neceflary that its rectitude, as a rule, fliould be 
known and afcertained : But thii^ it cannot be by an Athdft : For 
till it be allowed there was defign in our produflion, it can nevier 
be {hewn that one appetite is righter than another, though th^y be 
contrarious and inconiiftent. The appetite therefore, which, at 
prefent, is moft importunate to be gratified, will be judged to be 
the rig^t, how adverfe foever to the moral fet^e. But, fuppoilng 
this moral fe$^e not to be ib eafily conibunded with the other af^e** 
tites ; but that it may be kept diftindl, as having this peculiar qua- 
lity fo different from the reft, that it is oh]t&ivt to a whoUy or en- 
tire fpecies ; whereas the others terminate in felf^ or in the private 
lyftem (though, as to whole and parts^ an Atheift muft have Ytxy 
flender and confufed ideas) ; granting this, I fay, yet national Man^ 
ners, the iflue of thofe appetiusy would, in time, effefiiually, though 
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infcnfibly^ cffiicc the Idea of the moral fenfe^ in the generality of 
men. ' Almoft infinite are the popular Cuftonns, in the ieveral na- 
tions and ages of mankind, which owe their birth to the more 
violent pafHons of fear, luft, and anger. The moft whimfical and 
capricious, as well as the moA inhuman and unnatural, have arifen 
from thence. It muA needs therefore be, that cuftoms of this ori« 
ginal fhould be as oppofite to the moral finfe^ as thofe appetites are, 
from whefioe they were derived. And of how great power, Cuftora 
«s to erafe the ftrongeft imprcflions of Nature, much ftronger than 
tho£b of the moral ftnje^ we may learn from that general pradice, 
which prevailed in the mtoft learned and polite countries of the 
vs'Ofkl, of AxtosiKG THEIR CHILDREN * ; whereby the ftrong in<- 
ftinfltve aHedion of Parents for their offspring was violated without 
tcmorfe. 

This would lead one inito a very beaten common place. It fuf* 
fioes that t!be hOi is too notorious to be difputed. And what makes 
more particularly for my argument is, that Cujlom is a power which 
Oppo&s the moral ftnjt not partially, or at certain times and places, 
bvn: univerfally. If therefore Cufiom in the politeft States, where 
a Providence was taught and acknowledged, made fuch havock of 
Virtiue ; into what confufion mufl things run, where tliere is no 

* Of all the moral painters, Terence is the man who feems to hare copied human 
nature wifh moil exaftnefs. Yet, his Citizen of univerfal benevolence, whom be draws 
with fo much life, in that mafterly ftroke, tfomofum^ humani nibit a me aliewmfuto^ n 
the feme perfba who commands his wife to expofe her new-born daughter, and falU into 
« paflicviwith hcrfor faaviog committed that hard tiA to another, by whicb meant tht 
infiuft efcaped dealh,*—^ mimm iMtpnium txcqni moluijesj interemptam ^artuiu Hirnce even 
the -divine Plato reckons the expoiing of io&ntSy if not amongil the dictates of nature^ 
Jret amongft the prefcrtpts of right reafon : For in his Book of iaws^ which he compofed 
for the reformation of popular prejudices and abufes in human Policies, he decrees, thart 
if the parents had children, after a certain age, they fiiould •exfo^ them ; and that So 
tfkSkvmJSy, he fayt, that tliey ihauld not efcape dying by famine. Chremet tberefont 
iptdks both the didates of PhtlofopKy and Cuftom, when he characterizes fuch who 
had any dregs of this natural inilindt remaining, as perfons— ;»/ nequi jusy nejtn bonmm 
stfMi ^pmm Jiiutit* 
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other barrier than the feeble idea of the moral fenfe f Nor can it be 
replied, that the cudoms here fpoken of, as To deftruftlve to the 
moral fenfe ^ are the produ6t of falfe Religions ; which fpring and 
fountani-head of evil, Atheifm at once dries up : For the inftance 
here given is of a Cuftom merly civil ; with which Religion had no 
manner of concern. And fo are a vaft number of others that are 
carefully coUefted by the two writers mentioned above. 

2i But iK>w, fecondly, for our Stratonic Atheift ; in whom, we 
fuppafe, the moral fenfe ^ and the knowledge of the ejfential difference 
of things a6t in conjunftion to promote virtuous pra£tice. And in 
conjundion, they impart mutual ftrength to one another : For as 
foon as the ejfential difference is eftabliflied and applied, it becomes a 
mark to diftinguifli the m^ral fenfe from the other appetites, which 
are irregular and wrong. And, the moral fenfe being thus carefully 
kept up and fopported, the mind, in its metaphyfical reafonings 
on the ejfential differencCf is guarded from running into vifionary re* 
finements. 

- The queftion then is, ** ^yhether a clear convidion of right and 
<^ wrong, abflraded from all Will and Command, and confequentlyt 
^^ from the expedation of reward and punifhment, be fufficient to 
** influence the generality of Men in any tolerable degree ?'* That it 
is not, will, 1 fuppofe, be clearly feen by the following confidera- 
tion. All, who have confidered human nature attentively, have 
found *9 that it is not enough to make men follow Virtue, that it 
be owned to be the greatejl good ; which, the beauty^ benefit j or 
reafonablenefs of it may evince. Before it can raife any defire ia 
them, it mufl firfl be brought home to them ; and confidered by 
them as a good that makes a necelTary part of their happinefs. For 
it is not conceived needful, that a man's happinefs Hiould depend on 
the attainment of the greatefl pofTible good ; and he daily forms 
fchemes of complete happinefs without it. But the gratification of 
craving appetites, moved ftrongly by fclf-love, being thought to 

♦ Sec Locke's Eflaj, Chap* Of Power, § ?!• 
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conttibute much to ' human ha()pine($, and being at the fame tirxi^ 
fo oppofite to, and incoDriftt^ni with Virtue, the generality will 
never be brought to thiiik, that the uniform practice of it nlakes |l 
neceflary part of human happinefs* To balance thefe appetites , 
fomptfaing^ then, naore intereiHng muft be laid iti the fcale of 
Virtue; and: this can be only rewards and punifhments, which 
Religion propofcs by a tMrality foumUd in Will. 

But this ouiy be farther underftood by what hath been obferved 
«bove, concerning the nature and original of civil Society, Self^^ 
inierefi^ as we ther€ fhew, fpurring to a^ion by. hopes and fears, 
caufed all thoie diforders amongft men, which required the remedy 
of civil Society. And felf-interejl^ again, operating by hopes and 
fears in Society, afforded means for the redrefs of thofe firft diibr^ 
ders ; ib far forth as Society could carry thofe hopes and fears. For 
to cofxibat this univerfal paffioa k^ Jtlf^lovty another, at ledft m 
ftrong, was to be oppofed to it ; but fuch a one not being to be 
found in human nature, all that could be done was to turrf this very 
Paffion ia an oppoiite diredion, and- to a contrary purpofe. There- 
fore, becaufe Society £dled (from the natural deficiency of its plan) 
in remedying the <fiibrders it waa inilituted to Correft, and confe- 
quently was obfiged to call in the aid of Religion, as is above ex* 
plained ; it is evident it muft proceed^/// on tl^e fame principles of 
hapet and fears. But^ of all the three grounds of Morality, the 
third txdy thua operating, aixl an Atheift not having the third, R^ 
2igk)h, which only can give it, muft be unavoidably necalTary for 
Society* Or in other woids; the m^r^ fmfi^ .and the knowledge 
of the natural efential difference of things in conjim£lion;i will he al- 
Jtogether infuffideat to- idBkience the generality in virtuous pradice. 

S E C T. V- 

BU T Mr. Bayky who well underftood the force of this Argu- 
ment, is unwilling to reft the matter here ; and (b cafts about 
for 4 motive of more general influence* This^ he thinks^ he fijids 
Vol. I. O in 
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in that^rong appetite for glory^ praife, and reputation, which an 
Atheift muft needs have as well as other men. And this makes his 
(econd Argument* 

IL ^* It is moft certain * , (fays he) that a man devoid of all Re- 
** ligion . may be very fenfible of worldly honour, and very cove* 
^^ tous of praife and glory. If fuch a one find himielf in a country 
^^ where ingratitude and knavery expofe men to contempt, and gene«- 
^^ rofity and virtue are admired, we need not doubt but he will: 
** afFeft the charafter of a man of honour ; and be capable of re* 
^^ ftoring a truft, even where the Laws could lay no hold upon him.. 
•* The fear of pafiing for a knave would prevail over his avarice*. 
V And as there are men, who expofe themfelves to a thoufand in* 
'^ conveniencies, and a thoufand dangers, to revenge an affront^ 
•^ which perhaps they have received before very few witnefies^ and 
^* which they would readily pardon, were it not. for fear of incup- 
^^ ring infamy amongft thofe with whom they had to do ; fb I be* 
** lieve the fame here ; that this peribn, whom wc fuppofe devoid 
^^ of Religt(»i, would, notwithftanding all the oppofition of his 
^^ avarice, be capable of reftoriog a truft, which it could not be 
^^ legally proved he bad Withheld; when he fees that his good 
^' faith will be attended with the applaufes of the whole place 
** where he refides ; while his perfidy might, fome time or other,, 
*^ be objeded to him, or at leaft fb ftrongly fufpefted, that he could 
^* not pafs in the wol-ld's opinion for an honeft man : For it is; 
^^ that inward efleem in the mtnds of others, which we afpire at^ 
^^ above all things. The words and a^ons, which mark this efteem^ 
^^ pleafe us on no other account, than as we imagine them to. 
^ be the figns of what pafles iivthe mind : A machine fb* ordered 
^< as to make the mofl refpe£fcful gefliculations, and to pronounce 
^* the clearefl articulate founds,, m alt the detocurs of flattery^ would 
** never contribute to give us a better opinion of ourfelves^ becaufe 

* II eft — fort eeEtaid, qu'un homme deflUute de foi, peut Itrc foit UnSblc a llioa*- 
neur du mondci (sfc. FeaCi di?. c, 179. 
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^^ we fliould know they were 'not figns of eftecm iti the miiVd of 
^ another. Oa thefe accounts therefore, he» of whom I fpeak, might 
^ facrifice his avarice- to his vanity^ if he only thought he (hould 
*^ be fufpeCled of having violated a truft. And though he might 
*< even believe himielf (ecure from all fufpicion, yet, ftill, he could 
^< eafily refelve to prefer the honourable part to the lucrative, for 
^^ fear of falling into the inconvenience, which has happened to 
^^ ibme, of pubiifliing their crimes themfelves, while they flept, or 
^^ in the tranfports of a fever« Lucretius ufes this motive to draw 
•* men, without Religion, to virtue/' 

To this, I reply, i* That it is indeed true, that commendatbn 
and difgrace are flrong motives to men to accommodate them&lves 
to the opinions and rules. of thofe, with whom they converfe ; and 
that thofe. rules and opinions, in a good meafure, correfpond, in 
moft civilized countries, with the unchangeable rule of right, wbat« 
ever Sextus Empiricus and Mimtaigne have been pleafed to fay to the 
contrary. For virtue evidently advancing, and vice as viiibly ob* 
flruding the general good, it is no wonder, that that a&ion fliould 
be encouraged with efteem and reputation, wherein every one finds 
his account ; and tbat^ diicounteuanced, by reproach and infamy, 
which hath a contrary tendency. But then we fay, that ieeing this 
good opmion of the world may be almoft as furely gained, certainly 
with more eafe and fpeed, by a well afted hypocrify than by a fui- 
cere prance of virtue, the Atheifl, who lies under noieftraints with 
regard to the moral qualities of his adions, will rather chufe to pur- 
fue that road to reputation, which is confiftent with an indulgence 
oCall his other paffions ; than that whereby they will be at conftaut 
war with one another ; and where he will be always findbg himfelf 
under the hard neceffity of facrjficmgj as Mr* Boyle well expreflesit, 
his avarice to bis vanity. Now this inconvenience he may avoid by 
reiblving to be honeft only before company, which will procure him 
enough of reputation ; and to play the rogue in fecret, where he 
may fully indulge his avarice, dr what other pafiion he is moft dif- 

O z pofed 
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po(ed to gratify. . That this will foe his fyftem, who kai jdo matire,. 
but popular reputation, to a£t virtuoufly, is fb plain, that Mx.Baylr 
was reduced to the hardeft ihiifts imaginable to indent a reaibn why 
an Atheift, thus actuated by the love^ of glory, might poilibly behave 
himfelf honeftly, when he coulddotbe contrary without fufplcion.^^ 
^ And though he might believe hiihfelf ftcurc from all fufpicion^ 
*^ yet flill he could eaiily refohre to prefer the hontrurabk part to the 
** lucrative, for fear of falling into the inconvenience which hath 
*^ happened to fome, of publifhing their crunes themfelves, while* 
** they flept, or in the tranlports of a feven'' Lucretiusr fays he, 
i^es thhmotivrt6 draip fnen^ wUhtmt religion^ t$ viriue^ It had beeik 
to the purpofe to have told us, what man, from ti^ time of Lucre^ 
tius to his own, had beea ever^ drawn. B4it they mufi know 
little of human nature, who can fvppofe, that the coiifideration of 
t^efe remote, poffibte indeed, but very unlikely accidents,, hatb 
ever any fliare in the determination of the Will, when mca are de- 
liberating on a^kions of importance, and diftrafked by the. fhiftin^ 
uncertain views of Complicated Good aiid EviL But granting it to 
be likely, or common; the man, Mjt. Boyle defcribes, could never 
get clear of the danger* of that contingency ,r which way foever he- 
reiblved to aft. Let us fuppofe him to take thi6.hoiioural)l& part,, 
even then, fleep or a fever might as eafily deprive him of the repu- 
tation he affeds : For I believe there is no masi, of this tarn, but 
would be as aibamed to have it knowfi, that ail his virtuous aftions^ 
proceeded from a felfilh vanity, as to be difcovered to have ftretched 
i point of juftice, of which civil laws could not take cogr^izance» 
It is certain, t\it frji makes a man as contemptible, and much 
more ridiculous in th6< eyes of others, tkafi the latter ; becaufe the 
advantage aimed at is iadtaftical : And one difcovery fleep or a fever 
is as likely to make as the other* 

But, 2« Suppofing our Atheift to be of fo timid a coftiplex^n^ 
^s to fear that, even in a courfe of the beft-aded bypocrify, he may 
rifque the danger of being difcovered, yet as this pra^ice, by which 
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be fo well covers all the lucrative arts of fraud, enables him to pro* 
vide well for hiuifelf, he will be eafily bi%>ught to hazard all tha 
inconveniences of a deteftion, to which, indeed, the courfe Ts liable^ 
but which it can fo eafily repair: for he has ample experience 
that though indeed efleem is generally annexed to apparent good 
anions, and infamy to bad ; yet that there is no virtue which fo 
univerfally procures .popular Opinion as riehes and powtr^ there 
being no infamy which they will not efface or cover : and this 
being a road to Opinion which leads hitn, at the fame time, to the 
gratifi,cation of his other paflioas ; tliere is no doubt but it will be 
his choice ♦. 

After many detours, Mr. B^y/tfis^ at length, brought to own 9 
that Athetfm is, indeed, in its natural tendency, def):ru<Slive of So^ 
ciety ; but then, be iufifts upon it, that it never in fad becomes 
fo. 

IIL Beamff (and this is his tiext argument) men do mt aB ac* 
iordsng to their prinelplest lior fet their practice by their opinions* 
He owns this to have very much,. of a myftery ; but for the fad he 
appeals to the obfervation of mankii>d : ** For if it were not fo^'*' 
feys he +^ ** haw is it poflible that Chriftians, who know fo clearly 
*:* by a Revelation, fupported by fo many miracles, that they muil 
^ renounce vice, if they would be eternally happy, and avoid eter- 
^ nal mrfcry ; who have fo mapy excellent preachers — fo many 
*> zealous direftors of confcience— fo many books of devotimit how 
^ is it poffible, amidft all this^ that Chriftians (hould tive, as they 
^^ do^ in the moft enormous dtforders of vice ?'^ And again \^ 
agreeably ta this obferVation^ he takes notice, ^^ that CScer4 hath 
** remarked, that many Epicureans^ contrary to their principles^ 
•* were good friends and honeft men ; who accommodated their 
^ adions,. not to- their principle^ the defire of pleafuxe, but to the 

£Milxof$ f qUs iiktSo— — Heflod. Oper. & Die»». verfus 51X9 jrtr* 

f -*Si cela n^etoit pas, comment, &c. PeniSes diverfes, cap., cxxxvi- 

. ; Ciceron Ta rcmarque si Tcgard de pluficurs EpicuniJif,. &c« cdxvai^ 
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** rules of reafon/' Hence he concludes : " That thofe lived better 
** than they talked ; whereas others talked better than they lived* 
" The fame remark/' fays he, •< hath been made on the conduct 
" of the Stoics: their principle was, that all things arrived by an 
** inevitable neceffity, which God himfelf was fubjefl: to. Now 
•* this (hould naturally have terminated in inaftion ; and difpofed 
^^ them to abftain from exhortatioiiSt promiies, and menacing. On 
** the contrary, there was no feft of philofophers more given to 
** preaching ; or whofe whole conduft did more plainly Ihew, that 
** they thought themfelves the abfolute mailers of their own def- 
** tiny." The conclufion he draws from all this, and much more 
to the fame purofe, is *, that " therefore Religion doth not do that 
•* fervice towards reftraining vice as is pretended; nor Atheiim 
** that injury in encouraging it : while each profejQfor a6ts. contrary 
<* to his proper principle." 

Now from this conclufion, and from words dropped up and 
down +, of the myfterious quality of this phasnomenon, one would 
fufpeft Mr. Bayle thought that there was fome ftrange Principle in 
man, that unaccount^ly difpofed him to z6t in oppofition to bis 
opinions, whatfoever they were. And indeed, fo he muft needs 
fuppofe, or he fuppofes nothing to the purpofe : for if it (hould 
be found, that this Ptinciple fometimes dlfpofes men as violently 
to aft according to their opinions, as at other times it inclines them 
to aft againjl them, // will do Mr. BayWs argument no fervice* 
And if this Prhiciple (hould, after all, only prove to be the violence 
of the irregular appetites, it will conclude direftly againft him. 
And by good luck, we have our Adverfary himfelf confeiiing^ that 

. * Contin. del Penf. div. cap. cxiiz. 

f Je con^ois' que c'eft une chofe bien etrange, qu'un homme qui vit bien morale- 
ment, & qui ne croit ui paradis, ni enfer. Mais j'en revient toujours^U, que I'bomme 
eft une certaiae creature, qui avec toute fa raifon, n'^git pas toujours confequement a fa 
creance ; ce ferpit une chofe plus infinie que de parcourir toutes lea bizarreries de 
rhomme. Une Monflre plus monftrueux que Ics Centaures U que la Chimera de la 
fi^t)le. Fenfces divcrfeS| cap«clxxvi« 
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this is indeed the cafe : for though, as I faid, he commonly affeds 
to give our perverfe conduct a myfterious air, the neceffary fupport 
of the fophiftry of his conclufion ; yet, when he is off his guard, 
we have him declaring the plain reafon of it ; as where he fays, 
" The* general idea we entertain of a man, who believes a God, a 
** heaven and a hell, leads us to think, that he would do every 
thing which he knows agreeable to the will of God ; and avoid 
every thing whicli he knows to be difagreeable to it : But the life 
of man fhcws, he does the direft contrary. The reafon is this: 
** Man does not determine himfelf to one aftion rather than another 
** by the general knowledge of what he ought to do, but by the 
** particular judgement he pafles on each diftin6t cafe, when he is 
** on the point of proceeding to a<Jtion. This particular judgement 
•* may, indeed, be conformable to thofe general ideas of ^/ and 
** right ; but, for the moft part, it is not fa He complies 
*' almoft always J with the reigning pajjion ef the hearty to the bias of 
" the temperament^ to the force of contra£ied habit s^^ &c. Now if 
this be the cafe, as in truth it is, we muft needs draw from this 
Principle the very contrary conclufion, That, if men aSi, not ac^ 
cording to their opinions ^ and that it is the force of the irregular ap- 
petites which caufes this perverfity, a Religionift will often adi 
againfi his principles ; but an Atheift, always conformably to themi 
becaufe an Atheift indulges his vicious paflions, while he z€ts ac^ 
cording to bis principles, in the fame manner that a Religionift 
does, when he a^fls again/l his. It is therefore only accidental that 
men a£l contrary to their opinions ; then, when they c^pofe their 
paflions : or in Mr. Bayle^s words, when the general knowledge of 
what me ought to doy doth not coincide with the particular judgement 
Hve pafs on each di^inSi cafe ; which judgement is generally directed 
by the pailions : But that coincidence always happens in an Atheift^s 
determination ot himfelf to adion: fo that the matter, when 
ibipped of the parade of eloquence, and cleared from the perplexity 
of the abounding verbage, lies open to tl^is eafy anfwer* 



* L*jdfe gSnendc veut que, ftc» Penf. £t. c. cxxxr. 
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We allow, men frequently a£t contrary to their opinions, both 
metapbyfical and morale iii the cafes Mr. BayU puts. 

!• In metaphyseal^ where the Principle contradiAs common fen- 
timents, zsthtjoicalfattj and chrijlian predejilnatim^ i there, men 
rarely z8l in conformity to their opinions. But this iuftance doth 
not at all affect the queftioa, though Mr. Bayle^ by his manner of 
urging it, would infinuatc, that an Atheift might be no more in- 
fluenced in pra£tice, by his fpeculative opinion of no God^ than a 
Fatalift, by bis^ of no liberty. ' But the cafes are widely different : 
for, as the exiftencc of God reftrains all the vicious appetites by en- 
forcing the duties of morality, the difbelief of it, by taking off that 
reftraint, would fuffer, nay invite, the Atheift to ad according to 
his principles. But the opinion of fate having no fuch efieft on the 
morality of actions, and at the fame time contradicting common 
fentiments, we eafily conceive how the maintainers of it are brouglit 
to aft contrary to their principles. Nay, it will appear, when 
rightly confidered, that the Atheift would be ib fer from not afting 
according to his opinions, that were his principle of no God, added 
to the fatalift*s of no liberty^ it would then occalion the fatalift Co 
aft according to his opinions, though he afted contrary to them 
before; at leaft, if the caufe Mr. £^/f aftigns for men's not con- 
forming their praftice to their principles, be true : for the fole 
reaibn why the fsita]ift did not aft according to his opinions, was, 
becaufe they could not be ufed, while he Was a Theift, to the grati- 
fication of his paffions ; becaufe, that though it appeared, if there 
were no liberty, men could have no merit ; yet believing a God, 
the rewarder and puniflier of men, as if they had merit, he would 
aft likewife as if they had- But take away from him the belief of 
a God, and there would be then no caufe why he ihould not aft 
according to hid principle of fate, as far as relates to moral prac- 
ti/x. 

* Pcnf. div. c. cUxTi* 

2. Next, 
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2. Next, in morals. Wc own that men here likewife frequently 

aft cdntrary to their opinions : For the view (as we obferved above) 

of the greatefl confelTed poflible good, which t to a religionift, is 

the praftice of virtue, will never, till it be confidered as n^aking a 

neceffary paft of our happinefs, excite us to the purfuit of it : and 

our irregular paffions, which are of a contrary nature, while they 

continue importunate, and while one or other is perpetually foli-^ 

citing us, will prevent us frofn thcis coniiderhig virtue as making 

a neceflary part of our happin^fs. This is the true caufe of all that 

diforder in the life of man, which Philofbphers fo much admire ; 

which the Devout lament ; and for which the Moralift could never 

iind a cure : Where the appetites and reafon are in perpetual 

ConfliA ; and the man^s prafttte is contimially oppofing his prin* 

ciples^ But, on the other hand, an Atheift, whoie opinions lead 

him to conclude, fenfual pkafure to be the grtat^ poffible good^ rouft, 

by the coiKUrrence of his paflions, coniider it as making a necef^* 

fary part of bis happinefs : and then nothing can prevent his a:6):ing 

according to Sis principles. 

We own, however, that the Atheift, Mn B^le defcribes, would 
be as apt, nay apter, to aft againft his opinions than a Theifl : but 
they are only thoCe {lender opinions concerning the obligation to 
virtuoiis praSice which Mr. Bdyk hath given him : for if men do 
hot purfue the greatefl confeflfed poffible good, till they cohfider it 
as making a neCefiary part of their happinefs ; I aik, which is the 
jikelien: npeans of bringing them fo to coniider it ? Is it the re* 
|le^ioh of fbe innate idea of the lovetinefs of virtue i or the more ab- 
ftraft contemplation on its ejetithgl diffbrence to vice ? (and thefe zn 
the only views in which an Atheift caU coniider it) or is it not tzr 
tlier the belief, that the praftice of virtue, as religion teaches it, 
is attended with all infinite reward ? To thoic oj^iniotis, i fay, a^ 
Atheift is like enough to run couritei^: but his principles of im- 
piety, which cheriih hii'paflions, #e muft aicver look to find at 
variance with his actions : for our adyerfary, tells us, that the reafon 
why praAice and principle fo much differ, is the violence of human 
Vol. 1. P appe- 
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appetites : from which a plain difcourier would have drawn the 
contrary conclufion ; that then, there is the greater ncceffity to en* 
force religion, as an additional curb to licentioufnefs ; for, that a 
curb it is, at leaft in fome degree, is agreed on all hands. 

And here, at parting, it may not be amifs to obferve, how much 
this argument weakens one of the foregoing : There we are made 
to believe, that the moral fenfe and ejfsfitial differences are fufficient 
to make men virtuous : Here yffi arc taught, that thefe, with the 
fandiion of a Providence to boot, cannot do it in any tolerable de- 
gree. 

As to the lives of his Epicureans^ and other Atheiils, which we 
now come to ; the reader is firft of all defired to take notice of the 
fallacy he would here obtrude upon us, in the judgement he makes 
of the nature of the two different principles, by fctting together 
the effe<Sts oiAtbeifniy as thqr appear in the majority of half a fcore 
men ; and thofe of Religion^ as they appear in the majoiity of infinite 
multitudes : A kind of fophifm, which fmall fe£ls in religion have 
perpetually in their mouths, when they compare their own morals 
with thofe in large communities, from which they diflent. And 
flow, to come to his palmary argument taken from {iO:. For, 

ly. In the laft place, he fays*, */ that the lives of the feveral 
" Atheifts of antiquity fully, (hew, that this principle does not he- 
** ceflarily produce depravity of morals." He inftanccs ** in Diago-^ 
** rasj TheodoriiSy Evemerus^ Nicanor, Tind Nippon: "whofe virtue 
** appeared fo admirable to a feather of the Church, that he wpuld 
•* enrich Religion with it, and make Theifts of them^ in fpite of 
-" all Antiquity." And then d^fcends to ** Epicurus^ and hi§. fol* 
*^ lowers, whom their very enemiesacknowledged to be unblameable 
^' in their a&ions, as the Roman Atticus^ CaJJiui^ and the elder 
^^ Pliny :" and clofes this itluftrious catalogue with an encpmium 
on the morality of Vanini, and Spinofa:, But this is not all ; .for^he 
tells us farther +, of whole nations of Atheifts^.** which naodem 



* Penf. diver, c. clxxhr. & Contin. dfes Penf. dhrer. c. cxliv* 
f CoQtin. des Penf. div« c. Ixxxr. & c« cj.liv» : . 
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•* travellers have difcovered in the iflands or continents oiAfrk and 
** America^ that, in point of morals, are rather better, not wbrfe, 
*^ than the idolaters who live around them. It is true, that thefc 
*« Atheifts are favages, without laws, magiftrate, or civil policy : 
** but this (he fays) * fupplies him with an argument h fortiori: for 
** if they live peaceably together out of civil Ibciety, much rather 
would they do fo in it, where equal laws reftrahi men from in- 
juftice/* He is fo pleafed vHith this argument, that he reduces it 
to this enthymeme + : 

** Whole nations of atheifts, divided into independent families, 
^^ have preferved themfelves from time immemorial without 
♦• law. 

** Therefore, much ftronger reafon have we to think they would 
•* ftiU preferve themfelves, were they under one common mailer, 
^* and one common law, the equal difiributer of rewards and pu- 
*« nifliments/' 

In anfwer to all this, I fay (having once again reminded the 
reader, that the queftion between us is, whether atheijm would not 
have a pernicious effeSl on the body of a people injbcietyj i. That as 
to the lives of thofe philofophers, and heads of fefts, which Mr. 
Bayle hath thought fit fb much to applaud, nothing cao be col- 
leAed from thence, in favour of the general influence of atheifm 
on morality. We will take a view of the feveral motives thofe men 
had to the praGice of virtue : for thereby it will be feen, that not 
one of thefe motives (peculiar to their feveral chara^ers, ends, and 
circumftancps) reaches the grofs body of a people, feized with the 
infection of this principle. Infome of them it was the moral fenfe^ 
and the ejfent\al d^erence of things^ that inclined them to virtue : 
but we have ftilly fliewn above, that thefe are too weak to operate 
on the generality of mankind ; though a few fludious, contempla* 

* CoDtin. dea PenC div. c. cxviti. 

^ Det peuplfis atbles divifes en families independantes fe font. Sec. ^ 
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tive Men^ or a more refined imagination and felicity of temperamentt 
might be indeed influenced by them. In others it was a warm paf* 
lion for fame, and love of glory. But though all degrees of xneo 
have this paffion equally ftrong, yet all have it not equally pure 
and delicate : fo that though reputation is what all af&d, yet the 
grofs body of mankind is little folicitous fi om whence it arifes ; 
and reputation, or at leaft the marks of it, which is all the people 
afpire to, we have fliewn, may be eaiily gained in a road very far 
from the real practice of virtue : in which road too, the people are 
moft ftrongly tempted to purfue it. Very fmall then is the number 
of thole, on whom thele motives would operate, as even Pomfona* 
tiusj in his ample confeffion taken above, hath acknowledged : and 
yet thefe are the moft extcnfive motives that thefe philofophic 
Atheifts had to the praftice of virtue : for, in the r^, the motive 
muft be owned to have been lefs legitimate, and reftrained to thehr 
peculiar ends or circumftances ; as concern for the credit of the left 
they had founded, orefpoufed : which they endeavoured to ennoble 
by this fpurious luftre* It is not eafy for a Modern to conceive, how 
tender they were of the honour of their Principles : The conference 
between Pompey and Pofidmius the Stoic, is a well-known ftory * : 
and if the fear of only appearing ridiculous by their principles were 
llrong enough to make them do fuch violence to themfelves, what 
muft we believe the fear of becoming generally odious would do^ 
where the principle has. a natural tendency, as we fee Cardan frankly 
confefled, to make the holder of it the object of public abhorrence ? 
But if the fenfe of Ihame were not ftrong enough, felf-prelervation 
would force thefe men upon the praftice of virtue : for though, of 
pld, the Magtftrate gave great indulgence to phUoiophic fpecula* 
tions ; yet this downright principle of atheifm being univerfally un- 
derftood to be deftru£live to Society, He frequently let loofe his le* 
vereft i«fentment agaioft the maintainers of it : fo that fuch had 
no other way to difarm his ven^ance, than in perfuading him by 

* Tttib, DiTp* U ii. c. 25. Edit. Qsdq. 4*. t. n« p« 297. 
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their Uvea^ tfiatthe prtaciple had no foch deftrudive tendency. In 
t word then, diefe motives being peculiar to the leaders of feds, 
we fee that the virtuous pradice arifing from thence makes nothing 
£>r the point in queflion. 

2« But he comes much cbier to it, in his n^xt inftance ; which 
is of whole nations of modern Savages, who are all atheifts, and 
yet live more virtuoufly than th^ir idolatrous neighbours. And 
their being yet unpolicied^ and in a flate of nature, makes, he 
thinks, the inftance conclude more ftrongly for him. Now, to 
let the truth of the fad pafs unqudlioned ; though Homer Teemed 
to have a very difiercnt opinion of the. matter, when he makes the 
atheiftlcal Cychpi tp be the mxA unjuft and violent, as well as moil 
brutal^ race of men upon earth. And what faith might be expeded 
from fuch a people, the poet gives us to underfland, in that fine 
circumftance, where one of them was acco^led by Vlyffesy who was 
then a ftranger to their Principles. Thi? wary hero, imploring the 
afliftance of a Cychp^ tells him with great opeanefs who he was^ 
whence he came, and the fum of his adventures. But no iboner had 
the Monfter profeiied himlelf a thorough frsb- thinker, than the 
experienced traveller Iqft all hopes of ^th or juftice from him ; and» 
from that moment, put himfelf upon his guard, and would not 
truft him with one word of truth, more. 

Bat I fay, to let this pafs, I (hall endeavour to deted the fbphiftry 
of his condLufion (which I had before obviated in the fecond lec- 
tion *, concerning the infufficiency of human Laws alone) in a 
fuller explanation of that reafoning. 

It is notorious, that man in Society, is inceflantly giving the af- 
front to the public laws. To oppofe which, the Community is as 
conftantly bufied in adding new ftrength and force to its ordinances. 
If we ebquire into the caufc of this perverfity, we (hall find it no 

* Sec p. 55. 
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other than the number and violence of the appetites. Thp appetitei 
take their birth from our real or imaginary wants : our real wants 
are unalterably the fame ; and, as arifing only from the natural im- 
becillity of our condition, extremely few, and eafily relieved. Our 
FANTASTIC wauts are infinitely numerous, to be brought under no 
certain meafure or ftandard; and increafing exactly in proportion 
to our improvements in the arts of life. But the arts of life owe 
their original to Society • : and the more perfed the Policy, the 
higher do thofe improvements arife; and, with them, are our 
wants, as we fay, proportionably increafed, and our appetites in« 
flamed. For the violence of thefe appetites, which feek the grati* 
fication of our imaginary wants, is much flronger than that raifed 
by our resd wants : not only becaufe thofe wants arc more nume« 
rous, which give conftant exercife to the appetites; and more uu- 
reafonable, which make the gratification proportionably difficult : 
and altogether unnatural, to which there is no meafure; butt 
principally, becaufe vicious cuftbm hath affixed a kind of reputation 
to the gratification of the fantadic wants, Which it hath not done 
to the relief of the real ones. So that when things are in this ftatet 
we have {hewn above, that even the mofl: provident Laws, with^ 
out other affidance, are infitfficient. But in a ftate of nature, un^ 
confcious of the arts of life, men's wants are only real ; and thefe 
wants, few, and eafily fupplied. For food and covering are all 
which are neceffary to fupport our Being. And Providence is 
abundant in its provifions, for thefe wants : and while there is more 
than enough for all» it can hardly be, that there Ihould be difputes 
about each man's (hare. 



* There is one remarlcable circumftancc in the Mofalc hiftory, that I Ihould fancy, 
muft needs give our frci-tbinkers a high idea of the 'ueracity or ftmtraiion of the author. 
It is, where, having reprefented Cain as the firft who built a city, or made advances 
Xowards civil focjety, hgt informs us, that his poileriry were the inventors of the arts of 
Jife, in the inflances he gives of Jabal^ Jubal^ and TubaUCain. 

And 
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And now the reader fees dearly how it might well be, that this 
rabble of Atheifts fhould live peaceably ii) a ftate of nature, though 
the utmoft force of human Laws, in the. improved condition of 
Society, could not hinder them from running into mutual violence. 
But the fophiftry of this enthymeme is further feen from hence. 
Not even Mr. JS^y^ihxmfelf would pretend, that thefe Atheifls, who 
live p^ceably m their prefent ftatc, wklK)i)t the reftraint of human 
law9, would live peaceably without this reftraint, after they had 
underftood ^nd pradifed the arts of life in credit amongfl; a civi- 
lized people. . In Society therefore, which the arts of life infepara- 
bly accompany, . an inipofed ciirb, he .will own, would.be ncceffary. 
I then a]!g\B3; thus. If a people, who qut of Society could live 
peaceably without .the curb of Law, . could not live peaceably 
without that curb in Society ; you have np reafon to believe, that 
though out of fociety they might live peaceably without the curb 
of religion, they could live, peaceably, without that curb, in So- 
ciety ? The anfwer to this muft bring on again the queftion. 
How ftrong the; curb on man, in Society, (hould be? which we 
have fully exan^jned in aijother place. This argument, therefore, 
proves nothing but the, folly of pretendjng to cpnclude, concerning 
man in Sapiety, froin ^what wq i^e, of his behaviour, out of it. 

And here, in conclufion, once for all, it may not be amifs toob- 
fervp, ;the uaiformv ftrain of fophiitry which runs through all Mr. 
B<^le^s rcafojiings on this head* . The ^queftion is, and I have been 
feflSftPtly i9felig?4 ^o repeat jt^j^e fp induftrioufly affeding' to for- 
get or miftake it. Whether Atheijm be deftrutlive to tlbe' ioify of* a 
So^iit^f -.An^^yft he, whofe bufinefs it is, to prove the negative, 
bringa ^1 his '^arguments from coniiderations, which either affect 
Qpt the gi;o^S;|)9dy ojf mankind, or afFeft not that body^ in Society : 
in 9 word) jf^^pn ,i^^ hves oi Sopbifis qv Savages ; from the example 
of ai/cw fpecu)ajtivA.mcn^ far abov^ the viqw of the common fun of 
citizens ; or from that of a barbarous crew of /avages much farther 
below it. All his fafts and reafonings then being granted, they 

ftlll fatf flitiit ind' Widtf of hit doftclufion. 

.^--:m:/.. ' . But 
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But the lad ftroke of his apologjr is more extravagant than all 
the reft : for having proved atheifm very confident with a ftite of 
nature, left it (hould happen to be found not fo confiftent with civil 
fbciety, but that one of them muft rife upon the ruins of the other, 
he gives a vtrf palpable hint which of the two he thinks {houM 
be preferved ; by making it a ferious queftion, difcu£M in a fet 
diftertation *, whether civil socitiTT m absolvtbLt vece^ 
SARY FOR THE PRBSERVATioK OF M^AMKIND + ? and Verj gravel/ 
refolving it in the negative*-**And here let me obferve;, that thefe 
Philosophers (as Mcff. Voltaire and UAitmhrt call all thofe who 
defpife Religion) never fuflfer a good hint to Ijre unimproved* The 
famous citizen of Geneva buildingrUpon this before us^ hatb finct 
written a large Difcourfe to (hew, that Civil Socibtt Is evb^i 

HURTFUL TO MANKIND* 

s E c r. VI. 

I Have here given , and to the beft advantage, all the arguments 
Mr. B^le hath employed to prove Religion not neceflarjr to 
civil Society ; by which it may be fccui how little the united forcd 
of wit and eloquence is able to produce for the fupport of fo Out- 
rageous a paradox. 

The reader will imagine, that now nothing can hinder us from 
going on to OMifecond propoiition ; after having fo ftrongly fupport-* 
ed th^firft. But we have yet to' combat k greatier hionf^er in jiibrsd^ 
before we can proceed. ' \ ' ' '"^^ --- 'f^ :. 

As the great foundation of our propofiti6n/7ifo/ /iW^5r]?irt^d^ 

future Jiate of rewards and punijbments is n'ectffary fd'ti^UJkiely^ is' 

this, that religion is necejfary to civil ficiety\ ft tfhe fotlndaitiQd <)^this 

latter propoiition is, that viRtu^ is fo. 1^6^, tb ^fHe laifting" 6j^ 

probrium of our age arid country, X^e' haVe Ifecn a writtir ftiblicly^ 

.•' ' » ... .^ '..) 'x^' ;■ • 

- *'Conttn. deiPenf. diT. c^czvlii.', '-^ Ji v • i ; 

t Sites focicte4 ibnt abfolaineat.fiQ9dr4rcS(j^ nrv 

mam tain, 
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maintain, in a book fo intituled, that private vices were public 
BENEFITS. An unheard-of impiety, wickedly advanced, and im- 
pudently avowed, againft the univerfal voice of nature : in which 
moral virtue is reprefcnted as the invention of knaves ; and cbriflian 
virtue as the imposition of fools : in which (that his infult on com- 
mon fenfe might equal what he puts on common honefty) he af- 
fures his reader, that his book is a fyftem of moft exalted morals 
and religion : And that the juflice of bis country j which publicly 
accufed him *, was pure calumny* 

But I fhall undertake to fliew, and that in very few words, to* 
the admirers of the low buffbonry and impure rhetoric of this wordy 
declaimer, that his whole fabric is one confufed heap of falflioods 
and abfurdities. 

!• Firft then, it is to be obferved, that though his general poli- 
tion be, that private Vices are public benefits^ yet, in his proof of it, 
he all along explains it by Vice only in a certain meafure^ and to a 
certain degree. And, as all other writers have deduced the necef- 
fity on private men in fociety, to be virtuous, and on the magiftrate 
feverely to punifli vice, from the malignity of the nature of Vice ; fb 
he enforces this neoeflity, on both, from the malignity of its excefs. 
And indeed he had been only fit for Bedlam had he not given this 
reftridion to tKe general ki\(^ of his propofition. 

However, this is full enough to expofe the falfhood of that af- 
fertion, which his whole book is written to fupport, namely, that 
vice is ahfolutely necejfary for a rich and powerful Society. For what- 
foever is abfolutely necejfary to the well-being of another in matter of 
morals, muft be fo, by its effential properties ; the ufe of which 
thing will be, then, in proportion to its degree. And this the 
common moralifts obferve of Virtue with regard to the State. But 
whatfoever is ufeful to another, only when in a certain degree, is 
not fo by its eflential properties ; if not by its effential properties, 

* By the Gr^nd-jury of Middltfcx. 

Voul. Q^ then, 
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then, of cotirfe, by accident only ; and, if by accident, not ne* 
ceflary. 

The firft part of the former affcrtion may be proved thus. If 
A be abfolutely neccfiary to B, it is, becaufc neither C, nor D, nor 
any thing but A, can fiipply the wants of B. But if nothing but 
A can fupply thefe wants, it is Ijecaufe the fupplia! is afforded by 
the effcntial properties of A ; which effential properties are incoirv- 
municable to all other beings ; the communication of them to C, 
D, (^c. making C and D the fame as A, which \s abfurd : for if 
the fupplial of the wants of B were caufed by what was not tjfmtial 
to A, but accidental ; then might thefe wants as well be fuppHed 
by C, D, £s?r. as by A ; becaufe that which is accidinial only^ 
may belong in common to (everal different beings. The fecoud 
part may be proved thus : Thefe effential qualities can never be ex^ 
cejive\ as for inftance. There can never be too much Virtue in a 
ftate. Specific Virtues, indeed, may be puflied to excefs ; but then 
they lofe their nature, and become Vices \ in which ftate of things^ 
Society will be fo far from having too much, that it will have too 
little Virtue. It is not fo with generic Virtue ; therefore that ejfen- 
tial Quality in A, which in a lower degree pj^ofits B, muft in a 
higher degree be ftill more ufeful to B. On the other hand, acci^ 
dental ^alities may be excejjive ; fo that, that accidental Quality in A» 
which profiteth B in a lower degree, may injure B in a higher. 
This is the cafe of real luxury^ in its effeds on Society; as^ 
will be fhewn in the progrefs of this fe£tion : for though a fpecific 
Virtue carried to an excefs becomes Vice, yet a Vice, fo puihed on, 
never becomes Virtue; but, on the contrary, by advancing in 
malignity, more clearly evinces it*s true nature, and e:spofes its 
baleful effeds. 

From all this, it appears, that a great and powerful Community, 
which is, in itfelf, a natural good, and, as fuch, defirable, may 
procure and preferve its grandeur without Vice, though Vice fo 
frequently produces and fupports it : becaulc this utility of Vice 

not 
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not arlfing from its eflential qualities, but from ibme accidental 
circumftances attending it, may be fupplied by fomething that 
is not Vice, attended with the fame circumftances. As for 
inftancc, the confumption of the produ&s of art and nature is 
the circumftance which makes States rich and flotiri(hing. Now 
if this confumption may be procured by aftions not vicious, 
then may a State became great and powerful without the affif- 
tance of Vice. That it may, in fad:, be thus procured, (hall now 
be fhcwn. 

IL The Author, defcending to the enumeration of his proofs, ap- 
pears plainly to have feen, that Vice in general was only accidentaliy 
produiSlive of good ; and therefore avoids entering into an examina- 
lion of particulars ; but feledls, out of his favourite tribe, luxury, 
to fupport his execrable paradox ; and o^i this alone refts his caufe. 
By the aiiiftauce of this ambiguous tenn, he keeps fomething like 
an argument on foot, even after he hath left all thfe reft of his City- 
crew to fliift for themfelves. And it muft be owned, there is no 
word more inconfta^itly and capricioufly applied to particular actions ; 
or of more uncertain meaning, when denominating fuch adions, 
than the term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has like all other moral 
modes, an exa£): and precife iignification ; and includes in it, iheabufe 
of fhfi gifts 0f Providence.. The difficulty is only to know when this 
queftion is abufed. Men have two ways of deciding: the one, by 
t\kt principles of Natural religion \ the other, by t\\Q pofitive injlitu- 
tions of Revealed. In thofe Principles^ all men are reafonably well 
agreed ; but, concerning thefe IfifiitutionSj when taken feparately 
9nd independent on thofe Principles^ there are various -opinions^ 
which fuperftitioii and £auaticifm have greatly diftorted : confe^ 
queitfly, thofe who eftimate Luxury by this latter rule, (where 
obfqurity and, of courfe, confufion, are fo diflScuh to be avoided) 
will difagpee extremely about it ; and amongft fuch diverfity. 
of JBfQtiofvs, it. woiild be ftrange indeed, if fonae oyr othex h^d not 
ideas of Luxury^ which would ferve the wildeft hypothefis ; and 

Q 2 much 
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much ftranger, if fo corrupt a Writer did not take advantage 
of them. He has done it like a mailer : and with a malice and 
cunning to intitle him, though he be but a follower, to be a Leader 
of a fe£l. 

Ftrji^ in order to perplex and obfcurc our idea of Luxury^ he hath 
laboured \\\ a previous differtation, on the origin of moral virtue^ to 
deftroy thofe very principles, by whofe affiftance we are only able 
to clear up and afcertain that idea : where he decries and ridicules 
the effential difference of things, the eternal notions of right and 
wrong ; and makes virtue, which common moralifts deduce from 
thence, the offspring of craft and pride. 

Nothing now being left to fix the idea of Luxury^ but tlie po-; 
fitive precepts of Chrijiianity^ and he having ftript thefe of their only 
true and infallible interpreter, the principles of natural Religion; it 
was eafy for him to make thofe precepts fpeak in favour of any ab- 
furdities that would ferve his purpofe, and as eafy to find fuch ab- 
furdities fupported by the fuperftition and fanaticifm of Ibme or 
other of thofe many Sc£ts and Parties of chrijianity^ who, defpif^ 
ing the principles of the Religion of Nature as the weak and beggar ty 
elements^ foon came to regard the natural appetites, as the gracelefs 
furniture of the old man^ with his affeSlions and lujls. 

Having got Christianity" at this advantage, he gives us for 
Gofpel, that meagre Phantom begot by the hypocrify oi Monks on 
the mifanthropy of -^^//a ; which cries out, an abuse! when- 
ever the gifts of Providence are ufed, further than for the bare fup- 
port of nature. So that by this rule every thing becomes Luxury 
which is more than necejfary. An idea of Luxury exaftly fitted to 
our Author's hypothefis : for if no State can be rich and powerful 
while its members feek only a bare fubfiftence, and, if what is more 
than a bare fubfiftence be Luxury^ and huxury be Vice ; the confe* 
quence, we fee, comes in pat, private vices are public bene- 
fits. Here you have the fole iffue of all this tumour of words^- 

But 
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But it is difficult to think, that a Writer of fuch depravity of heart, 
had not farther ends in this wicked reprefentation of natural and 
revealed Religion. We cannot doubt his purpofe, when we rcfleft 
upon his gains, which are, the fixing of his followers in a propen- 
fity for Ficey and in a prejudice againft Chrijiianity. For what can 
be more in favour <rf Fke^ than, that there is no moral duty ? 
What more in difcredit oi Chriftianityj than, that all the enjoy- 
ments of life are condemned by it as evil ? 

HI. But the GOSPEL is a very different thing from what Bigots 
and Faiwtics are wont to reprefent it. It enjoins and forbids nor- 
thing in moral praftice, but what natural Religion had before en- 
joined and forbid. Neither indeed could it, becaufe one of God^s 
Revelations, whether ordinary or extraordinary, cannot contradift 
another ; and becaufe God gave us the firft, ta judge of others, by 
k. According^ we find, that though it be indeed one of the great 
ends of Cbrijiianlty (but not the main and peculiar end) to advance 
the priftice of nionil virtue amongft men, yet the New Teftament 
doth not contain any regular or complete fyftem or Digeft of moral 
laws ; the det&ched precepts enforced by our divine Mafler in it, 
how excellent and perfect foever, arifing only from the occafion^ 
and ctrcumftances which gave birth to thofe difcourfes or writings^ 
in which fuch precepts are delivered. For the reft, for a- genera! 
knowledge of the fyftem of moral-duty, the founders of our Religioir 
hold open to us the great Pandeft of the law of nature, and bid us 
iearch and ftudy that. Finalfy, feys th« apoftle Paul^ nvbaifoever 
things are truCy wbatfoever tJUngs are hone/lj nchatfoever things are 
ju/ij whatfoever things are lotiely, wbatfaever things are of good report^ 
think on thefe things. But where vicious cuftom, or perverfe Inter-- 
preters, had depraved the Religion of Nature, there, particular care 
was taken to remove the rubbifli of time aiKl' malice, and to rein*- 
ftate the inju«d moralities ia their primitive dignity and fplendor. 

The Religion of Nature^ then, being reftored, and made the rule 
to explain and interpret the occafional precepts of Cbrifiianiiy % what 
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is Luxury by natural Religion) that, and that only, muft be Luxury 
by rtvealed. So that a true and predfe definition of k, which this 
Writer (triumpliing in the obicurity which, by theie arts, he hath 
thrown over the idea) thinks it ioapoffible to give, fo as not to fuit 
with his hypothefis, is eafily fettled* Luxury is the ujtng the gifts 
(ffPrevideucCp to the injury of the Ufer^ either in bis perfrn or fortune ; 
or to the injury (f any other ^ towards HSibom the Ufer Jands in any 
relation^ which obliges him to aid and afffianie. 

Now it is evident, eveii from the inftances this Writer brings 
of the public advantages of confumption, which he indifcrlmi- 
oately, and therefore falfly, calls Luxury^ that the utmofl: con- 
fninption may be made, and fo all the ends of a. rich and ppwer** 
ful Society ferved, without injury to the Ufer, or any one, to whom 
he (lands related : confequently without Luxury^ and wiithput Vice^ 
When the confumptioii is attended with fuch injury » then it 
becomes Luxury^ then it becomes a Vice. But then^ iet us take 
notice, that this Vice^ like all others, is {o far from being ad- 
vantageous to Society, that it is the moft certam ruin of it. It 
was this Luxury which deftroyed Rome. And the very dednitiou 
given above, informs us of the manner how it came to pafs : namely, 
by enervating the body, debauching the mind, beggaring the for- 
tune, and bringing in the pradice of univerfal rapiiie and injuftice. 
But the wretched abfurdity of fuppofing Luxury beneficial to fo- 
ciety, cannot be better eXpofed, than by confidering, that^ as Luxury 
is the abusing the gifts of Providence, to the injury of Jiimfelf and 
of thofe to whom we ftand related ; and as the PuhUc is that, to 
which every man {lands neareA related ; the confeq^aenoe b, that 
Luxury is, at oiie and the fame time;, beneficial and injurious to 
the Public. Nor can the abfurdity I here charge upon him* be 
evaded by faying it is deduced from a propoiition of \ii% and a de- 
finition of mine, fet together*. Becaufe, however we may tlifer 
whether the ufe of things, wh«re no one is injwrod, be Luxury ; 
yet we both agree in this, that where there is that injury in the 
yfe, it is Luxury ; and Luxury ^ in this fenfe, he holds to be bene- 
ficial to Society, The 
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The cafe I here put, of Luxury^ s injuring the PtiBLic, by depri\r* 
ing the ftate of thxtt aid and aliiftance from particulars, which^ the 
relation they ftand in to it, requires them to give, is no imaginary 
or unlikely fuppofition. This eSe£t of Luxury it was which con- 
tributed, more immediately than any other, to the deftruflion of 
the Roman Commonwealth. For in the laft ftruggles for liberty 
by a F£w, againfl the humour of a debauched luxurious people> 
when nothing but a fufEcient fund was wanting to enable thofe god- 
like men to reftore the Republic, the richeft citizens, who yet 
wiflied well to their Country^ cjcfuld' »ot b^ prevailed upon to re- 
trench from their private Luxuty, tb fupport the Public in this- 
critical exigency : which therefore, having been long ihaken by the 
Luxury of its enemies^ fell now a facrifi^e to the Luxury of its 
ifriends. Thus the great Roman pa^rtofi AefcrihQS the fatal condition 
of thofe times ; Nos baiemui litx^riam, Mque a^aritiam \ pubUct 
egejlatemj privatim opukntiam. 

In a word then, it is not Luxury y but the confumptlon of the pro* 
du£ts of art and nature, which is of fo high benefit to Society. That 
this confumption maty well be, without %uxury^ appears plainly 
ft-om the definition given above. AH the difference is, and that a 
Very efifeittial one, when the confumption is made without Luxury^ 
infinitely greater numbers (hare in it ; when it becomes Luxury^ it 
\t confined to fewer. The reafon of this, and the different efieAs 
this different confumption muft have oi> the Public, is very evident. 
Had the confumption of the comniodities and products of Greece 
when conquered (which indeed were neceffary to render the Romans 
polite and wealthy) been more equally made by that people, it 
would hare been extremely beneficial. But being unjuftly claimed 
by one part, exclufive of the reft, " omnia virtutis pr«nia ambitio 
** poflidebat,** it became luxury and deftrudlion. The Hiftorian 
ihews us how it was brought about : '* There (fays he) the Roman 
" people firft began to intrigue, to debauch, to affe£l a tafte for fta- 
^^ tues, piflures, and high- wrought . plate. To come at which, 

"they 
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** they oppreffed the private, plundered the public^ violated the 
" temples of the Gods, and poUiited and confounded every thing 
** both facred and prophane**" Till at length, 

** Ssevior armis 
" LuxuRiA iucubult, viftumque ulcifcitur orbem/* 



HAVING endeavoured t<? (hew in this and the two following. 
Books, that the Pkiests and Lawgiv£rs of former times all con-» 
currred in fupporting the belief of a future statb, I am flopped 
in the midil of my courfe, by a late noble Writer, who hath taken 
advantage of this notorious truth, to reprefent the labours of thofe 
Moderns, who have trode in the fame fleps, as a confei>£iiacy 
BETWEEN Divines and Atheists to dishonour and degrap:^, 
THE God of the Universe. 

'V After pleading the caufe of natural and revealed Religion, (fays 
^^ his Lordihip) I am to plead the caufe of God himfelf, againft . 
" Divines and Atheists in confederacy +. 

** The conduft of Chriftian Divines has been fo far from de- 
•* fending the Providence of God, that they have joined in the cla- . 
*^ mour againft it. Nothing has hindered, even thofe who pretend 
** to be his Meflengers, his Embaffadors, his Plenipotentariesj from 
** renouncing their allegiance to him, (as they themfelves have 
** the front to avow,) but the hypothefis of a future state. 
** On ibis bypoth^ aUne^ they infift ; and therefore, if this will not 
'^ ferve their turn, God is diibwned by them, as efFedually as if 
*• he was fo, in terms |/* " Divines, if not Atheifts, yet are 
*^ iiBETTERs of Atheifm §/' 



* Ibi primiim infuevit exercltus pcpuli Romani amare, potarCi figna, tabulas pi^at, 
vafa cselata niirari, ea privatim ac publice rapere, delubra fpoliare, facra profaoaqoe 
omnia polluere. 

f Lord Bof-iNGiEOKE*8 Works, voU V.p# 305, 

X VoU V. p. 487, 8. § Vol. V. p. 485. 

— ** Divines 
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** That there were fbmc men who ktfew not God in all ages, 
^ may be true : but the fcandaloua tafk uf combating his exis^ 
^ TENCE under the ma(k of Theifin, was referved for Mctaphyfi^ 
•* cians and Theologians ♦.^ 

** — — Divines are ftill more to be blamed. A confederacy 
*« WITH ATHEISTS bccomes ill the profeflbrs of Thcifm. No matter. 
** They persist, and have done their beft, in concert with their 
•• allies, to DESTROY the belief of the goodness of God : — ^They 
^' endeavour to destroy that of his good^^ess, which is a farther 
*« article of their Alliance +•" 

** The confederacy between Atheifts and Divines appears to 
^* have been carried very par— Nay the Athelft will appear, to 
**-that reafbn, to which they both appeal, more confident in his 
«* abfiirdity than the Divine J.'* " Divines upbraid God's good- 
** NESS, and CENSURE his justice §."— " Injustice is, in this 
*• life, afcribed to God, by Divines ||*'* 

*« The whole Tribe of Divines, like Wollaflon and Clarke, do, 
^* in efFe£l> renounce the God whom you and I adore, as much 
** as the rankeft of the Atheiftical Tribe. Your Priefts and our 
** Parfons will exclaim moft pathetically, and rail outrageously 
«« at this aflertion. But have a little patience, and I will prove it 
^ to their (hame to be true**/* 

The Reader will give me leave, in a few words, to vindicate 
the body of Divines from the horrid calumny of this imaginary 
Confederacy. -^^>^^ 

He may be pleiaSfi*hen to underftand, that Atheism has ever 
endeavoured to fupport itfelf^ on a fact, which has indeed all 
the certainty that the evidence of fenfe and experience can give it ; 
namely, the unequal diftribution of moral good and roily here below. 
*' Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
** Adfpicerem, latofque dlufiorere nocentes^ 

** Fexarique pros labefacta cadebat 

** Relioio,*' 

• • Vol. V. p. 307. t Vol. V. p. 393. X Vol. V. p. 348, 9. 

I Vol. v- p, 417. n Vol. V. p. 541. •* Vol. V. p. 485. 

Vol* I, R was 
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was the common laaguage of the iiupatient fuf&ren From hence 
the AtheiA inferred, that the IJaiverfe was without an intelligmt 
Ruler ; and that all thiiigs were driven about by that Fate or For* 
tune, which firil produced them. DiviVBs oppofed this Conclufiau ; 
for they did not venture to be fo paradoxical as (with his Lordfhip) 
to call in queflion the Premijfes^ a phenomenon which objected itfelf 
to all their Senfes. They jirft demonilrated, ftriftly demonftrated^ 
the Being of a God, and his moral attributbs: and the^ 
ihewedy that if the whole of man^s exigence were included within 
this life, the prefent diftribution of good and evil would contradif): 
t^t Demonftration. They, thereforct inferred, on their part^ that 
t;he whole of man's exifte^ce was not included within this lijfe : 
but that he was relerved for an after-*reckoning ; in which, an equal 
difiri^tion of rewards and punijhments would amply vindicate the 
providence of a rightepus Governor^ 

But Atheijls were not the only en^nies whom Divines had to deal 
with* There was a fet of men, who allowed an intelligent firft 
Caufe, endowed with thole moral attributes, which theDivinee 
had demonftrated : and, on that account, called themfelves Dbistsw 
Yet they agreed fo far with jifheifm^ as to confine the whole of 
mau*s exiftence to the prefent life.. Thcfe, the Divine combated^ 
in their turn ; and with the fame arms ;, but in an inverted ordeiv 
In difputing with the Atheists, the principle held in common was 
the prefent unequal diftribution of Good and Evil. So that to cut off 
their concluiion from it, of no God, he demonftrated the Being and 
Attributes : and from that proof infi^rred thfift]}^ inequality wpuld 
be fet right. With Deists, the common principle was the Beings 
and Attributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the allow- 
ance of a Future State, he appealed to the prefent unequal dif*^ 
iribution of good and evil^ (which thefe Men, as well as his Lord- 
(hip, were very backward to allow and very induftrious not to fee ;) 
and from that inequality inferred, that there muft be fuch a State. 

This is a fliort and true account of the Divine's conteft with 
Atheists and Deists, fo far as the fubjeft oi a future flat e caoie in 

queflion : 
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qufcffion: In bbtfa controvbriieg thatjlateh dadjictd from tie mcrul 
ottrilnan : only: with this di&renco.- la the difpute with Atheifts^ 
die demonftntion of thotfe attributes it nmde ; in the difpute with 
Deifist it is allowed. The final purpofe againft Atheifm is to prove 
the BEING AND.ATTRiBimts of God; the final purpoie againft 
Deifm is to prove a futurb stjits: For neither natural vtot /v* 
ve^d Rel^ion can fubfift without hUeving that Crod is, and that bt 
is a KBWARDER of fbcm thatfeek bim*. Thus, we fee, the quejlhni 
in each oontroverfy, being different ; the premiffesj by which each 
propofition was to be proved, muft needs be di^rent. The difier^ 
ence is here explained ; the premLQes, in the argument againft 
Atheifts, were the moral atttUmes ; the premises, in the argumrat 
againft Delfts, were the unequal dijlribution of good and eviL 

What Enemy to Religion now, could erer hope eo fee a Calumny 
either thrive or rife on fo uhpromlfing a ground ? or flatter himfelf 
widi the expeAatlon of an Advocate bold enough to tell the World, 
that this conduct of the Divines was a confederacy with 
Atheists, to decry God's Providence ; to blot out his Attributes "of 
goodnefs and ju/lice ; to combat Ins Government ; and to deny bis very 
Exiftence ? The Right Honourable Author does all this : And 
more; — he expeds to be believed. It is true, this is a fine believe 
ing age : Yet I hardly think he would have carried his confidence 
in our credulity fo far, had he feen his way clear before him* — IVi^^ 
Lordftiip is always fublime, and therefore often cloudy ; commonly^ ^ 
at too great a drftanceto look into the detail of things, or to entei'- 
into their minutenefs: (for which, indeed, he is perpetually felici^- 
fating his Genius.) So that, in his general view of Theolo&ic mat^* 
ters, he has jumbled thefe two Controverfies into one ; and, in the 
confufion, hath commodioufly flipped in one FaA for another. He^. 
all the way, rcprefcnts Divines as making a future State the proof 
of God's moral attributes : Whereas, we now fee, on the very face 
of the controverfy, that they make the moral attributes A proof of 

* 5t. Paul. Hebr.xi.6. 

R 2 a future 
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a future State. Let us confider how the difpute ibui9s:with the 
Atheift. Thefe men draw their argument againft a God, from the 
eondition of the moral world : The Divine anfwers, by demonflrat* 
Ing GoJts Being and Attributes: and, on that demonftration, (atis- 
fies the obje^ion. Confider how.it fbnds with the Deifi. Here, 
God*s Being and Attributes is a common principle : And on this 
ground the Divine ftands, to deduce tl future Jlate from the unequal 
diftribution of things «— But his mifreprefentation was to fupport 
his (lander of a Confederacy.: there was no room to pretend that 
God*s Being was made precarious by proving z future fate from his 
Attributes ; but could he get it.be believed, that Divines proved the 
Attributes from a future fate^ he would eafily £nd credit with his 
Vind Reader, for all the reft. 

Well then, the whole amount of his chimerical confederacy 
comes to this. That Divines and Athens bold a principle in common ; 
but, in common too with all the reft of mankind ; namely, that th^re 
are irregularities in the diftributbn of good and evil here below. And 
did any thing forbid Divines to employ this common principle, in fup* 
port of Religion againft Atbeijm and Deifml But whatever his Lord*- 
ihip might think proper to difguife in this reafoning, there is one 
thing, the moft carelefs Reader will never overlook ; which is, that, 
tuider all this pomp of words and fblemnity of accufation, you fee 
lurking that poor fpecies of a Bigot's calumny, which, from^M. 
principle held in common with an obnoxious Party, charges his Ad-» 
verfary^ with ati the follies or impieties Xvhich have tendered that 
Party odious. This miferable. artifice of impoftuiie, bad now beeri 
long hiiled out of learned controveriy, when thi6 noble Lord t<k>h 
it up ; and, with true political fkilt, worked k into a sham Plot ; 
to make Religion diftruft it's beft Friends, and take refyge in tho 
FiBST Philosophy, 
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B O O K 11. 
SECT. !• 

HAVING now proved the firft proposition^ TBat inculcating 
the doEtrhu oj u^futun fiau (f rewards and ptmijbmcnts is ne* 
ceffary to the WilUhmg of Society^ by ccHifideratiens drawn from the 
nature ofMan^ and the genius of eivH Society i and ckared k from 
the obje^ions of licentious Wits ; 

I proceed to tht fecoud^ which h^ that all mamilikd, bspSi* 

CIALLY THK MOST WISE AKD LEARNED NATIONS OP ANTIOJJITYy 
HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVINQ AND T£ACHING^ THAT THIS 
DOCTRINE WAS OP SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 

This I fliall endeavour to prove, 

J* From the conduct of Lawgivers^ ^ atid Inftitutors of cm\ 
policy. 

11. From the opinions of all the Learners and Teachers of wifilom 
in the fchools of ancient philofbphy.. 

I. From the conduct of lawgivers, aj«d institutors or 
CIVIL policy : who never omitted to- propagate and cpnfirm Reli-^ 
gton^ where-ever they eftablilhed Laws ; religion, 1 fay, which 
was always firft in their view, and laft in their execution. They 
ufed it as the inftrumcnt to collect a body politic ; and they applied 
it as the bond to tye and keep that body together : they taught it 
in civiliadng man ; and eftablijhed it to prevent his return to bar- 
barity and a favage life. In a word, fo infepairable^ in^ the ancient 

World, 
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World, were the ideas of lawgiving and religion, that Plu- 
tarch (in his paradoxical preference of atheifm to fuperftition) fup- 
pofes no other Origin of divine worlhip than what was the work of 
the Lawgiver* ** How much happier had it been* (fays he) for the 
*' Carthaginians, had their firft Lawgiver been like Critias or Dia- 
** goras, who believed neither Gods nor Demons, rather than fuch 
•* a one as enjoined the public facrifices to Saturn* !;' 

That the Magiftrate, as fuch, hath taken the greateft care and 
pains to inculcate and fupport Religion, we (hall prove at large : 
That this care and pains muft arife, and was employed, on account 
of its confefied and experienced utility to the State, will need no 
proof* 

But here it will be neceffary to remind the reader of this pre- 
vious truth, That there never was^ in any age of the worlds from the 
moft earfy accounts tf time^ to this prefent hour^ any civil-policied 
nation or people^ who bad a Religion^ of which the chief foundation an/ 
fupport was not the daShine of a future state of rewards andpu* 
tufhments ; the jbwish people only excepted. This, I prefume, our 
adverfaries will not deny. Mr. Bayle^ the indulgent fofter-father 
of Infidelity, confeffeth it in the fuUeft manner, and with the ut- 
moft ingenuity : " Toutes les .religions du monde, tant la vraie que 
*♦ les faufies, roulent fur ce grand pivot, quHl y a un juge inviii- 
•* ble qui punit & qui recompenfe, apres cette wV, les a<9:ions de 
** rhomme tant exterieures qu'interieures. C'eft de la que Ton 
*^ fupofe que decoule la principale utilite de la religion :** andthinks, 
it was the utility of this dodtrine which fet the Magiftrate upon in- 
venting a Religion for the State : *« C'eft le principal motif qui eut 
** anime ceux qui Tauroient inventeef.'* 

* T» ^ Kfl(f;^3bfMi( in, IX&^itiXii K^irlat \x^s9i9 ri Ai»y6^»f tofdMrwf »w* if^i^ (*,irt riya StSw 

P. 17Z. toiii.II. fol, IS99* Francof. 
t Dift. Ciit. & Hift* Art. SpiNozAt Rem. (E.) 

This 
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Thb thith, we beg the reader alwaya( to have in. mind : So thab 
when> in the fequel of this ^fcowrfe, he me^s with ancient tefti-; 
monies for the neccffity of religion- to Society, he may be fure/ 
that the dodlrine of a futuke state of rewards and punifhments,^ 
was the chief idea included in that term. And on this account it^ 
is, that frequently, where the Ancierits fpeak of ihey&i/rf / of thofo 
utilities, which can proceed only from the doftrine of zfuturefiatej, 
they give it the common name of Religion : as, on the other handy 
they often call Religion by the reftriftive name of a future Jlate : 
On which account, I have not fcrupled, throughout this difcourfe,- 
to nfe thifc fame liberty of appflying the generic or fpecific term, ono" 
for the other^ without any i^prehenfion of being tho\jght not to^ 
underfland my argument, or of being mifunderftood by my reader: 
Who, when he fees me bring 'faft^ and opinions of Antiquity, 
which (hew the utility of Religion in general, to prove the utility^ 
of the dddrine of a future ftate in particular, will underftand that 
I fpeak home, to my purpofe, and to the full proof of my fecond 
propofition. : •* 

So that, had I done no tnote than produce yirci& fails and<^lniom^ 
\ had 'dofie all that was ireceflaty. But (ince the bare nectffary \t 
efteemed almoft'as pporand unhandfome a thing in literature as in' 
Civil life, I have employed the greateft part of the prcfent and fol- 
lowing books to (hew, from ancient fa£ls and opinions, the more 
than ordinary care and. concern of all the wife and learned (or per- 
petuating the fpecific doftrine of a future (late of rewards and pu* 
ni(hments. 

Having premifed thus much to prevent miftakes, I proceed in 
the firft place, 

I . To (hew, in general^ the dyil Magiftrate's care in this mat^ 
ter. 

The popular doftriiie of a Providence, and, confequently, of a 
future (late of reward^ and puni(hments, was, as we have faid, (b' 
univerfally received in the ancient world, that wc cannot find any 

Vol. L S civilized 
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civilized country where it was not of national belief. The moft 
ancient Greek poets, as Mufeus *, Orpheus +, Horner^ Hefiod^ &c^ 
vho have given fyftems of theology and religion, on the popular 
^reed of fuch nations, always reckon the doilrineofa future ftate 

. of rewards and puniihments as a fundamental article : And all fuc* 
ceeding writers have given teft^mony to the fame concerted plan» 
J3£Jcbylus^ SopbocleSj Euripides^ Arifiophanes^ whofe profeffion it was 
to reprcfent the manners and opinions of all civilized people, whe* 
ther Greeks or thofe whom the Greeks called Barbarians^ are fulf 
and exprefs to the fame purpofe. Further, it is recorded in the 
works of every ancient hiftorian and .philofoph^r, which it would 
be endlefs to recite. But Plutarch^ the moft knowing of them all^ 
fliall fpeak for the reft : ** Examine J,V fays he, in his tradt againft 
Qohtes' the Epicurean^ " the face^ of the globe, and you may find 
^* Cities unfortified, unlettered, without a regujar Magiftratc, or 
"appropriated habitations; without poffeffions, property, or the 
V ufe of money, and unlkilled in all the magnifipent and polite arts 
<* of life : But a City without the knowledge of a God, or the prac- 
** tic6 of Religion : without the ufe of vows^ oaths, oracles, and 
*^* facrifices to procure good, or of deprecatory rites to avert cviJ^ 
** no man can or ever will find.'* And in his confolation to Apol^ 
loniusy he declares it § was ib ancient an opinion that good mett 

Jbould be recampenfed after deaths that be could not reach either to the 
author or original ofit^ To the fame purpofe had Cicero and SenecOf 

• I ... 

♦ Plato Rep. lib. xL p. 364. E. T. II, Edit. Steph.. 1578^ foL 
t Plutarch, Vita LucuL 

}^soi$, finA ^/liMK, fmK dvaiatf W aym^Tff finXi &wolfoTcu<s Maxvfy M^ in» •dft irou TtToyti; 3k4K(.. 

Edit. Francf. fol. T. II. p. 1125. E* 

Edit, Stcph^ 8^, 1JP72. T. I. p. 20U 

declaved 
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declared themfelves before him. The firft in thefc words; 
** * As our innate ideas difcover to us that there are Gtods, vhofe 
** attributes we deduce from reafon ; fo, from the confent of all nar 
** tions and people^ we conclude that the foul is immortaU^ The other 
thus : " When + we weigh the queftion of the immortality of the 
** foul, the confent of all mankind^ in their fears and hopes of a future 
"^^Jlate^ is of no fmall moment with us/* 

In a word, SextusEmpiricus^ when he would difcredit the argu* 
ment for the being of a Gk)d, brought from univerfal confent, ob- 
ierves that it would prove too much ; becaufe it would prove the 
truth of the poetic fables of hell^ in which there was as general a 
concurrence!. 

But of all nations, the Egyptian was moft celebrated for ite 
care in cultivating Religion in general, and the doftrinc of a future 
ftate in particular : infomuch that one of the moft ancient Greek 
hiftorians affirms, Hbey were the firfi who built altars and ereSied 
fatues and temples to the Gods §. — The firfi who taught that the foul 
ffman was immortal. And Lucian tells us |j. That they were faid 
to be the firjl v^ho had the knowledge of the Gods. Which only 
amounts to this, that they were t;he firft and wilcft. civil-policied 
people : as will appear prefently. 

But, at prefent, to prove the Magijlrate^s care from hence. * ■ 
For this account of the antiquity and univerfality of Religion is not 
given to evince its truth ; for which purpofe other writers have 

* -^Ut Deo8 efle natura opinamur, qualefque fint ratione cogniCcimtis ; fie perma- 
nere animos arbitramur confenfu nationum omnium. Tufcul. Difp. 1, i. c. i6«. in initio« 
Ed. Oxon. 4**. T. II. p. 245. 

f Cum de anixnaniin aeternitate diflerimus, non leve momentum apud nos habct coa^. 
fenfus hominum, aut timentium inferos, aut colentium. £p. 117. 

X Adv. Phyficos, K viii. c. 2. Comment. 

§ Bifjbi^s Ti j^ ayaXfMtla ig yi}»< htoTai aroviifAai of /«( w^wrv;. Herod* £uterpe| C. 4.«« 
D(tfr«i A 9^ T§fh rot \oyw Aiytwlwl itVir o* ilTorrn «5 M^utth -^fuxn iOamVf |f». Id. ib« C. 12^. 

II IX^AiTM ^ M fir 69 A^yi1t\w XiV^'tai &i»y ri umr,9 KaitT*. De Dea SjTia^ § 2, Edit* 
Reitzih 

S z * often 
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often and iupceftfully i^mployed it f but tomanifeft ifcs irsE^; which 
will be bcft done by in<|uiring» what fljaic the Magiftrate ha^ 
in it* 

• L Noiv though no civUize4 ^latioji wra?^ eyer ivithout a Religioa 
in general^ and this do^riae in partkular ;,and though it was of 
general belief even before civil policy was inftituted amongft man- 
kind ; yet were there fbrtnerly, as^ now there are, many {avag^ 
ftfftions^ that when fif ft dififoveted, appeared, to have long loft all 
traces of Religion : A fefl: which implies fome extraordinary care- 
. in the JVCagiikrate for its fnpport and pr^i^ervaiuon. For if Keligioa 
hath been fupported in 4li places, at all tirr^s, and under 4II cir^ 
cumftances, where there was a magiftrate and civil policy; and 
fcarce in any place, or under any ^circumftance, where thefe were 
«vai3tnig ; what oclier caafe than the Magiftrate^s care and coutri- 
TaiKe can be affigned for its fupport ? 

If it fliould be faid,. which, I think, Is the mn]y plaufihle thing; 
can be faid, that the reafon why the Citizen had religion, and the 
Savage none, might be, that, amongft the advantj^es of civil life^ 
the improvement and cultivation of the mmd is one ; and this ne« 
ce£arlly bribgs in the knowledge of God and religious pbfervance t 
It is fufficient to reply, that all the national Religions of the^ 
ancient and modern Gentfle world are ib grofa and irrational, that 
they could not be the produ£t of reflexion or improved reaibn, but 
were plainly of the Magiftrate's fttting up, adapted to the capacity^ 
of minds yet rude and uncultivated, which coukl bear nothing of 
a finer texture than what was made out of the ftuff he found, the 
genius of the Nation and the nature of the Government* 

To ^ive the proof of what we have been faying t The Mexicans 
and Peruvians in the South, and the people of Canada in North 
America^ were on a level with regard to fpeculative knowledge. 
Or, if there were any natural advantage, the Canadians had it/ 
Thefe, when difcovered, fcemed to have no rudiments of Religion : 
The "Mexicans and Peruvians had one formed, • digefted, and eftab* 
lifl^ed: but fuch a religion as difco¥ered fomething worfe than mere 

ignorance^ 
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ignorance^ but never could be the refult of improved thinking: 
However a religion it was which taught the great article? of 
the worfliip of a God, a providence, and a future ftatc. Now how 
happened it that thefe two great empires had a Religion, and the 
Canadians none, but that the Lawgivers of the former faw it necef- 
lary to countenance, add to, and perpetuate what they found*, for 
the benefit ef the ftate ? which advantage the Canadians wanrtiug, 
they loft, in courfe of time, the very fbot-fteps oi Religion. If this 
will not be allowed, it will be difficult to affign a reafon. 

Let us fuppofe, according to the objection, that gentile Religioa 
owes its birth to the improved and cultivated mind. Now, if we 
make collections from the nature of things, it will be found more 
likely that thefe northern Savages (hould longer preferve the notions 
of God, and the praflices of Religion^ than the. foutbern Citizens^ 
Hninfluenced by their Magiftrates, 

The way of getting to the knowledge of a God, bejl fuited to 
the common capacity of man, is that very eaiy one, the contem- 
plation of the works of nature : For thii employment the Savage 
would have fitter opportunities given him by his vacant and feden- 
tary life ; and by his conftant view of nature, which all his labours, 
and all his amufements, perpetually prefented to him naked and 
xinfophifticated. The Camte de Boulainvi/lierSj a writer by no means 
prejudiced in favour of religion, gives this reafon why the ^radians 
preferved lo long, apd with fo much purity, their notions of tbe^ 
Divinity +. 

. On the other hand. Nature, by which we come to the knpw- 
ledge of a firft Caufe, would be quite hid from the fouthern -Citizen, 
bufied in the works of barbarous arts^ and inhuman practices ; or 
tiiken up with the flavi/h attendance on the will, and a more ilavifli 
imitation of the manners of a cruel and capricious Tyrant, 

* See Book ni. Sed. 6. II. i. and pag. antepenult, 

+ La Vie de Mohanuncd, p, 147, Ed. Amft. 1731. Jc rcviens volonticrs i la lonange 
die la foJitude des Arabes. £Ue a conferv^ cliez eux plus iongtems, & avec moint de md* 
Itoge, Ifi fentimeot naturel dc la veritable divinit^i isfc^ 

Nor, 
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Nor, if. we may credit the relations of travellers, do the nor- 
thern people any more neglect to exercife their reafon than the fbu- 
thern : It is conftant, they are obferved to have founder intelledis 
than thofe nearer the fun : virhich, being owing to the influence of 
climes, is found to hold all the world over. Notwithftanding this, 
the ifliie proved juft the contrary ; and^ as we faid, the Peruvians 
and Mexicans had a Religion, the Canadians none at alL 

Who then can doubt but that this was owing to the care and 
contrivance of the Magiftrate ? But indeed (which makes this m^ 
ftance the more pertinent) the faSl confirms the reafoning. The 
Founders of thefe two monarchies pretended to be the meilengers 
and offspring of the Gods ; and, in the manner of the Grecian, and 
other Legiflators (of whom more hereafter) pretended to infpiration, 
^ablifhed Religion, and conflituted a form of worfhip. 

II. But not Qnly the exijlence^ but the genius too of pagaa Reli* 
gion, (hews the Magiftrate*s hand in its fupport. 

Firjij From the origin of their Gods. 

Secondly^ From the attributes. gi'^tn to them ; and 

J^birdly^ From the mode ofpublick worjhip. 

Firji^ The idolatry of the gentile States was chiefly the worfliip 
of dead men ; and thefe. Kings, Lawgivers, and Founders of civil 
policy. The benefit accruing to the State both from the confecration 
and the worjhip of fuch Gods, (hews it to be a contrivance of the 
Lawgiver, For, t. Nothing could be a greater excitement to good 
government than to (hew the Magiftrate that the public benefits, 
which he (hould invent, improve, or preferve, would be rewarded 
With an immortality of fame and glory ? Cicero gives this as the 
original of the civil apotheofis. " It may be eafily underftood> that 
** the reafon, why moft Cities profecuted the memory of their va* 
** liant men with divine honours, was to fpur up their Citizens to 
** virtue, that every the moft deferving of them might encounter 
♦* dangers with the greater chearfulnefs, in the fervice of his country* 
^^ And for this very caufe it was that, at Athens, Ereftheus and his 

*' daughters 
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" daughters were received into the number of the Gods *•'* 2. No- 
thing could make the people fb dbfervant of their Laws, . as a belief 
that the makers, framers, and adminiftrators of them were become 
Gods ; and did difpenfe a peculiar providence for their proteftion 
and fupport. 

• The records of antiquity fupport this reafoning. The Egyptians 
were the firft people who perfected Civil-policy, and eftablifiied 
Religion : And they were the firft, too, who deified their kings, 
lawgivers, and publick benefaftors + ; as we may coUedl from the 
paflage of Herodotus^ quoted above, which fays, tbey were thefir^ 
nvho built altars^ and eredted statues and temples to the Gods: For 
the trtGimgJlatues was, by this hiftorian, efteemed a certain mark 
that the worfliipers believed the Gods had human natures ; as ap- 
pears from the reafon he gives why the Perfians had nojlatues of 
their Gods, namely, hecauje they did not believe as the Greeks y that 
the Gods had human natures ^^ that is, they did not believe the. 
Gods were dead men deified : This, as we fay, was a praftice, in- 
vented by th^ Egyptians ; who, in procefs of time, taught the reft 
of the world their myftery §. So when arts and civil policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Ceres (the firft, though a Pheni^ 
elan by birth, being an inhabitant of Thebes in Egypt ; and the 
other, though coming immediately from Sicily^ was yet a natural 

^ Atqae in pleriique civitatibus iotelligi potcd^ augendx vlrtiuis gratii, quo U« 
bentius reipublicx caufa periculuin adirct optimus quifquc, virorum fortium mcmoriam 
hoQore dcorum immortalxum coDfecratam* Ob eamcnim ipfameaufam Erechtheus Achenis 
filiasquc ejus in numero dconim funt. Nat. Deor. 1. iii. c. 19. Edit. Ox.4ro« T, IL 

iii^rt^laf TtTf^fpi^Af 'nf; iBatmaimi it lfitf( 1^ fittaif^n ytywUtuMA rw AiyvsW Diod. Sic. ]. u 
p. 8. Steph. Ed. 

X *il( i**9 i/Aoi hxitWy rri m Mftiw^fuiai wofUMiy T^s dtoc, KoBiwt^ oVU^Jiwui iTroi* CUo. L. 13 X» 
And fee note [ A]^ at the end of tbU Book. 

Swi Irofii^of fbf 7(rv( TVf rw w^«$ riv HtJlMnf ^Xf*^ w^flea, i ^ Knra t* iZ Toiicafctf r» i9yii. ivt^* 
y(r«( Ti tiSruc j^ m^KKSt airUti ayath nyi[t*90h «$ &M( mf^tuiwH Fhilo Bibl. apud Eufeb. Pratp. 
£Yang. U ii. c 9« 
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Egyptian) then^ diid not till then, began the cuftom of deifying 
dead men ; which footi dvef-ran 4dl Greece jnd the reft of Europe-*. 
2. ^he attributes and quaihies i^J^ned to their Gods^ always cor-? 
refponded with the nature and genius of the gorcrnnient* If this 
was gentle, benign, compaffionate, and forgiving ; goodnefs and 
Jnercy Were nftoft effential to the Deity : But if fevcrc, inexorable, 
Captious, or unequal j the very Gods were Tyrants ; and expiations^ 
^ atonements, luftrations, and bloody facrifices compofed the lyftem 
of religious worfliip. In the words of the great Poet^ 

** Gods partial, changeful, paflionate, unjuft, 

•• Whofe attributes were rage, revenge, and luft, 

" Such as the fouls of cowards might conceive, ' -. 

^* And form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe +.'* 

But 3. The mode of public worjbip was alone fufficiejit to betray 
tlie Mover of the whole machine. The obje^ of what we call Re-^ 
ligionj being God, confidered as the creator and prefe^ver of a fpecies 
of rational beings, the fubjeSI of it muft needs bp each individual 
of that fpecies. This is that idea of Religion, which our common^ 
feafon approves. But now, in ancient paganifm, Re/igicn was a 
vety different thing : It had for \tsfubjeB not only the natural tnan^ 
thit is, each Individual; but likewife ^% artificial man^ Society;. 
hj and for whom, all the public rites and ceremonies of it were iu- 
ftituted and performed. And while that part of pagan Religion, 
whofe JubjeSt were individuals, bore an inferior part, and was con- 

* sir Ifaac Newton, who, probably, had not this matter in his thoughts, hath yet a 
li&markable pafl^ge to this purpofe in hb Chrohohgy 0/ the Greeks: ^^ Idolatry (fays he) 
** began iti Cbalditu and £^^-^The countries upon the f/^'/i and the Vile being ex- 
'* ceeding fertile, were firft frequented by mankind, and grew firfl into kingdoms 1 and 
^^ THEREFORE began firft to adore their deiid kings and f^etfnt:<— Every city fet up the 
^' worfhip of its own founder and kings, andi>y alliflncesiatid conquci^ th^y fpread thit 
•• worlhip, and at length the Thcenlcluns and Effptlaiti broQ^f into Rw^ the pradicc 
•* of deifying the dead.** Pag. i6x, 

f EiTay dti Man« 
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feiled to be under an unequal Providence, the confideration of which 
brought in the doctrine of a future ftate for the fupport of God's 
government; the other, whofe fubjedt was the artificial man, 
Society, taught a more equal Providence, adminiftred to the State. 
The confequence of which was, that Religion and Government ran 
into one another ; and prodigies and portents were as £imiliar as 
civil edids ; and as conftantly bore their fhare in the public admi- 
liiftration ; For thei Oracles, without which nothing was projefled 
or executed, always denounced them as rational diredions, declara« 
tive of divine favour, or difpleafure ; in which particulars^ as fuch, 
were not at all concerned : So ihzX to accept or to avert the omen ; 
to gratulate the mercy, or deprecate the judgment, the conftant 
method was the revival of old rites^ or the inftitution of new. A 
reformation of manners, or enforcement of fumptuary laws, never 
made part of the ftate*s atonement to the Gods. 

The oddnefs and notoriety of this fa£l fo forceably ft ruck Mr, 
BayWs imagination, that, miftaking this for the whole of Paganifm, 
he too haftily concluded, that the worjhip offalfe Gods in the ancient 
worldy did not at all influence morals * : And from thence formed an 
argument to fupport his favourite queftion in behalf of Atheifm* 
This was a ftrange conclufion : For though it be indeed true, that 
the public part of pagan Religion had no influence on morals, it is 
utterly falfe that the private part had not : For in the dodrine of a 
'future ftate, which was the foundation of, and infeparable from, 
this founder part of pagan Religion whofe fubjedt was the individua/y 
the merit and demerit, to which rewards and puniihments were an* 
nexed, was virtue and vice only* This will be proved at large in 
the fourth fe£lion of the prefent book : Though I am ready to allow, 
that the nature and adminiftration of the public part of pagan Re- 
ligion did lead individuals into many wrong conclufions concerning 
the efficacy of exterior afts of worlhip. 

* Fenfees diveries fur ua comete, &c. Aad Reponre aux (^efiloni d*un Provincial. 
And Continuation des Pennies diverfcs, Uz» 

Vol. L T But 
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But what Items to ha7e occafioned Mr. Bayit^'s mifl'ak^ (beiidct 
h'^s following the Fathers, who iti their decIamatUm agahift paga« 
-ftifm have faid a great deal to the fame purpofe *) was his not re*' 
•fle^tiog that ancient Hiftory onlf prefents u« with one part of the 
influence of Paganifm, that which it had on the Public as a body : 
The otbtr^ the influence it hiad on individuals^ it {>aiies over iniilence> 
33 not its province* 

Whoever now coniiders the genius of Paganifm in'this view, (and 
iinlefs he confiders it in this view he will never be able to judge 
truly of it f ) can hardly doubt but that the civil m^giflrate had a 
Ipreat hand in inodeliing Religion. What it was which enatdtd him 

* Vet St. Auftb himfelf cannot btit own that the MTiTiiisa however (of which the 
Reader will hear a great deal in the 4th Sedion of this Book) were prioc^Hy ioftituted 
for the promoting of virtue and a good life, even where he is accniiog Pagantfin in general 
for its negle^ of moral virtue : ^ Nee nobis ne(cio quos fufurros paiiciflimorum auribua 
*** anbelatos & arcana velut religione traditos jaftent, quibus vita probitas caftitafque 
*• difcSttur/^— Civ. Dei, L ii. c. 6.— •• lidem ipfi D«mones<'— 5>erhibentur in adytis fuif^ 
^* fccretifqne .penetralibus dare qusedam bona praeoepta de moribns quibufifam velut 
^* eledis facratts fuis—- Proinde oialigoilas d«monttiii nifi alicubi fe, quemadmoduna 
** fcriptum in noftris litteris novimus, tranafiguret in angelos lucis, non implet negotium 
>« deceptionis. Foris itaque populis celeberrimo ftrepitu impietas impura circumfonat,, 
'<* & imus paucis caflitas fimulata vix fonat : prxbentur propatula pudendis, & fecreta 
''^ laudandis: dectis latct, Scdedccns paret." Bcc. c. 16. 

f What is here f^id of the genins of Paganifm well accounts for a circumftanee in an*- 
cient hiiloiyy which Very much embarrafles the modern critics. They cannot conceive 
bow it happened, that the beA ancient hiftorians, who underftood fo well what belonged 
to the nature of a Compodtion, and how to give every fort of work its due form, and 
were befides free from all vulgar fuperftition,* ihoutd abound fo much in defcriptions of 
%>el]giotis rites and cereffM)nies ; and in relatione of oraens^ prodigies, and portentK . 
Many an idle hypothefia hath been framed ^^gite a folutioQ ofthis dificult7;.andniaiqr 
4 tedious work compiled to jufiify theft ancient hUtoiiani , u|>oa mexe modem sde«a» 
But now a plain and ea|y anfwer may be given to it. Thisfmrt of pagan Religion waa 
fc interwoven with the tranfaftions of State, that it became effhnial to civi} hifidfy* 
And how much foever it may be fuppofed to have deformed ancient ftoiy, yet the Criiit 
and Fhilofopher gain by what difgufts the delicacy of the Politichm; the Greek and Romaft 
tiiftory being the repofitory of all that concerns tht fuUic ftgrt of pagan celigion* 

to 
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t^gtva thU extraor^uvtry caift.to Pggao^iim,^ is not difficult to dtf- 
Cover : It could be nothing but thztp^fmiar 4ffp$fitioM arifii>g frocn, 
and the neceflary confe^uence of^ thefe general iK>tioiis^ which^ by 
his contrivance and encouragementt bad oTerfpread the heathen 
world? I. That there w^re local tutelary Deities^ who had tal^eni 
Wpon themfelvesi, or were intrufted with, the care and protedion 
<rf piarticular Nations and People i (of which^ more hereafter.). 
£4 ThajC tho& great benefa£tors of mankind^ who had reduced th& 
fcattered tribes and clans into civil Society^ were become Godsit 
3« and ItOSyn Tha^t their fyAems of I^ws and qivil Inftitutes we^e 
]plauned and digefted hy the dir«£tiQ» of the legiflator^a patron** 
Deity ^ 

On the wh<^ tbeiit The foregouig cosifidefations of the prtjkr^^ 
vathn of Relig^n in genwal ; the 4rigint of the pagan Gods i their 
attriiutfsi and the madf of public worjbip^ wUi, I am perl^aded;. 
ipcUoe the readei to think that, for the unherjidity ^ ifeljgi^us 
hlicfj the world was chiefly indebted to t;he civil M^giftrate; bow 
much ioev^t the ilkgitioMte c« muatura) coifiilitutioiik of partiQulai: 
States^ Off the defe^ive vi^ws pf parti«:uUr X^wg^vejFs^ cpn* 
tributed to deprave the true Religion of nature \ or, if you vniX^ 
the patriarchal. The learned St. Auftin^ who excelled in the 
knowledge of antiquity, feems to have been determined by this 
way of thinking, when he gives it, as the refult of his enquiries ; 
that the civil Magidirate h^d, a Urge (hare in pagan fuperflitioiu 
His words are thefe +, •* -^ Which indeed feems to have been done 
«* on no other accQunt but as it was the budneis Oif priQces^ out o£ 
*^ their wifdoui and civil |pr-udence^, to deceive the people in their 
^^ Religion — ^princes, under the name of religion, perfuaded the 

^. See the beginniug of the next fedioo. 

f —Quod utique non allam olS cauftm fa£l!um vicfetur, nifi quia homtnum princi- 
pum fchit prmienhufn U- iiipientkim' negotiym AitT populum m religionibui fiiHere'— 
tionainet princtpea-ea, ^quae "vana efib vaverint, idiigians Qomine pppuIU tavquaiti verai 
fii4<W>9iU : Hoc j»o<lb €08 civiU focUt^ti veiut arftsvs ^i^Cea, i^uafubditos poifidereot., 
Pa Civic. Dci, 1. iv. c. 32, 

T % ** people 
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•* people to feelieve thofe things true which they themfelves knew to 
*^ be idle fables. By this means, for their own bafe in government, 
•* tying them the more clofely to civil Society." 

But if now it ihould be objected, that it was natural for the peo* 
pie, left to themfelves, to run into thofe fuperftitions, we may rea- 
dily grant it without prejudice to the argument : For they are- 
always fuch notions as are apt to be entertained and cheri(hed by 
vulgar minds, whofe current the wife Magiftrate is accuftomed to 
turn to his advantage. For to think him capable of new modelling 
the human mind, by making men religious whom he did nbt^nd 
iOf is, as will be fhewn hereafter, a fenfelefs whimfy^ entertained 
by the Atheift to account for the origin of Religion . And, when it 
is feen that all thefe Various modes of fuperftition concurred to pro- 
mote the Magiftrate*s purpofe, it can hardly be doubted but he gave 
them that general direftion. The particular parts of gentile. Re- 
ligion, which further ftrengtheh and confirm this reafcming, are not 
here to be iniifted on. Their original will be clearly feen, when 
we come to (hew the feveral methods which the Magiftrate employed 
for this great purpofe. What thefe methods were, the courfe of the 
argument now leads ais to confider. 

S E C T. 11. 

IT hath been (hewn in general, from the effect, that Lawgivers 
and founders of civil policy did indeed fupport and propagate 
Religion. We (hall now endeavour to explain the causes of that 
efFeft, in a particular enumeration of the arts they employed to 
that purpofe. 

!• The FIRST ftep the Legiflator took, was to pretend a Miffion 
and revelation from fome God, by who(e command and diredton he 
had framed the Policy he would eftabli(h. Thus Amajis and Mnevei^ 
lawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence this cuftom (pread over 

Gnece 
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Greta and Afia) i^retended t6 reccitre their laws from Metctny ; 
Zoroqfier the lawgiver of the BaSiriam^ ^\d Zamobch lawgiver of 
the Getes^ from Fe/fii; Zathraujies the lawgiver of the Arimajft, 
from a good fpirit or genius ;'^^nd all thefe moil indaftrioufly and 
profefledly propagated the do£lrine of a future Aate 6f rewards and 
pumibments. Rhadamanthus and Minos lawgivers of Crete^ and 
Lycaon iyf jfrcadiay pretended to an intercourfe With ^uprtef\ Trip^ 
totemus lawgiver of the Athenians^ affe£led to be infpired by Ceres i 
Pythagoras and Zaleucus, wha made Jaws foF the Croioniates and 
Locrians, afcribed their inftitutions to Mimrva : Lycurgus oS Sparta^ 
profeffed to a£t by die dircftton of Apollo ; and * Romutus and Nwna 
of Rome put themfolves under the guidance of Cdnjm^ a^d the 
Goddefs Egeria *. In a word, tbepe is hardly an old Lawgiver ott 
record, but what thus pretended to revelation, and the divine affiC* 
tance* But had we the loft books of Liegi/latoi^s "written by Hermippus^ 
^heophraftusj and Apolhdorus-^^ wb (hbuld have had a much fullef^ 
lift of thefe infpired ftatefmen, and doubtlefs, maii-y further lights 
€n the fubjeft. The fame method was praftifed by the founders^ 
oitht great outlying empires ^ as Sir William Temple calls them. Thus^ 
the firft of the Cbinefe monarchs was called Fagfour or Fanfur^ the 
Jon of Heaven^ as we are told by the j^fuits, from his preteniions 
to that relation. The royal commentaries of Peru inform us, that 
the founders of that empire were Mango Copac^ and his wife and 
fiftcr Coya Mama^ who proclaimed themfelves the fbn and daughter 
of the Sun^ feat from their father to reduce mankind from, their, 
iavage aiid beftial life, to one of order and fbciety. Tuifco the 
founder of the German nations pretended to be fent upon the fame 
meflage, as appears from his niame, which fignifies the interpreter J,t 
that isy of the Gods.. Thor and CL//>sr,' the lawgivers of the JFefiern 

* Diodw Sic 1. u Ac V. £pl|t>ru^ apud Strabonefn, 1.. x. — tcfte veteri fcriptoie apudl 
Suidam in [Avicfttf»]— .Arift..apiidSchol. F^nd. ad. 01ymp« x« 
t Athen. 1. xiv. D. Laertius, 
% Vide Slierioghain, De Anglomm gentis origine, p» 86» 
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G^J^^ lald.dbicn likeiwife tp kfpiratiw lad QviMtp divinity *^ Thci 
Revel(amxof M^omet are. too welt kfwwm tQ be ia(iio4o(u JSkK 
the ractt of thefQ iurpired Lawgivers &enxs ts> b^ve ended ia Gtfi«*» 
ghi%cm ^e. iSbuAdeF of the Mfngul empirfi ir^ 

Sucb W48 th^ wiiyeiidl cu/hnn of the tm^eitf woridp to make 
G^ atidt Prophfii of their firit kings and lawgiver^. He«CQ it is^ 
that P/or^ makes. Ugi/kthn to hi».vo eqime frogi^ Qod» and not froai 
fQan): and that the eoc^ftant e{>ithet3 ta.kingai io Shmef, aro 
AIOrSNEIS bBrnoftM Godk^ and AlOTPE«£I£ ir^td or /^lor^i;^ A)r 

Pfqib tbia general pretecte^ to revelatioa we may coUofl: the fm^ 
tUQcuts. of the ancient la\«giUer^ concerning the^ ¥^ of Rel^^Q fft^ 
Society* For we neiuft alwayi b^ve. ip inind yihzK Di^ru* Skuiut 
to truly obi^es, 7&i^ tifgt 4&/ l6ri;» n^ ^^ to hg^t ^vmratim tai 
tkeir iami^ Ami UbM^ t^fftpM/k tbt^ opinion rf ^ Jkp^if$tm4aii^, of 
iAiGoA omr Immaok ^air^^^, One may venture to go farther^ 

an4 

* CKim quidun «iag|c« artia imbuti, Thor videlicet & Othinus^— obtentis iiniplipiiini 
animis, diviniutis fibi fafiigtum arrogare coeperuot. — Adeo namque falla^ isceorum. effec- 
tus percrebuitf ut in ipfis czteri quandam numinum potentiam veoerantei, cofque deos,' 
vti dtorum congas aattimantet veaeficiorum aydiortbu» iblennia vota- depeadereot, &: 
enrori fiicrilego refpedtum facria debitum exhibercnt. Saso<iGram. L vi., EEiftoc. p.. 93* 
f raacof* 1576^ fol* 

^ Us. ont skCtxlbu^ 4e8 revelationi i Get^hmcan ; & pour porter la veneration dei peu^^ 
pUt auffi loio q^u*elle pouvoit alter, ils lui ont donne de la divinite. Ceux q^i 8*interef- 
ibient i ion etevation eurent m^me I'infolence de fe faire palfer pour fils de Dieu. Sa 
mere plui medeflei^ dtt (inilement qu*il eh>ii'rii»» iH7 solui.* M. Pe«k d« la CM>, W 
fent ISftoirf da GengUzcao, & i. 

9>oc9 «^( x^ TO hfuuSrmlof iiTil>. D^ Leg. 1. i* Un< i. 

§ ^vjihi ^ iMyaiU)ii»T^i^tf^ffa<nXii0». H. B'; ver. 196. whicb titteof ilor^ff^i^- is not 
given, fays Euftatbius on the place, to fignify that fuch a one is defcended from Jupiter, 
bnt that he receives hit honour and authoritj from hini. 'B^t^nwmi hmri AIOPSNBIS j^ 
iAJOTPEMlZ T«( (3M-iXirf AtVii, i})( SPm Ik ^^ v^7tf#' •\«iftn, aUx' Ita £21 EKEINOV ATTOMS 
H TIMH. * 

II MA» •x«c TV «raX«i»y rSnm^'AhvA' ff¥.mAirm^>.ym |i«4i»ty>W»V )cdi»6aR,hi « t9» ^Sw 
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and fay, that to tjlalftift> this Juperintwdency was their principal: and 
dired aim^ . ra all di^r preteiiiiona^ to iuifpsiratioa. 
\ The reader ftiay dbferve, «h&t Dioidofrus does not fo much as fuf- 
ped: them of having a third ^nd, di{lin£t.from th^fe two ; that is to 
fay, the advancement of their own private intereft. And this with 
great judgment. He knew well the difference between a lawgiver 
and a tyr a*t ; though the World foon after feems to have loft the 
memory of that diilinftion *. Sucb views became not the former ; 
they deftroyed hts character, and changed him into his dired: oppo 
lite ; who applied fcvery thing to his own intereft ; and this amongft 
the reft, jiriftotky vx his maxims for fettii\g up, .and fupporting a 
tyranny, lays this down for one, io feem txtrtmely attached to the 
Hjoorjbip ^tbe Gads^ far^bat men have m apprthenfion oj tnjujike from 
Jucb as they take to be religious and to have a highjen/e of providences 
Nor 'will the peopk be apt to rtm into plots and conjpiracies agaitfi 
ihofe, tpbom they believe ^he Gods .wilU m their .ittm^ fight for^ awd 
fupport^.. And here it is woith noting, that^Janciently, Tyrants^ 
as well . as Lawgivers, gave all encouragement cx> Religian ; and 
endeavoured to eftablifh their irregular Wills, not by convincing 
nien that there was 110 juft nor limjuft in a(Slions \ but by perfuading 

m»f f ti^Mt H wXfWi* iftnas tCMfoMotM uSto r» yit^ ti{ €«uom(< vvi^ai^ *c^ tftlM^f tu^tMf AttitI 

i^gMsata^eu ^uiXeXoila^* L* i. p. ^(). £dit. Steph. 

'« QitiDtiitaa L. VIII. C« 6w l(paig. 41$% E^t.- Oxpri. 11693, ifitoS ik f^^, %« 
tfaftt PfiJI^r Ptjftfli^ though. Yifad by llomec^ ie fo poKtxoAL tlifrt,hc.w«iiM tat ventUM tm 
tife it ID an oration : and ranks it with Virgil's-— A^/icfr^j fenm's remgare. What could ' 
pccafion fo ftrange a piece of Criticifm, but that when Qjainttltan wrote under the ^anfs 
crUome, the P^ple had loft the very idea of the JCingfy Qffictf 

'\ *'£t»'X ra #(}( ti( 9itf( ^ivt^oi kil ovvJa^oyki ]iafU^»l«(, qrlov Tf yw^ ^3/lai, to waJ^i r% 
«vaipaf e^y vri r«v rouSrtfy, Km ^ii^lb{/Mo»ai 9%^*tcit tTto* %\% i^'/fota ^ ^>S{iif tu* Si «» 1^ iviftiXiv* 
•^11 }rloVf i^ (rp^x^ffx^aj^ri^Sitt^ PoliU L v. C. ti. T. til. p. 547. D. E» £dit. PariC 
fol« 16394 

them 
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them that the privilege of divine right exempted the Tyrant frpni alt 
moral obligation. Hence may be feea the abfurdity of Hobbes^s^ 
fcheme of Politics, who, for the fake of the Magiftrate, was for 
ecadicatiog Religion. But the ancients knew better ; and (6 too 
did fome of the moderns *• 

The queftion then is, whether thefe preteniions of the ancient 
Lawgivers were feigned in thejirft intention^ for the: feke of Society 
or of Religion ? For it is no queftion, but that what we here fliew 
was contrived by the Magiftrate for the fervice of Religion, was 
done ultimately for the fake of Civil Gk)vernment. Or in other words, 
the queftion, I fay, is. Whether this pretence to infpiration wai 
made to eftabliih a civil or a religious Society ? If a civil ; the ei^s 
aimed at muft be the reception of bis policy^ or provifionfor its per pe^ 
tuity. I fpeak not here of that third end, thefecuring a veneration^ 
for them^ to pqfterity ; and for a good reafon, becaufe this is the very 
thing I contend for ; fuch veneration being only to be procured by 
the influence of Religion ; the pepuliar mode of which, the pre-, 
tended infpiration introduces. The ends then in queftion, are re- 
ception for the policy ; or provifion for the perpetual duration of it. 

i. For the reception^ there would be fmall need of this expedient. 
I. Civil laws are feen by all to be fo neceflary for the well being of 
every individual, that one can hardly conceive any need of the 
belief of divine command or extraordinary afliftance to bring men 
to embrace a fcheme for aflbciating, or to manifeft the right they 
have of fo doing. For (as the great Geographer fays) Man was born 
with this inclination to affocidte. It is an appetite common both t0 
Greeks and Barbarians : fori ^^^g h ^f^^^ ts civil animal^ be lives 
reatSly under one common policy or law ^. Beiides feveral of thefo 

* £t non e cofa piu heceflaria i, parere d*havere che quefta ultima qualita [religione] 
perche gli huomini in udiverfale giudicano piu a gli Qcchi che alle mani, perche tocca ik 
vedere a ciafcuno a fcntire a pochi. Machiavddel Principe, c« i8« 

+ nf>v«f TOf 5t#. K«2 Miyoi 2r»]r«r« i^ ror^ ^IXKtm i^ Tor? Bafia^t* IXoVlixei yif trnj, tvi 
vforiTi/Mlm* MvrS ^Seiu Strabo, Gcogf* I. zvi« Edit, Ca&oU p. 524* Sn. i6. 

Legiflators 
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X^giflators gave laws to a willing peopk^ on the ftrength of their 
perfonal chara&er of virtue and wifdom; and were called upon to 
that office, in which nothing was wanting to beget the neceffary 
veneration to him who difcharged it. And though it might poffibly 
have happened to a people to be fo far funk into brutality, as to 
be difinclined towards the recovery of a reafonable nature, like 
thofe with whom it is faid Orpheus had to deal ; who {be'wg favages, 
wiibottt the knowledge of morality or law) reduced them into fo- 
ciety, by rcommendlng to them piety to the Gods^ and inftrudting them 
in the ways of fitperfiition * ; yet this was not the cafe of the gene- 
rality of thofe with whom thefe Lawgivers were concerned : and 
therefore if we would aflign a caufe of this pretence to revelation as 
extenfive as the fa£t, it muft be that which is here given. But, 
2dly, we find, that where Religion was previoufly fettled, no in- 
fpiration was pretended. On this account neither Draco nor Solon^ 
Lawgivers of Athens, laid claim to any : for they found Religion 
well fecured by the inflitutions of Triptolemus and Ion. And we 
know, that, had pretended infpiration been only, or principally, for 
the cafier introduftion and reception of civil policy, the fanguinary 
laws of Draco had flood in more need of the fan£tion of a revela* 
tion, than any other of antiquity. Indeed, Maximus Tyrius goes 
fb far as to fay, that Draco and Solon prefcribed nothing in their 
laws, concerning the Gods, and their worfhip f ; which, if true, 
would make as much againfl us, on the other hand. But in this 
he is miflakcn. Porphyry quotes an exprefs law of Dracoes con-^ 
cerning the mode of divine worfhip. Let the Gods and our own 
country heroes be publicly worjhipped^ according to the eft ablijbed rites \ 
when privately^ according to every ^matCs abilities^ with terms of the 
greateJH regard and reverence ; with the frjl fruits of their labours^ 

M ri ivtfiCirv ««^ir«^(r#;. Heradic. de Incred. €.23. 

!> TlS yif 'AOnfAioftf evfweuj'^^rl /ay t» JkifUfMf, mSfil ri/*iiI/or ; « yi^rS Kvifuf X«y^flfc ilKarat 
X^«i rmSfrm f|ilft{iiair, y^\ T/jkff t\ mx\f mvr2f ,yfyf»ft^ iil m AfiK^A^ atfjiVQl rp^o*. Diilcrf. 
xxzij. p. 383. Edit. Lugd. 1630, Svo. 
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,0nd with annual libations *• jindocides + quotes ahother of. Sofonl 
:3vhiGh provides for the due and regular celebration of tli^ Eleusi^^ 
WIAN MYSTERIES. Atbenaus does tlie fame. And bow confider-i 
able a part thefe were of divine worfliip, and of what importance ta 
the very effence of religion, we (hall fee hereafter. 

2. As to a provifionjor the perpetuity cf national, laws and injli-^ 
tuiions ; This entered not into the inteiitiomof the old Gr^^^Icgi£« 
lation ; nor, if it had, could it have been .obtained by giving them 
a divine original. Amongft the wild projefts of the barbarous 
eaftern policy, one might find, perhaps, fomething like a lyftenm 
oi immutable laws; but .the Greiian Lawgivers were too well aic-i 
quainted with the nature of man, the genius of Society, and the 
yiciffitu.de of human things, ever to conccivfe fo ridiculous a defign. 
Befides, the Egyptian legiflation, from which they borrowed alt 
their civil wifdom, went upon very different principles. It direded 
public laWs to be occafion ally accommodated to the variety of times^ 
places, and manners. But had they aimed at perpetuity, the belief 
of a divine impofition would not have ferved the turn ; for it never 
entered their heads, that civil inftitutes became irrevocable by their 
iffuii)g from the mouth of a God ; or that the divinity of the func- 
tion altered the mutability of their nature : the honour of this* dif- 
covery i% due to certain modern writers, who have found out that 
divine authority reduces all its commands to one and the fame 
fpecies# We have a notable inflance of this in the condu^ of 
Lycurgus. He was the only exception to the general method, and 
fingular in the idle attempt of making his laws perpettiaL For hia 
whole fyftem being forced and unnatural, the fenfe of that imper- 
fection, it is probable, put him upon the expedient of tying them 

ava{;^«rs x«^TMy» i^ ^tviXayoif Iviltbi^. De Abft. 1. iv. § 2 2, (Edit. Caotabr. 1655, 8vo,) ac^ 
cording to the emendations of Petit and Valentinus.^^Thc law it thus introduced, 

-f Orat. Ilff* Mvrmiiif, aj)ud Decern Orat. 
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on an unwilling people^ But then be did not apply divine authoriry 
to this purpofe ; for, though he pretended to infplration like the 
•reft, and had his revelations from Apollo^ yet he well knew that 
the authority oi Apollo would not be thought fufficient to change 
the nature of pofitive laws : and therefore he bound the People by 
an oath, to obferve his policy till his return frona a voyage, which 
he had determined beforehand never to bring to that period. 

Having fhewn that there was no need of a pretence to revelation^ 
for the eftablifhment of civil Policy^ it follows, that it was made for 
the fake of Religion. 

SECT. III. 

THE SECOND ftep the Legiflators took to propagkte and eflab* 
lifli Religion J was to make the general doftrine of a Provi- 
dence (with which they prefaced and introduced their laws) the 
great faiiftion of their inftitutes. To this, Plutarch^ in his tradk 
againft Colotes the Epicurean^ refers, where he obfervcs, that Colotes 
himfelf praifes it ; that^ in civil Injlitutes^ ihefirfi and moft important 
article is the belief of the Gods. And Jo it notts (fays he) that^ witb 
vows^ oaths J divinations^ and omenSf Lycurgus fan^ified the Lace- 
demonians, Numa the Romans, ancient Ion the Athenians^ and Deu* 
calion all the Greeks in general: And by hopes and fears kept up 
amongjl them the aii'e and reverence of religion"^. On this praftice 
was formed the precept of the celebrated Arebytas the Pythagorean ; 
which fe£t, as we (hall fee hereafter, gave itfelf up more profeflfedly 
to legiflation ; and produced the moft famous founders of civil 
policy. This Lawgiver in the fragments of his work de lege^ pre* 
ferved by Stob^eusj delivers himfelf in this maimer : The firjl law 

* «— 'A^xi ^)f nf yi ^ K«X«inif Wm^m ^»aU|i«$ rffi y^fM»f, mfirot {fif v «ripi Sf«» ^«, ig [Uyirwf. 
hfP&iiM p^fXm D»l«{Wft9V* £di% Francof. fol. 1599. p. 12^5. D. 
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oftbeConftitution/houldbefor thtfupport of what relates to the Gods^ 
the Ditmons and our Parents^ and^ in general^ ofwhatfoever is good 
and venerable *• And in this manner, if we may believe Antiquity, 
all their civil inftitutes were prefaced ; its conftant phrafe being, 
when fpeaking of a Lawgiver, AIEK02MEI THN nOAITEIAN 
AnO ©EXIN APXOMENOX. 

The only thingfe of this kind now remaining, are the pkefaces 
to the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas, Lawgivers of the Lo^ 
crians aiid of the Cbalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contemporaries 
with Lycurgus +. Thele, by good fortune, are.prelerved in Diodo- 
rus and Stobacus. A great Critic has indeed arraigned their authori- 
ty ; declared them fpurious ; and adjudged them for an impoflure 
of the Piolomaic Age J. And were it as he fuppofes, the fragments 
would be rather ftronger to our purpofe : for, in that cafe, we muft 
needs conclude, the vety learned sophists who forged them had 
copied from the general practice of antiquity: And that vety 
learned they were, appears both from the excellence of the compo* 
fition, and the age pf the pretended compofers. Whereas, if the 
fragments be genuine, they do not fo direftly prove the tmiverfality^ 
as the antiquity^ of the pra£tice« But as oiy aim is truth, and truth 
feeming to bear hard againft this learned Critic^s determination, we 
muft hold to the common opinion, and examine what hath been 
offered in difcr^dit of it* 

The univerfal gurrent of antiquity runs in favour of thefe re- 
mains, and for the reality of their author's legiflative quality. Arif- 
totle, Theophraftus, TuUy^ Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the 
moft learned and inquifitive writers of their - feveral ages, declare 
for their being genuine. However, Tim^us thought fit to deny 
that Zaleucus had given laws to the Iberians ; nay, that there was 

Stob, de Rep. Serm. xlL p« 169. l.ij. Tiguri^ foi. IS99* 
f Arid. !• ii. c. u. p. 449. Edit. Du VaU 
X DiiTcrt. on the EpUUes of Fhalarif, with aa Anfirer to the obje&ioiii of. Mr. Boylo. 
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ever fuch a Lawgiver exifting. We ftiall be the lefs furprifed at this 
paradox, when we come to know the charafter and fludies of the 
man : he was by profeflion an hiftorian, but turned his talents to 
invent, to aggravate, and expofe die faults and errors of all pre- 
ceding writers of name and reputation. Polybius, Strabo, and Dio* 
dorus Siculus, three of the wifeft and moft candid hiftorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moft odious colours. 
The firft fpeaks of him in this manner: How he came to be placed 
amongfi the principal writers of hi/ioryj I know not. — He deferves 
neither credit nor pardon of any one ; having fo tnantfeftly tranfgrejfed 
all the rules of decency and decorum in his exceffvoe calumnies ^fpringing 
from an innate malignity of heart*. This envious rabid temper, 
joined to a perverfity of mind, delighting in contradi£Uon, gained 
him the title of EPITIMiEUS, the calumniator. And, what 
is a certain mark of a bafe and abje£t heart, he was as^ exceflive in 
his flattery ; as when he makes Timoleon greater, than the greateji 
Gods f . He. took {o much pleafure in contradifting the moft re- 
ceived truths, that he wrote a long treatife, with great fury and ill 
language, to prove that the bull of Phalaris was a mere fable. And 
yet Diodorus and Polybaus, wlx) tell us this, tell us likewife, that 
the very bull itfelf was exifting in their time : Ta all which, he 
Was fo little folicitous about truth, that Suidas fays, he was nick- 
;iamed rPAOITAAEKTPiA, a compofer of old wives fables. Polybius^ 
infornis us with what juftice it was given him. In cenfuring the 
faults of others^ he puts onfiich an air of feverity and confidence^ as 
if he hlmfdfwere exempt from failings^ and flood in no need of indul*- 
gence.. Yet are hii own hiftories fluffed with dreams and prodigies ^ 
with the mofi wild and improbable fables.. In port ^ full of old wivep 

* CvK ofr^ inetti tiif tpiro* Jl^oif) «$ iAjiaif.Tif t«ni cylyy ^ g «ieor«^«M,-»lEMM* 1^ &• tvaE itxor«|t 

Tt/lxbkM* ffvrytifini «X mU-wf v«* uht^tf M to wf9^m%lf rati Xo%}ofmtq UxMit^ rS saUcWlof, hk 
rw i/A^1e» critc^Uf. Excerpt. ex L xii. Hift. 
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nvGfiders^ and of the loweft and hafeft fuperjiition *. Agreeable to all 
this, Clemens Alexandrinus gives him as the very pattern of a fa- 
bulous and fatyric writer. And he appeared in every refpedt of fo 
ill a charafter to Mr. Bayle, that this excellent Critic did not 
fcruple to fey, that, '* in all appearance, he had no better authority 
•• when he denied thziZaleucus had given laws to the Locriam^r 
To fay all in a word, he was the Oldmixon J of the Greeks ; and 
yet this is the man whom the learned writer hath thought fit tp 
oppofe to all antiquity, again ft Zaleucus^s legiflation and exiftence* 
It appears the more extraordinary, becaufe he himfelf hath fur- 
nifhed his reader with a violent prefumption againftTimaeus^s au^ 
thority^ where he fays §, T5&^^. Poly bins charges bim with falfe re^ 
frefentations relating to the Locrians. He adds indeed, that nothing 
is now extant that Jhews Polybius thought Timseus mi/iaken concern-- 
ing Zaleucus. But fince Polybius quotes a law as a law of Zaleu- 
cuSj it (eems a proof, in fo txz6t a writer, of his being well alTured 
that, amongft Timaeus^s fal/hoods concerning the Locrians^ one 
was his denying Zaleucus to be their Lawgiver. 

Timaeus's reaibns arc not come down to us from Antiquity : But 
the fragments of Polybius |j^ mentioning his outrageous treatment 
of Ariftotle concerning the origin of the Locrians^ fpeak of one 
Echecrates a Locrian^ from whom Timaeus boafted he had received 
information on certain points in queftion : Hence the learned Critic^ 
as it would feem,. concludes this to have been a part of the Z*^^ 
cr/^V intelligence, that there was nofuch man as Zaleucus **. As if, 

ywa^ni^t M <rX9^ii(. Excerpt. de Virt. & Vit. ex 1. xiu 

t £t apparemment il ne fiit pas mieiix fonde, quand il nia que Zaleucus eiit doDn6 des 
loix a ce peuple, [ks Locriens.] Timee, Rem. F. 

% See Clarendon and Wkttlock compared. 

§ DiiTert. upon Phalaris, p. 337» 

I Excerpta ex Polybio dc Virt, & Vitiw, ex 1. xiK 
.' ^!^*V» 936. Diifert. upon Phalaris. 
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beeaufe Timaeus relied on Echecrates*s information in the difpute 
between him and Arlftotle^ therefore Echecrates muft, of neceA 
lity^ fupport all his paradoxes concerning that people. But admit 
Echecrates to have been of the fame opinion with Timaeus, in this 
matter ; Is he, who, for aught we know, might be as Angular and 
as whimfical, in his love of contradiftion, asTimaeus himfelf, an 
evidence to be oppofed to Cicero*s ? who tells us, that his Clients 
ihe Locriam had, in his time, a Tradition of Za/eucus^s legiflation *. 
And we may Well prefume, that Cicero, inquifitive, and even 
curious, as he was in matters of antiquity, would examine this 
point with care i and, had their archives reclaimed it, he had hardly 
thoiight it worth his while to mention their Tradition. But, fay» 
the learned Critic, rf Echecrates, in that age^ did not believe there 
was any Zaleucus, he is certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians^ 
who came fo many generations afterwards , after fo many revolutions and 
changei in their (rovernment f. This reafoning has fmall force, 
beeaufe, from the fame premifes, we may ai^ae juft the other way, 
and fay, that if the Tradition kept its ground through all thofo 
thanges and revolutions c^ State, it would feem to have had a very 
ftrortg foundation. 

The authority then of .Tittiaeus againft the exiftence and legifla^ 
tion of 'Zaleucus in general, is of no Weight. Let us next iee what 
the learned Critic hath to urge* againft the authenticity of thofe 
laws which go under Zaleucus* s name. His arguments are of twa 
forts: theoiie dfawn from the dialeify and from the u(e of feveral 
words^ which are indeed later than his time; the other, from 
Zaleucus* s being no Pj^hagorean. 

' I. The wards objefled to, are thefe; A6fr7«V i^ '^Ayj^iotq-^Uo^xkiitrm 
^^Kca-fjLOf' — Tpar(fSica^4 This, and the fragments being written in 
the common diale^y inftead of the Doric^ are, in the Critic's opinion^ 
Tuflicient evidence of the forgery. 

* De Legtbus, t. it* c.'6. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. BI. p. i4i» 
t P* 356. Diflertf upon Fhalaris. 
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He has employed a deal of good * learning, to prove the wirifs 
to be all later than the time of Zaleucus. 

Let us fee then the moft that can he njade of this fort of argu- 
ment. And bec^fe it is the befl: approved, and readieft at hand/ 
for the detedion of forgery, and fuppofed by fome not a little to 
afie<fl the facred writings themfelves, we will enquire into its force 
in generaL 

It muft be owned, that an inftrument offered as the writing of 
any certain perfon, or age, which hath words or phrafes pofterior 
to its date, carries with it the decifive marks of forgery. A public 
Deedy or Diploma, fo difcredited, is loft for ever* And to fucht 
was this canon of criticifm firft applied with great fuccefs. This 
encouraged following critics to try it on writings of another kind ; 
and then, for want of a reafonable diflindion, they began to make 
,very wild work indeed. For though in compoiitions of abjira3 
Jpeculation^ or of mere fancy and amufement^ this touch might be 
applied with tolerable fecurity, there being, for the moft part, no 
occafion or temptation to alter the di£tion of fuch writings, ef- 
pecially in the ancient languages, which fuffered fmall and flow 
change, becaufe one fort of thefe works was only for the ufe of a 
few learned men ; and the principal rarity, and often the beauty, 
of the other fort, confifted in the original phrafe ; yet in public 
and pra£):ical writings of Law and Religion, this would be found a 
very fallacious teft : It was the matter only which was regarded 
here. And, as the matter refjpefled the whole people, it was of 
importance that the words and phrafes fhould be neither obfcure, 
ambiguous, nor equivocal: This would neceftitate alterations ia 
the ftyle, both as to words and phrafes. Hence it appears to me, 
that the anfwer, which comtnentators give to the like objeftion 
Bgainft the Pbntateuch. is founded in good fenfe, and fully juA 
tified by the folution here attempted. The Religion, Law, and 

* From p. 346 to 356 of (he Diflertatioo* 
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Hiftory of the Jews were incorporated ; and coufequently, it was 
the concern of every one to underftand the Scriptures. Nor doth 
the fuperftitious regard, well known to have been long paid to the 
mords^ and e^en letters of fcripture, at all weaken the force of thts 
argument : for that fuperftitien arofe but from the time when the 
maibret doctors fixed the reading, and added the vowel points. I 
have taken the opportunity, the fubjcft afforded me, to touch upon 
this matter, hpcaufe it is the only argument of moment, urged by 
Spinofa^ againfl the antiquity of the PM/xi/^tt;i& i on whiclj antiquity 
the goieral argument of thb work is fupported/ 

The api^ication of all this is very eafy to the cafe in hand : 
The fragment of Zaleucus was part of a body of Laws, which the 
people were obliged to underfland ; fo that a change of old words 
and obfolete phrafes would be neceflary : and to make this an 
argument againft the antiquity of the fragment, would be the fame 
good reafbning as to fuppofe, that the remains of the Twelve 
Tabksj or the earlier laws in our common Statute hooh^ were the 
forgeries • of later times, becaufe full of words unknown to the 
refpedllve ages in which thofe laws were compofed and cnafted. 
But, indeed, the change of obfcure words, or obfolete phrafes, for 
.others more clear and intelligible, was a common praftice amongft 
the Pagan writers. Porphyry, making a coUedion of heathen 
oracles, profeffes to have given them jufl as he found them, with- 
out the leafl alteration; except, fays he, changing ^n obfcure 
/word, now and then, for one more clear : a praftioe, which, for 
its fairnefs and frequency, he ranks with amending a corrupted 
word, or reformingvthe metre ^. But this licence was not confined 
to the Ancients ; for, being encouraged by the reaibn of things, it 
was lively enough (as is, in fa£t, the cafe) that aU times fhould 

vu Xi|if 4^1^fA6i|y ^<v^Oftra-«, n nPOZTO £A(l>ErrCP0N METABEB^HKA, n t^ /xil^y iXXirret 
aftmxifuett, i Ti Twv i^n vfhi fit lo^oftevw ayfiumlitt hiy^ct^. Porplv. apud Eufeb. Prxp. Eveng. 
lib iti. cap. 7. " 
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. afford examples of it. One of the editors of Frcijfart, fpeakiiig 
•of his author's text, fays, •* touchant le ftile, & ancienne maniere 
" d'efcrire de noftre auteur, je ne doute point qu*il n'ayt efte 
•* quelques autrefois change & aucunement renouvelle felon les 
*• temps *." All the Editions of Jomville's life of St. Louis bear 
tcftimony to the fame practice ; which was fo general that Pafquier 
fays, *• s'il y eut un bon livre compofe par nos Ancetres, lorfqu'il 
" fut queftion de le tranfcrire, les Copiftes le copioient noa felon Ix 
" naife langue de TAuteur, ains felon la leur +." 

As to the change of dlaleSt^ the great Critic thus exprcflfes hin»- 
ielf : T^he Iqfi argument I frail offer again/i the Laws of Zaleucus, /> 
this^ that the Preface of ihem^ which Stobsus has produced ^ Is writ* 
un In Jhe common dlaleSl^ whereas^ It ought to he In the Doric, for 
.that was the lan'guage of the Locru — The Laws ^Zaleucus therefore 
are comment Itlous^ becaufe they are not In Doric J* 

What hath been faid above will fluew this argument to have fmall 
force ; but it is urged with a peculiar idl grace by the learned Critic, 
who, in \i\s differ tat Ion uponFhalarls^ hath difcovered, that Ocellus 
Lucanus wrote the treatife Of the naiure of the unlverfe m Doric §. ; 
and from thence rightly concludes, it ought to be acknowledged for 
a genuine workj which hitherto learned men have doubted of from this 
-very bujtnefs of Its being writ In the common di-aleSt. For we now 
fee that every word of the true book Is faithfully prejerved i the Doric 
being only changed into the ordinary language^ at the fancy offome 
copier ||« N^w, furely, the rafli fufpicions of thofe learned men in 
the cafe of Ocellus Lucanus, fliould have made him more cautious 
in indulging his own. He fhould have concluded^ if this liberty 
was taken with books of mere {peculation, it was more likely to 
be indulged in works fo n^ceflary to be underftood as a body of 

^ Dennis Saiivage, Avectifement aux Le<5teur8«. 

\ Rech.L. vui. c. 3« X P- i35i ^Q^ \xfi^ 

% P-47* I P-49. 
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kws ; efpecially when he had obferved (after Porphyry) that tbei 
Doric is always clouded with obfcurity *. 

Hence, doubtlefs, trans- diakdiing was no rare praftice. For, be- 
fides this inftance of Ocellus Lucanus, we have another, in the 
poems going under the name pf Orpheus : which, Jamblichus fays, 
were written in the Tioric diale<3:. But now the fragments of thefe 
poems, left us by thofe whodid not write in Doric^ are in the com- 
mon dialedl. It is plain then, they have been tram^dialeSied. 

2. The learned Critic's other argument for the impofture runs 
thus J The Report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was gathered 
from fome pajfages in the fyjiem of laws afcribed to bim^ for where elfe 
could they meet with it ? fo thatj if it can be proved be was more 
ancient than Pythagoras, this falfe flory of his being a Pythagorean 
ieing taken from thatfyflem^ mltfl conviSi it of being a cheat i. He, 
then proceeds to prove him more ancient than Pythagoras ; which 
he does, on the whole, with great force of learning and reafoning, 
though his 'arguments are not all equally well chofen. As where 
he brings this for a proof that Zaleucus was no fcholar of Pythago- 
ras, " Becaufe he afcribed all his laws to Minerva, from whom he 
*• pretended to receive them in dreams: which (in the learned 
** Critic's opinion) has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For Py- 
*' thagoras's fcholars afcribed every thing to their mafter : it was 
** always mrcg l<(>» with them, he faid it. Therefore, if Zaleucus 
" had been of that fociety, he would certainly have honoured his 
" mafter, by imputing his laws to his inftrudtions J.*' But this 
argument is of no weight : for, i • From what has been faid above 
of the genius of ancient legiflation, it appears, that the general 
pradice required, and the nature of the thing difpofed the Lawgiver 
to afcribe his laws to the infpiration of fome Gad. 2. As to the 
famous <«JtcV l(pa^ it was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, but 
common to all the fefts of Greece^ jurare in verba magj/iri. A de- 

*P'.3i7- tP-337. $P'3}8- 
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vice to keep them diftindl and feparate from each other ; and a 
compendious way of arguing amongft thofc of the lame fchooL It 
would then have been ridiculous to have urged its authority to any 
out of the feft ; more fo^ to the common peo'J>le ; and moft of all, 
to them, upon public and praftical matters ; the uvrci \pa being 
pfed only in points of fpeculation, and in the fchools of philolb-' 
phy. Indeed, io unlucky is this argiiment, that, on the contrary^ 
the reader will be apt to conclude, that this very circumftance of 
Zakucus's afcribing his laws to Minerva, was one of the things 
that gave rife and credit to the report of his being a Pythagorean. 
And, doubtlefs, it would have much weight with thofe who did 
npt carefully enough attend to the chronology. For Zaleucus^ in 
this, might be thought to follow both the example and the precept 
of Pythagoras, who himfelf pretended to be infpired by Minerva ; 
and taught it to his fcholars as the moft efficacious way of eftab- 
lifhing civil juftice, to propagate the opinion of the Gods having an in-- 
timate intercourfe with mankind *. 

But Dotwithftanding the defe£k of this argnment, the learned 
critic, as we faid, proves his point with great clearnefs, that Zaku^ 
eus was earlier than Pythagoras : and, in conclufion, draws the in- 
ference abovementioned, in thefe terms : // ivas generally reported 
Zaleucus was a Pythagorean ; it is proved he was not. This wilt 
refute the book itfelf. For if any intimation was given^ in the hook 
that the author was a Pythagorean, the impofure is evident. " And yet 
•' // is hard to give any other reafon^ that Jbould induce the later 
•• writers to call him a Pythagorean.** * Some impoflor^ therefore^ 
made afyfiem of laws under the name of Zaleucus, and in it gave a 
* broad hint that he was afcholar ^Pythagoras. 

Here he refts his point. If then^ it be not bard to give another 
reafon^ that Jhould induce the later writers to call him a Pythagorean, 
his long difcourfe to prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of no 

* See Jamblichus'0 Life of Pythagoras, p. 147. edit. Ku§t, 
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kind of ufe to convi£k the pretended laws of impofture. I have al- 
ready hinted at another not improbable reafon, which was his hav- 
ing the fame infpiring Goddefs with Pythagoras : And this will be 
much ftrengthened by the obfervation, that Minerva became the 
peculiar patronefs of the Pythagorean Lawgivers,- on account of 
the affiftance (he had given to their mafter. To which we may 
add thefe further circumftances, that the laws were in Doric (and 
fnppofing them genuine, they certainly were fo) which idiom was 
peculiar to the Pythagoric fchool * : and, that the whole proem of 
Zaliucus^s laws was formed agreeably to the precepts of Pythagoras 
in this matter ; who directs, that, next after the worfhip of the 
Gods, D^^man^ and Partnt worfliip ihould be enjoined +. Now, 
later writers, feeing thefe two vifible marks of a Pythagorean, 
might, without further reflexion, be reafonably difpofed ^o think 
Zaliucus of that fe6t* But, as the learned critic has well made out„ 
from fare chronological evidence, that this was a miftake, we muft 
feek for fame other caufe of the uniformity between them ; which 
1 take to be this : Zaleu€U5^ when Pythagoras flouriflied, was in the 
higheft repute in Greece for legidation \ which might incline this 
philofopher to imitate him, both in his infpiring Goddefs, and in 
the proem of his laws : fo that pofterity only miftook the copy for 
the originaL This they might very well do ;. for Pythagoras and 
his fed! had foon engrofled all the glory in the pradiice of lawgiving? 
and this leads me to another probable caufe of the common opinion 
of Zaleucus^s being a Pythagorean : The charafter of this fe6k, as 
will be feen hereafter, was fo great for legiflation, that after-ages 
thought nothing cotrld be done to purpofe in that way, which had 
not a Pythagorean for its author. So, befides Zaieucusj the ancients 
fappofed Charondas, Numa J, Zamolxis §, Phytlus, Theocles^ 

• Sec note [B], at the end of this book. 

t ICAi Ari 9tMr mt^il Asifi^yio^ tiAf rroy iroif rodai \^v yoy/tfy. Jamb* Vit. Py th. C ..SCXX, p» 1 48^ 

I QStnetiam arbitror propter Pytbagweorum admirationenty Numam quoque regem 
rythagfram i, po&rioribus exiftimaCum. TuU. Tufc Difp*. lib. iv. €• !• Edit. Ox. 4to. 
T.II. p. 331. 

§ Hcfod. lib. iv. c« 95. Edit. Gale. 
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Eiicaon, Ariftocrates^ nay the very Druids*, the legiflators of 
GauU and, in a word, all the eminent Lawgivers who lived any 
where about the time of Pythagoras, to be inftrufted by him. But 
will the learned Critic fay, that, therefore^ all thefe Legiflators were 
imaginary perfons, and did not give laws to their feveral cities ? 
This notion, arifing from Pythagoras's great chara<fler and reputa- 
tion, was nurfed up and improved by his followers themfelves, to 
beget honour to their mafter ; as, in fad, appears from feveral paf- 
fages in Jamblichus^s life of that Philofopher. So that was there no 
more in it than this ; as Zaleucus's Inftitutions were in great repute, 
we might very naturally account for the miftake. 

But, laftly, it is, indeed, very true, (as the learned Critic fuf- 
pefted) that the principal ground ofibe repent ij/'Zaleucus being a 
Pythagorean, was from fome pajfages in thejyjiem of laws afcrihed to 
him^ He is only t(A) hafty in his conclufion, thjit therefore theft 
mu/l needs convidi tbefyfiem of a cheat. What hurried him on, was 
4iis fuppofing, that no fuch report could be gathered from pajages in 
ibefyfiem^ but fuch as muft be an intimation that the author was a 
Pythagorean : and that there is no difierence between giving and 
taking an intimation. If, then, this report might be gathered from 
paflages which contained no intimation j and if the reader might un- 
derftand that to be fuch which the writer never intended ; the con- 
fbquence will be, that the credit of thefe fragments will remain 
unfliaken, though we grant the learned Critic his whole premifes, 
and all the fa£ts he contends for. 

It feems, then, to bo certain, that the report of Zaleucus^s being 
a Pythagorean arofe principally from a paffage in his fyftem of 
laws. And it was not difficult to difcover what it was. Za^ 
leucus in his preface fpeaks of an evil genius or D^emon^ AAI- 
MXIN KAKOE, as influencing men to wickednefs. This, though 
a.Ji.otion of the higheft + antiquity, whofe origin and author are 

much 

* Ammtan. Marcell. lib. xv. c. 9. p. 75. Edit. Gronov, fol. 1693. 

mivis ••''•»«^«J> »y»Oo»>«*/Ao»«, itj KAKON AAIMONA. Diog. LacrU Vit, Phil. Proown. Scg. 8. 
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much difputed, yet became at length the diftinguifliing doftrine^f 
the Pythagoreans* Plutarch, fpeaking of Pythagoras's opinion of 
the firft principle, fays, that that philofopher called the Monad^ 
God, and Duady the evil genius*. Which 'Duad^^ Pythago- 
reans ufed extremely to vilify, as the caufe of all evil, under the 
name of the bad prxnciplb, as Plutarch would make us believe -f:. 
The application of this doftrine I fuppofe Pythagoras might borrow 
from Zaleucus^ and here again pofterity be miftaken only in the 
original author. However, we may colled from the fame Plutarch, 
that that opinion was cultivated by all the ancient Lawgivers. For 
this learned man, who favoured the notion of two principles, 
the one good, the other evil, aflfedls, I obferve, to draw every aa- 
cient writer, who but mentions an evil damon^ intahis own fe£t* 
In his treatife of Ilis and Ofiris,. he fpeaks to this purpofe, ** That 
** it was a mofl: ancient opinion,, delivered as well by Lawgivers- 
*• as Divines, that the world was neither made by Chance, neither 
** did one Caufe govern all thmgs, without oppofition |,*^ 

Edit.* Amdel.- 1692, ^to: Ovk Jl^» >S T(?y ItA^NT ITAAAinN' twv arorvToloy o^payKaMfAU 

ir ru Kotku xj xxi^p&toi, ^tXTio^ txiipm fjioi^a^ jixila rifv tiXiwIw rvx^Jtf* Plut* Vita. Dioilis. ]Q 
initiq. , 

* llu^ayi^Ac rttf oLp^^Sv rnv /xii fAoyJiix Sto», 3y t* a.ya%9 f/riq trip ^ t« Ivof (pio'ii^ avrii^ i ^q* rjt 
y etS^ir^^ivakt^ AAIMONA, i^ to KAXON, wi^} Sy Irt to v\uo9 vXn&^i De Plac. Phil. lib. U 
c/7. p.. 1624. E. S. (T^IJ. p, 881. IX Edit. Trancof. 1J99, fol.) 

f Ot fin nt/9e&7t^tKQt hm jDBXtwt^ ofOftiTv* KarnFQfSri^ te (aU oiyot^ rv iv vtvt^ao'pufot^ To ftiwt. 
To liOi, Tt wi^ia^oi', TO Ttl^dyunf, to ^»«», ro XctfAT^fp'^ rS^t KAKOT, Tqv AYAAA, ro avn^, 
t3 ^t^fAinff TO jt^/AWvXoy,' To iflioty t3 Irr^^'nJtff , to' 'infrbf, T* »^irt^hif. To ohoIiiwf* «n ravT»$. 
mfx*s yitfaim^ {KOKi*^itac n«^» K9. fe OIlP. p. 660. St. Ed. I fuppofe the rcafon, why Avon wai 
.amongd the ill ^aamea- faid *Co be givcD by'the Pythagoreans, to iht bad principle^ was, 
becaufe, in their fuperftitious defignations of the v,ariou8 qualities of numbers, this Avei; 
is very heavily loaded. "Ori i /au MONAS xola t^v »<roTq7» ^ to furpov TMfAiirrcw^ i JS Atftlf 
iaO'wrfe&Xv «^iXXm4/i», Anin. dd Vita Pythig. apud Photium. Edit. Hocfchielii, fol. 161 a. 
pag.JijfV • ' .•-•-•' 

X Alo i^ metfxVuXcn^ «vti] xam<ni> U Qeo\oyu9 i^.K0M0d£Tni9^-«i( ir intt 9^ iXoyot t^ ««»• 
Ci^fiiUt alh^urm ru avrofAirv to maf^ ^u i7; inv • x^la^v w^ xorht/Ot/ywyi tf^Ti^ o»«|<v n Tfo** rfi9i|y(oic 
Xii^tyorf ^97#«« Ibid, ic lo*. et 0»^« p. 658. 
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This notion therefore, delivered in the proem of Zahucuss hw, 
might be very well taken for an intimation of the author's being a Py- 
thagorean, and yet, not being {o given, it has not the leaft tendency 
to difcredit the compilation. ' 

On the v^rhole then, I prefume, it appears, that the credit of 
thefe remains ftands unfliaken by any, thing the learned* Critic has 
advanced to the contrary ; and that we may faf(?ly produce them as 
. of the antiquity they lay claim to. 

Thus ZaUucus begins his preface : " Every inhabitant, whether 
•* of town or country, fliould firft of all be firmly perfuaded of 
** the being and exiftcnce of the Gods : which belief he will be 
•* readily induced to entertain, when he contemplates the heavens, 
** regards the world, and obferves the difpofition, order, and bar- 
'* mony of the univerfe ; which can neither be the work 6f blind 
^* chance, nor of man. Thefe Gods are to be worfliipped as the 
•* caufe of all the real good we enjoy. Every one therefore fliould 
*• fo purify, and poffcfs his mind, as to have it clear of all kinds of evil ; 
^^ beii:ig perfuaded that God is not honoured by a wicked peribn, nor 
'^ acceptably ferved, like miferable man, with fumptuous cefeau>r 
*♦ nies, or taken with coftly facrifices, but with Virtue only, and 
** a conftant difpofition to good and juft actions. On which ac- 
*• count, every one fliould labour all he can to become good, both 
** in practice and principle, whereby he will render himfelf dear 
** and acceptable to God ; ihould fear more that which leads to 
••* ignominy and diflionour, than that wliich leads to lofs of wealth 
*• and fortune ; and efteem him the beft Citizen, who gives up his 
^ worldly goods, rather thaix renounce his honefty and love of 
^* juflice : But thofe, whofe headftrong appetites will not fufFer them 
•* to be reftrained within the limits of thele things, and whofe 
*' hearts arc turned with a natural bias towards evil^ . whether they 
•* be men or women, citizens or fojourners, fliould be told,. tOrhav-p 
♦* the Gods always in mind, to think upon their -nsrtarc, and <c(f the 
*' judgments they have in ftore for wicked men ; to fet before them^ 

^fehes 
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^^Jehes the dreadful hour of deaths a period they mufl: all arrive at; 
•* when the memory of evil aSiions pafl willfeize ihefinner with remorfe^ 
^^ accompanied with thefruitkfs wijh^ that he had fubmitted his aSions 
*• to the rules ofjuflice. Every one, therefore, (hould fo watch 
•* over his behaviour, as if that hour were fiill prefent with him^ and 
•* attended all his motions : which' will be the way to keep up in 
** himfelf an eitaft regard to right and juftice. But if the wicked 

•* DEMON BE INSTANT TO INFLUENCE HIM TO EVIL, let him fly tO 

*^ the altars and temples of the Gods, as the fureft afylum from that 
•* crueleft and wickedeft of tyrants. Evil, and implore their aflif- 
•* tance to drive her far from him. To this end, let him alfo have 
*• rccourfe to thofe, whofe reputations are high for probity and 
** virtue*; whom he may hear difcourfe of the happinefs of good^- 
^ and the vengeance attending evil men +." 

* Meaning the men fet apart for the lervice of religion, fuch as Virgil defcribei in hia 
Elyfium, ^neid. L. vi. p. a6$. 1. si. Edit, Venet. 8vo, 1658. 
Q^ique (acerdotes cafti, dum vita manebat ; 
Q^ique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 
Which not only (liews the Legiflator's fenfe of their ufe, but of the necci&ty of their 
pradifing what they teach to others, 

^ T«( ic«lMiahr7«( rif wtXii i|^ rif X'^'* niara% ir^wror «nn7<70dri ;^ x^ N^i^iiy di^f iTniMy 1^ 

yiffOfAfywy. ^£ie«rev Si txgn f^ va^mantva^ut itt rvv aviS 4^x^> ««»I*r» rSt Kwtwy Ka^ofif* ^ i 

fU»X^^( ay8^«r«^9 cUx* ofilji 1^ v^i^m r«fv xj»X«fv aigjivy 1^ k«ai«r. Aio • «arov J^r 1*5 Kfm^ «y«Mf 1 
i7ya», 1^ «f«|M «^ v^c^iiTii Toy fUXX»ylc( li^i^M Siof iXii' ig pi foCira^ai t»$ i»; xA*'^^^ C^/f^C 
|M»XX«y Tvy as alcfffiyint Tiiyorrwy* i^ roXiTny »/4.iiyoHi oro^Jiity T*y rv tfo-Utf v^f/btcyo* fiaXXoi tS xaX2 
1^ Axaiar •o'AK A /^i /f Aot «r)0O( reM?r» TQf offAt mtfrua^f rif 1) 4^X^ ^X"^' tvnUnUf ^foCcAtdaff 
Sf ifAtf wo^JViXGtf * 9Sfft vrcSi tdi^mk fvoXiTMf , 1^ 'Miinc% t^ (tptlU^H /M^yvcrdM Sim i^( Sy7«y| a^ 
2ixa(' {Tivif*vo»l»y rorir »I»«ok jj^ r/di^ou cr^ tfifLcirmt r«y ita«p«y Tfifr»*« ii ^ y/ycrdu ri WX#< hirf 
tSc »raX^ll>1k tS {jiy* tirao-i yit^ Ifj^vMH fAirafAlXciM ror^ iiiKkuai riXttrrfyy fxtfAntftif^ Sv ikxiKeun^ 
9^ Zffti t3 |9i^f^dM «w»l« wtr^oxOctf hKtdtt^ »^o7c* Aio ^r 2x«r»f ««/ fii«my «r^|»» »f< ^vMwiMf 
^iy lUH^d* Terror, ivf 4i «r«^y7»* «rtf 7«( A» p«Xir» rS tui9M 9^ rS huaUg ff^w* m H rm mmfotr^ * 
i^AIMHN KAKOS r^ww ^fcf Utitimt MpiSM w^cf waoXi t^ ffttfuiii «^ Ti/ayf0-», f ivyofl« ri> ai^iix^ ^ 
Vi iiffToim9 c»^iCir«Tii' J^ x^XivJUmy t%i)i^oyV'Tov; di»c 0vy»iro1^E7fiy a^rit* iivm ^ «^ or^o; ayjjp«f 
3ii{«» Ixovlct; Iv* ay^J»9i<b iivvopiyO* «rt^ itJiBtTfAoyO* |3/tf, i^ Keuiu9 obfi^St r^yMfta; tfct iw^l^jhn rSw 

iKutff t^rvf» Apud Stobseum^ Serra. xtii. p. 279. lin, j}. Tiguri, fol. 1559. 
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One would wonder, that any man, who had attentively confi- 
dcred this admirable fragment, jcould think it the forgery of a So^^ 
phift. It is plain^ the author of it underftood hunaan; nature and» 
Ibciety at another rate. He hath not only given us an exadl por*' 
trrait of natural Religion ;. but^. in applying It to the State, hath ex*' 
plained the ufe and fubferviieQcy of its parts to the three great 
clafies of mankind* He hath recommended the intrinAc excellebcd» 
of virtue,, and compliance with the ff^ill and example of the Gods^- 
to thofe w<ho are of fo ingenuous and well framed a nature as to 
be always difpofed to embrace truth and right : to others* of a lefr 
heroic, turn of mind, fuch who idolize their bBtiour^ he holds out 
f^me and ignominy, as the infaparable attendants o£ good and evil- 
adlibns: andj to the commoi^ run of more intraftable and perverjfei 
tempers, he preaches up the do<Strine o( future rewards andpunijb-' 
ments *. I will only obferve, it appears to have been from hence, 
that BoMPONATius borrowed the beautiful paiTaget. which is quoted 
at large, in the firfl book of this difcourfe. 

Thus Zaleucus, And much in the ftme fafliion doe^ Cha- 
HONDAS introduce his Laws. 

In imitation of the pradice, Plato likewife, and Cicbro both 
preftce their Laws with the fandions of Religion^ And though 
thefe two great men were not, ftriftly fpeaking, Lawgivers in form ; 
yet we are not to fuppofe that what they wrote in this fcieuce, was 
lika the dreams of the Sophlfts, for the amufement of the idle and 
curious. They were both well praftifed in affairs, and deeply con- 
verfant in human nature ; and they formed their fpeculative Infti* 
tutes on the plan, and m the fpirit and views of ancient legillar 
tion : the- foundation of Plato's being the Attic L'awsi and' the 
foundation of Cicero's, the Twelve Tables : who himfelf takes care- 
to warn us of this particular. ^' In imitation of Plato, the moib 
•* learned, and, at the fame time, the wifeft of the philofophers^ 
•* who wrote beft+ of a republic, and likewife, feparately, of the 

** laws 

* Sec no c C, at the end of this Bo?k. 

f, I read here, with Turnebus, ^ui friMcefs de rep. cMf^riffit. Lambin objedt to this 
reading, btcaufe ive gather from AliAotlei that Plato wasn»t tbefrfi 'wbowrcU 0/a nfaiiie; 

he 
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•* laws thereof, I think it will be proper., before I ^ive the law it- 
** felf *, to fty fomewhat in recommendation of it : which, I ob- 
^ ferve, was the method of Zaleucus and Charondas. For their 
•• fyftem of laws was not an exercife of wit, or defigned for the 
*^ amufemeiit of the indolent and curious, but oompofed for the ufe 
^* of the public in their feveral cities. Tbejej Plato imitated i as 
*• chinking this likewife to be the bufinefs of Law; to gain fbnye-* 
•• what of its end by the gentler methods of perfuafion, and not 
f * Cktty c^tty thing by mere force and fear of punifliment +." 

be fuppofiftg/r/tfr//! (ignified/ri/vitf, wliereas it means ^ttmus. This was Tulty% o|Mniod 
bf Plato, as may be gathered from many places in his writings. And in this fcnie^ 
Turnebus, without doubt, underftood the word ; a fenfe familiar* to his author, as ia 
Fer. lib. iv. cap. 49. <' in qua [PatrU'\ multis virtutibus & beneficiis floruit pei^ccbps/* 
But the viovAfrimus itfelf is fometimes ufed in this fenfe of princejts; as in Virgil, 
Prima quod ad Troj'am*« ■ - ■> 

* '* Ut priufquam ipiam i^m recitem, de ejus legis lattJt dicam.** This ^ffiigb is 
not without its difficulty. If by Lex be meant the whole fyftem of his laws, which i\t9 
tenor of the difcourfe leads one to fuppofe ; then, by Laus, the recommendation of it^ 
we are to underftand his (hewing, as he does in the following chapter, that the Gods 
interefted themfelves very much in the obfervance of civil, laws ; which implies, that 
they were indeed their laws t atid fo Ttilly calh them, in the 4th chapter of this bobk t 
'^ Ita principem legem illam, dc nltimam, mentem cffe dicebant, omnia ratione aut co^ 
** gentis, aut vetantis Dei ; ex qua iUa lex quam Dia humano generi dederutit, rede 
*< eft LAUDATA." And the (hewing that civil lawa came originally from the Cods, was 
the higheft recommendation of them* But if by lex we are to underlland only the 
jirjl law of the (yftem, which begins, ** Ad Divos adbunto' cafte,*' &c. then by laVI is 
meant his (hewing, as he does likewife ki the following chAptef , the ufe and fenrioe of 
lelipon to civil fociety. 

f Sed, ut vir dodslBmus fecit PlatOi atque idem gjraviffimut philoibplionwi omnium^ 
qui princeps de republica confcripfit, idemque feparatim de legibuscjus, id mihi credoi 
elTe faciendum ; ut priufquam ipfam legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam* Qfiod 
idem & Zaleucum & Charondam fecifTe video ; cum quidem itfi non fiudii & dele^ationifv 
fed reipubticse caufa leges civitatibus fuis fcilpferunt* Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet hoc 
quoque legis putavit eife, perfuadere aliquid, non omnia vi ac minis cogerc« De Legg. 
lib* ii. cap* 6« Edit. Ox. 4to* T, III. p. 141. 

V t Here, 
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Here, we fee, he hitimates, that Plato and himfelf had the fame 
view, in writing laws, with Zaleucus and Charondas : namely, 
the fervice of a Public. The difference between them was, that the 
two Originals were employed by their country ; and the two Co- 
piefts generoufly undertook an office they were not called to. 

However, Plato and Cicero are the greateft authorities antiquity 
could aflbrd, and the raoft deferving to be heard in this ixiatter* 
Plato makes it the neceflary introdudion to his laws, to eftabliih 
, the being /jnd providence of the Gods by a law againft sacrilege. And 
he explains what he means by facrilege, in the following words ; 
" Either the denial of the being of the Gods ; or, if that be owned, 
** the denial of their providence over men ; or, thirdly, the teach- 
•• ing> that they are flexible, and eafy to be cajoled by prayer and 
•« facHfice *.'* And afterwards ; *' It is not of fmall confequericp, 
** that what we here reafon about thq Gods, (hould, by all means> 
" be made probable ; as, that they are ; and, that they are good ; 
•* and that their concern for juftice takes place of all other human 
•* confiderations* For this, in our opinion, feems to be the noblefl 
•• and beft preface that can be made to a body of laws +.** In com- 
pliance with this declaration, Cicero*s Preface to his laws, is con- 
ceived in the following terms : " Let our citizen then be firft of ill 
•* firmly perfuaded of the government and dominion of the Gods ; 
*• that they are the lords and matters of the world! that all things 
** are difpofed by their power, direftion, and providence ; and that 
<^ the whole race of mankind is in the higheft manner indebted to 
•* them ; that they are intimately acquainted with every one*s ftate 
*• and conditions that they know what he does, what he thinks ; with 

«r^, n T^lrotf tvvapafivQiw^ Jwm, dvalmii n ^ tvx»ii wa^oJofJwff* De Legg. lib. at^p. 885. B* 
Tom. II. Edit. H. Stcph. fol. 

•)- itttfifi* ^ « ^fUK^t ofCiw^iVtfc «r*G«iori»I» nra ri( X^ytf; ifAvw tX'^^f *^ ^^ ^* '^h ^ «7«do«, 
lUnv Tft^^ylis hmfa^ntfi M^w ^Mt yif T5r« iftTt yTti^ avUlwf Tm9 9tf*M> KolXKtrof Ti «^ »(irof 
«p|ooifAMi »y itn* U« ibid* 

. . ^ . "what 
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^ what difpofition of mind, and with what degree of piety he per- 
*^ forms the afts and offices of religion ; and that, accordingly, they 
*• make a diftinftion between the good and bad. The mind being 
** imbued with thefe opinions, will never deviate from truth 
** and UTILITY. And what truth is more evident than this, that 
•' no one (hould be fo ftupidly arrogant, as to fuppofe, there is 
" Mind and Reafbn in himfelf, and yet none in the Heavens and 
•* the World ; or, that thofe things, whofe ufes and direftions can 
•* fcarce be comprehended with the utmoft ftretch of human fa* 
<* culties, may yet perform their motions without an underftanding 
•* Ruler ? But, He whom the courfes of the heavenly bodies, the 
** viciffitudes of day and night, the orderly temperature of the 
** feafons, and the various bleffitigs which the earth pours out for 
** our fuftepance and pleafyre, will not excite, 'nay compel to gra« 
*' titude, is unfit even to berpckoned in the number of men. And 
** fiuce things endowed, with reafon, are more excellent than tho(c 
•* which want it; ; and that it is impiety to fay^ any particular is 
•* more excellent than the univerfal Nature : we muft needs confefs 
•• this Nature to be endowed with reafon. That thefe opinions are 
'• likewifc o/efuly who can deny, when he Confiders what ftability 
*' is derived to the Public from within, by the religion of an oath ; 
** ^nd what fecurity it enjoys from without, by thofe holy ritei 
V which affirm national treaties and conventions : how efficacious 
•* the fwr of divine punifhment is, to deter men from wickednefs ; 
** and what purity of manners muft reign in that Society, where 
•* the immortal Gods themfelves are believed to interpofe both as 
<• judges and witnefles ? Here you have the Proem of the law ; for 
**fo Plato caUs it V . 

And 

* * Sit igitur jam hoc a principioperfuafum civibiis, dominos efleomnimn renim acino« 
deratores Deos, eaque quae jgerantur, eorum geri, ditione, ac numine, eofdemque op- 
time de genere hominum merer! ; & qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid in fe admittat, 
fHamente, quapietatc colat retigionesi intueri; piorum^ue & impiorum habere ratio* 

iie»» 
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Aud then follow the Uws thcn^iely:es } the firil of :whiah \s cotw 
CSBived in thefe %yords : " Let thofe who approach the Gods, be puner 
** and undefiled ^ let then- offerings be feafoned with piety, and all 
*• oftentation of pomp omitted : the God himfelf wi}! be his own 
<« avenger on tranfgreffor^. Let the Gods, and thofe who Wfere «ver 
^^ reckoned in the number of Celeftials, be worfhijped ; and tho& 
^* likewi&9 whom t^jeir merits l^aye raifed to heaven ; fuch a3 HpR<^ 
*^ cuLES, Bacchus, Msculapivs, Castok, Poi^lxhc, and Ro* 
^' MULUS. And let chapels be ere&td in honour. to thofe qualitiesi 
^^ by whofe aid mortals arrive thither* fuch as R£AftO)f^ Vxrtub^ 
^* PiETir, an4 GiOOD-FAiTH V* ) 

&^ C T. IV- 

TH E NEXT fttp the Legiflator took, was to fupport and af- 
firm the general doftrine of a Providence, which he hzd 
delivered in his laws, by a very circumftantial and popular method 
of inculcating the belief of z future ^ate of rewards and punjftmients. 

aem. Hii eniin rebuft imbutae meirtet, Iwud hot abh^mbuat ab qtMi, H a vera ftn-* 
tentia. Quid eft enim ireriui, quim neminem tSt oportere tam ftulte aiTD|^utfeiii, ut 
in fe rationein & mentem putet inefle, in ccelo mundoque noo patet ? aut ut ea, qii« Tin 
fumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moreri putet ? Qijem vero aftrorani 
ordines, quein dterum no£dumque viciffitudines, queni menfittoi temperatio, qnemque 
€a» qU9e gignuntur nobis ad fhicndum, non gratuni cit cogant, hunc hoiainem omnino 
num^rari qui 4ecet I Cumque omniai quce ratiooem habent, pr^itqqt ifi^ qaar fint ra- 
tionts expertia, nefafque fit dicere, ullaoi rem praefi^r^ naturae omnium renim : n^tkinen 
ineife in ea confitcnduip eft. Utile9 eflp autem opiniones has, quit ncget, cum intelligat^ 
qu&m multa firmenturjurcjurando^ quantx falutts fint fctderum religtones, quimmultos 
divini fupplicit metus a feelere revocarit ; quamque fenfta fit ibcietas civium Inter ipibs, 
Diis immortalibui interpofitis turn judicibus turn teftibus, Habes legk pfooeowiin j fie 
enup hoc appellat Plato, De Legg. !ib, ii. c. 7. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 141, 42. 
* Ad dtvos adeunto cafti ; pietatem adhibento ; opes amovento. Qyi fecus faxit, 

Deus ipfe vindex erit.-: Divos,^ & cos qui coel^ftcs fempcr b^^biti^ CPlwpto : Zf oHo», 

quos cndo <?oelo mcrita vocaverint, Herculem, Lib^ruoi, ^fculapiju/?9i,, C^ft^rena^^ ]foU 
lucem, Qnirinum* Aft olla, propter quar datur hoQiini adfc^nifus iq cselqm, miept<(D, 
virtutem, pietatem, fidcm, earumqu^ laud^^|. ddubra fyutQ. P^ l^Jg, Wb, ii. c. «♦ 
Edit. Ox. 4to. T. Ill* p« 142^ 43. 

This 
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This was by the inftitutioh of the MYSTBRiESy the mcA facred 
part of pagan. Redlgion ; and artfully fi atned to ftrike deeply and' 
forcibly into the minds and imaginations of the people. 

I propofe^ ther?efbrey to gpve a full' and difHndV Recount of this 
whole- matter ; and the rather 1 becaufe it is a thing little known or 
attended to : the Ancients, who- wrote exprefly on the Myfteriesy 
fuch as MelanthiuS) Menatlder,. Fficefius,. Sotades, and othep^, not 
being, comb down to us** So tiiat thb' modern writers on this fub«* 
je£l. are altogether in the dark concerning their origine and end ; 
not excepting Meurfius himfelf: tor whom, however, I am much 
indebted, for abridging my labour in the feiarch of thofe paiTages of 
antiquiky, which make mention of the Eleusinian Mjifterkij and 
for bringing the greater part -of them together under one view*, 

. To avc^d ambiguity, it will be proper to explain the term. Each 

of the/^^^« Gods had (befides the public and aperi) zfecret worjhip + 

paid unto him : to which none were admitted but thofe who had 

been feleded by preparatory ceremonies, called initiation. This 

f^cret worjhip was termed the Mysteries. 

But though every God had, befides his open worship, the fecret 
likewife ; yet this latter did not every where attend the former ; but 
only therty where he was the' patron God, or in principal efteem. 
Thus, when in confequence of that intercommunity of paganifm, 
which will be explained hereafter, one nation adopted the Gods of 
another, they did not always take in at the fame time, the Jecf^f 
worjhip or Mj^erles of that God: fo, in Rome, the public and 
open worfliip of Bacchus was in ufe long' before his Myjleries were 
admitted. But, on the other hand again, the worfhip of the ftrange 
God was fometimes introduced only for the fake of his Myjheries : 

'♦ Et^nfinia : five de Cercris EleufiDse facro. 

f Straboi in his tenth book of his Geography, p. 716, Gron. Ed, writes thus : 

vai iM9 9Vf h^vfovyiMy ri^ ^i x^f'^ ^ '»'**f f*'" f**'* H'«*5>» 7»i Ji /»*i' KAl TA2 MEN MYSTI- 

as. 
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as, ill the fame city, that of Ifis and Ofiris; Thus fi:ood the cafe 
ill general ; the particular exceptions to it, will be feen in^ the fe-' 
quel of this diflemtion. ^ • 

The firft and original M^erUsj of which we have any fure ac* 
count, were thofe of Ifis and Ofiris in Egypt; from whence they 
were derived to the Greeks*, under the prefidency of various- 
Gods f , as the inftitutor thought tnpft' for his purpofe : Zoroailer 
brought them into Perfik: Cadmus and Inachus.into Greece at ^ 
large \ ; Orpheus into Thrace : Melampus into Aigis ; Trophonius 
iuto Boeotia ; Minos into Crete ; Cinyras into Cyprus ; and Erech* • 
theus into Athens. And as in Egypt they were to Ifis a^d Ofiris; ^ 
fo in Afia they were to Mithras ; in Samothrate.to the/Motherof. 
the Gods j in Boeotia to Bacchus ; in Cyprus to Venus;. In Crete . 
to Jupiter ; in Athens to Ceres and Proferpine ; in Amphilla to 

* Diod. Sic. lib* 1. Eodoxus faid, as Plutarch informs iis, tfa|it the Egyptians ia* 
vented this £able concerotng Jupiter Ammon, or the Supreme God, — That his Legs beiag 
unfeparated, veiy ihame drove hiiti into folttude ; but that Ifis fpltt and divided them, 
and by that means fet him at liberty to walk about the World. ^n<n w%(i rS A»^6 Et^Jb^K^- 

i^TfiStu *H ^i ^I^if hartf^ffu t^ harwtam 7« la^ raSrot r£f cifMr^t ek^IrtJbf riywyticir iFm^u^fu 
DeV. 5c Ofir« Vol. L pag. 670. Edit^ Steph. Svo. The moral of the fable is plainly 
this, as we fhall fee more plainly hereafter, That the first cause was kept unknown, 
till the Egyptian. Myfierks of Ifis revealed him amongft their avofprlla ; which Mjfterin 
were communicated to the Greeks, and, throitgh them, to the reft of mankind. But 
the Image under which the fable is conveyed, was taken from the form of the Egyptian 
Statues Qf the Gods^ which the workmen made with their Legs undivided. When the 
Greek Artifts firft fliewed them how to form their Gods in a walking Pofture, Che attitude 
fo alarmed their Worftiipers, that they bound them with Chains, left they ihould defert 
their own Country. For the People imagined that their Gods, on the leaft ill humour or 
di%uft, had a ftraage propeafity to ikew them a fair pair of heels. 

f *'Ori ^f TMT Aiow^iA^Vf ^ rSf Oamdqyaltff, t^ ^idoi rSf ©Kr^o^U^y, j^ rm 'EXtvffifim t»c tiXi- 
lij'O^iw^, M^ *OJ^^ «5.T»^ 'AOiras «o>.(rw^ ^ ii« AirYHTON »f»o>f^ r» t«<''l(nJ»- 1^ 
tS "Orip**^ IK r» rni AmSi 1^ t5 AftfiJc-w iaHoHQhw lfU». Theodoretus, Therapeut. i. 

t '£xil9iir ^1 »^i» tax* ret w%f "EXXriTi fi»r«p»» ri >g tiX«W* v^ti^v ««p* AIFTnTIOlE, 1^ 

AirrnTlON x<^^K M Ki^fW >^ «ut5 rS 'Iwjttt. "Ati^ v^rtfot nAuOinl^, j«J &iM^9^(7a»10* w 
MfApn Epiphan. adv. Haer. lib. i. Hseref. iv, 

Caftor, 
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Caftor and Pollux ; in Leranos to Vulcan, and fo to others, in 
other places, the number of which is incredible *. 

But their end, as well as nature,* was the fame in all ; to teach 
the dodlrine of a future state. In this, Origen and Celfus 
agree ; the two moft learned writers of their feveral parties. The 
firft, minding his adverfary of the difference between the future life 
promifed by the Gofpel, and that taught in Paganifm, bids him 
compare the Chriftian do6lrihe with what all the fefts of Philofo- 
phy, and all the Myjleries^ amongft Greeks and Barbarians^ taught 
concerning it + : And Celfus, in his turn, endeavouring to fliew 
that chriftianity had no advantage over paganifm in the efficacy^ of 
ftronger laniftions, exprefles himfelf to this purpofe : ** But now^ 
** after all, juft as you believe eternal punifliments, fo do the Mi- 
*< nifters of the facred rites, and thofe who initiate into, and prefide 

^^mthitMyJitriesX"' 

They continued long in religious reverence : ibme were more 
famous and more exteniive than others ; to which many accidents 
concurred. The moft noted were the Orphic, the Bacchic, the 
Eleusinian, the Samothracian, the Cabiric, and the Mi- 

THRIAC. 



' * Poftulat quidem magnitudo materise, atque ipfiu8 defenfionis offibinro, ut fimititer 
CttUras tuqjitiidinum fpecies perfequamur : vel quas produnt antiquitatla hiftorix, vel 
nyftcria ilia continent facra, qvibi)8 initiis oomen eft, & quae non onsnibua vulgo, fed 
pauconioi taciturn itatibus tradi licet. Sed Sacr^trum innumtri ritus^ atque affixa deforroi* 
tas fingulis, corporaliter prohibet univerfa no$ exequi. Arnob, adv. Gentes, lib. v. 
p. 165* Edit. Plantini, Svo, 1582. 

t — KaO* luirv fiXo0-of wy at^i^i WVXKxnTht « B»pCft{OK % MYSltflPinAH. 6r]£. cont* CAL 
lib. iti. p. 160. Sp. £d. 

X VL&KiTtt /ay, i j?(XTirf> Svwt^ cv leoXa^iK ml^fUtf Mftt^M;' Srtt «^ oi rZ» It^Sf huiftn (|«Arji} 
rt\trmi rt 1^ f«t;ra/wy»>» lib. viii. p. 408. And that nothing veiy heterodox was taught in 
the myfteries concerning a future date, I collet from the anfwer Origen makes to Celfui, 
who had preferred what was taught in the Myfieries of Bacchus oa that point, to what 
the Chriftian Religion rerealed concerning it<—«ffl /«)» St yif Ba%x^xSf jiK&St ifn tk ir» 
m^ofOiMy^'f An fnviitis rwSr^'^ih* iv« p. 167* 

Vol. I. Z Euripides 
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, Euripide$ makes Bacchus fay^ jn his tr?Bgcdy of that n^me % that 
the Orgies were celebrated by all foreign nations, and that he calnc 
%Q introduce them amongft the Greeks* And-it is not improbable, 
tut fever?il barbarous nations might have learned them of tb© 
tigypti^s Ipng before they caiw into Greece. Thej Druids of Bri- 
tain t ^ho had, as w^lli^s th« Brachcx^an.s of India, divtr » of tbeir 
religiops rites from thence, cel^bratad the Orgies of Bacdius, a^ Wd 
learn from I>ionyfius the African. 'And Strabo ha zing quoted Arte^ 
midorvis for a fab\;iious Aory, Ai^joios, ^' BQt what he fays of Ceres 
<* and Proferpine. is more credible, namely, that theic is an ifland 
^« near Britain, "wbeif^ they perform the fame ritts tQ thofc two 
^' Godde^es as are ufed in Samothrace f /' But, of all thf Mys<^ 
TEBLi]$^y thofe which bore that name, by way of eminence, the 
EtPV^iwiAN^ celebrated at AtJ^iif io Jionouf pf Cere?, w«re by far 
the moft renowned ; and, in courfe of time, cclipledi and almoft 
Swallowed lip thd r<e0t . Tl^i'#^||[hjb9ur^ myud about v^ry early 
pr^iied thefe Myjt^iis to the negle£)i of their own : in a little 
time all Greece and Alia Elinor were initiated into them : and at 
ieogth they fpread ^ver (he lyhple Koma^i empire, and even heyoad 
the limits of it. " I infift not," fays TuUy, ^' on thofe facred aijd 
*' auguft rites of Eleusis, where, from the remotefl: regions, men 
*' came to be initiated J/' And. we arp tdd in Zofimus, that 
** thefe naoft holy rites were then fo extenfive, as to take in th© 
^* whole race of mankind §/' Ariftides calls Eleuiis, the common 
temple of the earth [|. And Paufanias fays, the rites performed there 

* Aa. II. 

* + Ilif) li vA^ AifjLnl^ K^ >«( xo^( «irorf|«* or* ^dv tltai yiH^p «^of r« B^TlanxjTy naff St 
oj^om To7; i» £a/Ao6^»xti wt^) tiv Avjuuil^ay nJ rn* Ko^i »f(«v0»a7rsi« Strabonis Gfogr. lib. ir, p* i jy. 
h'n..36. £dit. Cafaub. The nature of thefe Samothracian rites is explained after- 
wards. 

X Omitto Elevsinam fan£tam illam & auguftam : ubi initiantur gentes orarum ul« 
timac. Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. 42, Edit. Ox. 4*. T.ii. p* 432, 

II ''Ofii i Mttov Ti T4{ y9( rfVfyO* rif "E^tvo-rmiyi^Vo. Ariftidis Eleufinia^ in Initio^ 

for 
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ibr the promotion of pietj and virtue, as much excelled all other 
rites, as the Oods excelled the Heroes *. 

How: this happened^ the nature and turn of the People* vrho in- 
troduced thefe Myfteries^ will account for. Athens was .a city the 
inoft devoted to Religion of any upoti the f&Ce of. the eaith« On 
fcbis account their poet Sophocles calls it tit Jacnki building ^f the 
Qods f I his figure of ipeech alluding to its fabulous foaqdation* Nor 
Wa9 it a lefs Compliment 8t4 Paul intended to pay the Athenians, 
wheel he faid, ^AvJJftf^ 'A^wroi, wctm /t^owIu ii luviimifMn^i^^ C^bH^ 
^iopwl. And Jofephus tells us, that tifcy iters univirfally efieemed 
the rru^ retigious people of Greece ^^ Hence^ in thefe matt^rSi Athens 
becapde the pattern and ilandard to the reft of th« world. 

In difcourfing, therefore, of the MYstERiE^s in gencra^t, we (hall 
be forced to take our ideas of them chiefly from what we find prac^ 
tifed in the Eleufiniaiu Nor need we fbar to be miftaken j the S119 
of all being the fame, and all having their ComitxHi original from 
Egypt* 

To begin with the general purpofe and detigii of their Inftitui> 
tion# This will be underflood^ by ihewing^ what they c^mmuni* 
caled promiicuoufly to all. 

To fupport the dodbrine of a PRoviDfeNCB^ whicb^ they taught^ 
governed the world \\y they iaforced the belief of a future state 
of rewards and puniQiments ^*, by every fort of contrivance. But 

Syoy i»1>^Tf^», o<ri» i|^ T»( Siv(l«ir^ttfl^ liftfify. Phockd, 1* X, C< 31. p« 876. In ttu9 
eltgaat fimilitude he feems plftioly to allude to the ficra of the ngfttrits ; which, as we 
AwU fte, confified in aft explanatioa of the Qtigiu of btr^-vKKflnf^ and the natwn ff tU 
dtity. 

+ Elcftra, aft. ii. fc, u AOHMON TOH OEOAMHTXUf .— 

X A£ii Apofi. xrii* 2a« 

I ~f j^initvi rm 'ShXmm itenkf %h^^m Cont. Ap. lib. ii» torn. IL edit. Ozon. folio^ 
1720. cap, i{. pag. 1)73* lin. 12* 

It Plutarch, de If. & 0£r. 

** [Myfleriis] neque folum, &c. — Sedetiam cum sps melio&£ moauitdi, Tulhcl 
L^. 4ib. ii* c. 14/ Edit. Ox. j\^\ U III. p. 148. 

Zz as 
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as this did not quite clear up the intricate ways, of Providence 
they added the doftrinc of a metempsychosis, or the belief of a 
prior ^ate : as we learn from Cicero, and Porphyry * j the- latter 
of whom informs us, that? it was taught m the Myfieri^s of the 
Perfian Mithras. This was an ingenious folution, invented by the 
Egyptian Lawgivers, to remove all doubts concerning the moral 
attributes of Godf; and fo, by adding z prior to 2l future Jlatt^XM 
eftablifh the firm belief of his Providence. For the Lawgiver weU 
knew how precarious that belief was, while the moral attributes of 
God remained doubtful and uncertain. 

In cultivating the dodrihe of z future Itfe^ it was taught,^ that 
the Initiated {hould be happier in that ftate than all other mortals: 
that while the fouls of the profane, at their leaving the body, 
fluck faft in mire and filth, and remained in darknefs, the fouls of 
the Initiated winged their flight dire£Hy to the happy iflands, and 
the habitations of the Gods \. This doctrine was as ncceflary for 
the (upport of the Myjieries^ as the Myjieries were for the fupport 
of the doctrine. But now, left it fhould be miftaken, thzt initiation 
alone, or any other means than a virtuous life, intitled men to this 
future happinefs, the Myferies openly proclaimed it as their chief 
bufinefs, to reftore the foul to its original purity. ** It was the end 
** and defign of initiation^^^ fays Plato, " to reftore the foul to that 
«• ftate, from whence it fell, as from its native feat of perfection §." 

«3 MJO^a ^trne»6»5. Dc AbftJib hr. § i6. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, 8vo. 

t So Tully. £x quibus humans vitae erroribus & «niq3nM fit, ut interdum veterei 
illi five vatesi five in facris Init usque tradendis divinse mentU ioterprete«, qui noa c^ 
aliqua fcelera fufcepta in vita fuperiore, poenarum luendarum cauifa^ natos elTe dixerunt, 
aliquid vidiife videantur. Fragm. ex lib. de PhHefophia. 

X Plato in Phxdone, p. 69. C. p. 8i. A. 1. 1. Edit. Henr, StephanL-^Ariftidet 
Eleufinid, t. I. p. 454. £dit. Canteri, 8vb. & jq>ud Stobsum, Seitn. 119, &c. SchoU 
Atid. in Ranis. Diog. Laert. in vita Diog. Cynici. * - * 

ifi *?r' ifx»^>-. In Phaedone. 

The/ 
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They contrived that every thing (hould tend to Ihew the neceffity 
of virtue ; as appears from Epiftetus. ** Thus the Myfleries become 
" ufeful ; thus we feize the true fpirit of them ; when we begin to 
** apprehend that every thing therein was inftituted by the Ancients^ 
•* for inftrudlion and amendment of life *." Porphyry gives u& 
fome of thofe moral precepts^ which were inforced in the Myfteries^ 
as to honour their parents^ to offer up fruits to the Gods^ and to forbear 
cruelty towards animals +. For the accompli(hment of this purpofe^ 
it was required m the AJpirant to the Myfteries, that he (hould be 
of a clear and unblemifhed Charafter^ and free even from the fuf- 
picion of any notorious crime J. To come at the tmth of his 
Charadefy he was fcverely interrogated by the Prieft or Hierophant, 
imprefling on him the fan>e fenfe of obligation to conceal nothings 
as is now done at the roman Confeflional §• Hence it was^ that 
when Nero, after the murder of his mother, took a journey into- 
Greece, and had a mind to be prefent at the celebration of the 
Ekt^nian MyJierieSy the confcience of his parricide deterred him 
from attempting it |{. On the fame account, the good emperor 

0M uutsi-Jih mifta Tocvra mml vHf mx^euth, Apud Arrian« Diflert. lib. iii, cap. 2i. My rca* 
fon for tranflating ih fatkaUtp, in this manner, wa«, becaufc I imagined the autlior, io- 
tbis obfcure expreflion^ alluded to the cufioin in the Myileries of calling thofe who»were 
initiated only in the leiTer, Mv^»^ ; but thofe, in the greater, '£«^l«u 

f r«NZ( Ti^, Qc«$ nmfvZi «7»^^•fy, {va f4i aina^tu- De Abft. lib. iv. § 22^ Edit. Cant*. 
165 5» 8vo, 

«^Ty»«. Libanius Deicl. xix. p. 49$. D. Edit* Morelli, fol. 1606. 

§ As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, in his Laconic apophthegms of 
Lyfander, Edit. Francof. 1599. 1. 11. p. 229. D. wheOi he went to be initiated into the 
Samothracean myfteries ; *E» ^i loftafi^axji xP*^C**^^f*^f ^^'^^ * "f«^« Uixtvan tlitiT* # , tI »»o- 

Why Initiation into thefe MyReries ia called, enquiring of the oracle, will be feeo. 
afterwards. 

n Peregrinatione quidcm Graecrx, Eleufintis faciis, quorum initiatione impii 6c fee* 
Icrati voce przconis fubraorerentur, intereife non aufus efl« Sueton. Vita Neroiu 
eap. 34* § i2« Edit. Pitifci. 

M.A«r 
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M. Antdnltltis, when he tvt)uld purge hitnfelf to th6 world of th* 
'death of Avidius Caflivls, chofe to be initiated into the EieufinioH 
tUvpirits * ; it being notorious, that none Were Admitted into thetn, 
who Idbourftd under the juft fufpicion of Any heinous ifnixiorality/ 
And PhilofttatUs tells us, that ApoUonius was dcfltous of beilig 
initiated in thefe MyfttHei ; but that the Hiefophirit refofed to 
admit him, becaule he efteerttfed th6 Afpirant to be no better than 
a Magiciah : fbf thb Ekufinidii ftood bpen td hone who did not 
appfoach the Gods with a pure and holy wor(hip t* This w4s> 
originally, an ittdif^enfable condition of Initintion^ obferved lit dota* 
ition, by ill thfe Myfleri6s ; and inftituted by Bacchus, df Ofirk 
hittifelf, the fifft ihVfenteJ- Of thttn ; \vhd, as DiddorUs telis Us^ irti- 
tiated tfdtie but pidtis and virtuous men J. During the cekbrathn 
oi the Myfteries, they were enjoiiied the gt^ateft faftftity* ind 
higheft elevatioil of mind, " When you facrifice or pray (fays 
** Epfiftetui III Artian) go with a prepared purity of mind, and with 
** difpofitldns fd previdufly ordered, as are required of you when 
*• you approach thfe aiicient rites and Myjleries §. And Proclus telle 
us that the Myfteries and the Initiations drew the fouls of men 
from a materials fenfual, and merely human life, and joined them 
in ci>mmumon with the Gods || • Nor was a lefs degree of purity 
mjuited of the Initiated for their future conduct **. They were 

• JuU Capit. Vita Ant. Phil and Dion Caff. 

ar«r|a»«»6(«iT« /uii^x«Octff r» A«uf«or«« De Vita ApoUoDii Tyancnfii, L iv« c. i8. £Jir. 
Olearii, foU 

A«0No» i?Mv »axSn. Lib. iii. p» 1 3S. St. £d. 

§ Kai fiila dv0i9K K» ^ ja9T* tv^Sv^ «^ vpoii/yivKoTati x^ v^vAowiffUfov rji 7Vi^/ai9« otk »e|04( fir^c- 
Xf^W f^ Ufoti mmXawTf, Arrian. Diflert. lib. iii. cap. 21, 

II T« Ti fo/ri^ ^ r»( riXf]a« clyayiif /4,ir ave tni nvXtt ^ 9vijloMj£f( ^mii r»( -4^x^^> 1^ trmivlnw 
7o7f StOi(. In Rerop. Flat. lib. i. 

** Koi Ti?» fAvrnfitn »(io9f}( UtQf^nf 9^ tSs mmf y^m a^ifn^ waihiaw^* Q^idam apud Sopa* 
trum, in Dir. Q]}Kft« 

obliged 
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ol:>liged by folerpi) engagements to comm^nge a ncvr Jife of ftri^eft 
piety and virtue ; into which they were entered by a fgvere courfti 
ot penance, proper to purge the mind of its natiiral defilements. 
Gregory Nazianj^en tells us, tha? ** no one gould be initiated intQ 
thp ^' Mjlft^ri^s of Jdifhrasy till he had undergone all forts of qaor- 
*• tifying trials, and had approved hipcifelf holy and impaffible *•'* 
The confideration of all this made Tprtuljian fay, that, in the 
Mafl^rtes^ "Truth herfelf took on every (hape, to opppfe and 
" combat Truth +•" And St. Auftin, «^That the devil hurried 
" away deluded fouls to their deftrudion, when he prom^ed tQ 
^^ purify them by thofe ceremonies, called initiations J.** 

The initiatdd^ under this difcipline, and with thefe promifcs» 
were efliecmed the only happy amongft men. Ariftophanes, who 
ipeaks the fenfe of the people, makes them exult and triuntph 
after this manner : " On us only doe§ the fun difpen(e his bleflings; 
** we only receive pleafu re from his beams: we, who are initiated^ 
** and perform towards citizens and ftrangers all afts of piety ^nd 
" juftice §.'* And Sophocles, to the fame purpofe, " Life, only 
y is to be had there : all other places are full of mifery and evil||.'* 
•* Happy (fays Euripides) is the man who hath been initiated into 
** the greater Af|5^m^/, and leads a life of piety and religion**.** 

hiiu lavict awa^ i^ o<r»oy. i Orat. COOt. Jullas. 

f Omnia adverfus veritatem, de fpfa vcritate conftru£ia fimt. Apol. cap. 47. 
X Diabolum— -onimas dcceptas iitufaique precipitate ^quum pollic«ret\ir purgatio- 
«cjp anini^ per eas^ quas T£A£TA£ ^ppell^nt, PeTrmitat^t lib. iv. c. i9« 
§ Moioi( yi^f nfiXf q\*^ 
KoM pify^ l\eif6v in», 

9iC? Ti hiyofAU 

K«2 Tv$ ili^TAc Chorus JQ Ranis, ad« i. in fine* 

It* Tot^Xfi^oi; Kit 

tif ir»* «o7r f <Ux«M>i «raiiT* Uu Ktuuif, 
m *o ^«p i€H tiiHi^ rOMi duff 

vMfi 0«oUf oTtfivift. Baccb* 

And 
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And the longer any one had been initsateJj the more honourable 
was he deemed *. It was even fcandalous not to be initiated : and 
however virtuous the perfon otherwife appeared, he became fuf- 
picious to the people : As was the cafe of Socrates, and, in after- 
times, of Demonax +• No wonder, then, if the luperior advan- 
tages of the Initiated^ both here and hereafter, fhould make the 
Myjleries univerfally afpired to. And, indeed, they foon grew as 
comprehenfive in the numbers they embraced, as in the regions 
and countries to which they extended : men, women, and children 
ran to be initiated. Thus Apuleius \ defcribes the flate of the 
Myfteries even in his time : " Influunt turbse, facris divinis initiata?, 
** viri foeminseque, omnis setatis & omnis dignitatis/* The Pagans, 
We fee, feemed to think initiation as neceflary, as the Chfiftians 
did baptifm. And the cuftom of initiating children appears from a 
paflage of Terence §, to have been general. 

** Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit ; 
•* Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies, 

** Ubi INITIABUNT." 

Nay they bad even the fame fuperflition in the adminiflration of 
it, which fome Chriftians had of Baptifm, to defer it till the ap- 
proach of death ; fb the honeft firmer Trygaeus, in the Pax of 
Ariftophanes : 

The occaiion of this folicitude is told us by the fcholiaft on the 
Rome of the fame poet. •* The Athenians believed, that he who 
♦• was initiated, and inftruded in the Myjltries^ would obtain 

* KaI I fMf «f1inXi< ^Jltryi% arifAiht^ rS vaXm^ ii£r^. Ariftidis in Orat. «ipl mmfo^y^uS^. 

f Lucian. Vit, Dem. t. IL p. 374, et ieq. Edit. Reitzii, 4% AmfleU ij4^. 

X Met, lib. xi, pag* 959* Edit. Lugd. 1587, Svo. 

§ Phono. a&. t. fc, i. And Donatus, ou the place, tells us, the famt cuftom pre<- 
vatled in the Samothracian myfteries : *^ Terentini Apollodonim fequitur, apud quern 
M le^or, i& iofula Samothracum k certo tempore pueroi initiari, more Athenienfium/* 

celefHal 
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** celeftial honour after death : and therefore all ran to be ini- 
•* tiated*." Their fondnefe for it became fo great, that at fuch times as 
the public Treafuiy was low, the Magiftrates could have recourfe to 
the Mji/ieriesj as a fund to fupply the exigencies of the State* 
** Ariftoglton (fays the commentator on Hermogenes) in a great 
** fcarcity of public money, procured a law, that in Athens every 
*? one (hould pay a certain fum for his initiation \.^^ 

Every thing in thefe rites was myfterioufly condu&ed, and under 
the moft folemn obligations to fecrecy J. Which how it could agree 
to our reprefentation of the My/ieriesj as an inftitution for the ufe of 
the people, we ihdX\ now endeavour to explain. 

They were hidden and kept fecret for two reafons : 
I. Nothing excites our curiofity like that which retires from our 
obfervation, and feems to forbid our fearch. Of this opinion we 
find the learned Synefius, where he fays, ** The people will de** 
** fpife what is eafy and intelligible, and therefore they muft always 
** be provided with fomething wonderful and myfterious in Religion, 
*♦ to hit their tafte, and ftimulate their curiofity §•*' And again, 
•* The ignorance of the myfteries preferves their veneration : for 
«* which reafon they are entrufted only to the cover of night |j,'* 

% Cum ignotis hominibus Orpheus facrorum oeremonias aperiret, nihil aliud ab his 
quos initiabat iu prime veftibulo nifi jarisjurandi necdHtatcra, & cum terribili quadam 
auftoritatc rcligionis, cxegit, nc profanis auribui invcntae ac compofitse rcligionis fccreta 
prodcrcntur. Fcrmicus in limine lib. vii, Aftronora. — Nota funt h«c Grxcae fuperfti- 
tionis Hierophantif, quibui inviolabili lege interdiaum erat, ne haec atque hujufmodi 
Myfteria apud eos, qui his facris minimi initiati eflcnt, evulgarent, — ^Nicetas in Gre- 
gorii Nazianzeni Orat. tU ra ay%% f»n». This obligation of the initiated to fecrecjr was 
the reafon that the Sgyftian hieroglyphic for them, was a grafs-hoppcr, which was fuppofcd 
to have no mouth. See Horapollo Hieroglyph, lib. ii. cap. 55. Edit. Pauw, 1727, 4to, 

§ To li /«n)» it«l«yix»a/lai t ftpi^*' hXrai yig Tic«I«««f . To the fame purpofe, Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Hift. lib. v. p. 72. Edit. Bafil. fol. 1562. Ti yig tcTj «r(*<n «rpoxi»f« x^ir rt 

II *Ayf*«rU <ri^»o'ni{ If » TiAiW j^ fi| t5t« wiwW ri f*vrigk«. Libro dc Providentia. 

VOL.L . Aa ^'The 
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*^ The veil or mift (fays Clemens Alex.) through which things are 
" only permitted to be feen^ renders the truths contained under it 
•♦ naore venerable and majeftic */* On thefe principles the Myfn 
teriex were framed. They were kept fecret, to excite curiofity ; 
They were celebrated in the night, to imprefs veneration and reli- 
gious horror + : And they were performed with variety of (hews 
and reprefentations (of which more hereafter) to fix and perpetuate 
thefe impreflions %. Hitherto, then, the Myjieries are to be con- 
fidered as invented, not to deter ^ but to invite the curiofity of the 
people. But, 

II. They were kept fecret from a neccflity of teaching the Ini- 
tiated fome things, improper to be communicated to all. The 
learned Varro in a fragment of his book Of Religions, preferved by 
St. Auguftin, tells us, that •* There were maity truths, which it 
** was inconvenient for the State to be generally known ; and many 
" things, which, though felfe, it was expedient the People (hould 
" believe ; and that therefore the Greeks (hut up their mysteries 
** in the filence of their facred inclofures §." 

Now to reconcile this feeming contradidion, in fuppofnig the 
My/ieries to be inftituted to invite the People into them, and, at the 
fame time, to keep them from the People's knowledge, we are to 
obferve, that in the Eleufinian rites there were two celebrations of 
the Myfteries, the greater and the less Ij. The end of the hfs 

%hii^^au Strom. L. v. pag. 419, lin. 3. Edit. Sylbi^fgh. 

t Euripides, in the Bacchantes, aa ii. makes Bacchus fay, that the orgies were cew 
lebrated in the nigh;, becaufc cjarkneft has fomething folemn and auguft ia ix, md 
proper to fill the mind with facred horror. 

. t A.i ig ri f^^ U AAAHroPIAir M'yiTas ^i^ ix»X«{« ^ 9^/w,,, a^r^ U ZKOTOi, ^ 
MYKXr •♦»« i\^n a)Jivr^l» rf <r«oVy 1^ tS tv%li. Dcraet, Phalcreus de Eiocutione, § 1 10. 

§ Malta effe vera, qua vulgo fcirc non fit utile; rouhaquc, qu«, tametfi falfa 
fint, aliter exiftimare populum expcdiat, Et ideo Grzcos Teletas ac MysTEaiA 
t^citumitate parietibufque claufiife. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 31. 

II 'Ha«i» ri ^Sf f*iy<i?.» T5fs Ai^nTg^- ri » fWLfi, Ui^tf^tm t5j ai^ri^ Si^/fl^. J^tcry. Gf «c. 
wd Plujc. Ariilophaois* 

muft 
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moft be referred to what we faid of the Iaftitutor*s intention to in* 
vite the people into them ; and of the greater^ to his intention of 
keeping fome truths from the people's knowledge. Nor is this faid 
without fufficient warrant : Antiquity is very exprefs for this dif- 
tinftion. We are told that the l^er Myfteries were only a kind of 
preparatory purification for the Greater *, and might be eafily com- 
municated to all +. That four years J was the ufual time of pro- 
bation for thofe greater Myfteries ; in which (as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus exprefly informs us) the secrets were depofited §. 

However, as it is very certain, that both the greater and l^er 
Myfteries were inftitirted for the benefit of the State, it follows, 
that the doctrines taught in both, were equally for the iervice of 
Society; only with this difference; fome without inconvenience 
might be taught promifcuoufly, others could not. 

On the whole, the fecret in the lejfer Myfteries was principally 
contained in fome hidden rites aridjbews to be kept from the open 
view of the people, only to invit)e their curiofity : And the fecret 
in the greater^ fome hidden doSirines to be kept from the people*^ 
knowledge, for the very contrary purpofe. For the Shews com- 
mon both to the greater and lejfer mjjieries^ were only defigned to 
engage the attention, and raife their devotion. 

But it may be worth while to enquire more particularly into the 
HIDDEN DOCTRINES of the greater Myfteries : for fo religioufly was 
the fecret kept, that the thing feems ftill to lie involved in dark- 
nefs. We fhall, therefore, proceed cautioufly ; and try, from the 
obfcure hints dropped up and down in Antiquity, 
" Pandere res alta terra & caligine merfes." 

* "Eri Tff fuy^ wnf%^ ^fwnUU^n^^ i^ w^yiivjK r«y fuyctXirr. Schol. ad Plut. fecund, 
Ariiloph* 

\ 'Extt^ar lAVri^m tifJLilciiila, Schol. Ariftoph. 

* — Ci^m epoptai ante quinquennium infiituunt, ut opioionem fufpendio cognitionii 
Kdificent* Tcrtuh adv. Valcntinianos, in initio, 

T^y Ti fiffttf ^ r« 9fafy^ltt. Strom, v. pag. 424. C. Edit, Sylburgii. 

A a a Firft, 
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Firft, as to the general nature of thefe JbiJJen doStrines^ . it appears, 
they muft needs be fuch which, if promifcuoufly taught, would 
bring prejudice to the State ; Why elfe were they fecreted ? and, at 
the fame time, benefit, if communicated with caution and prudence ; 
Why elfe were they taught at all ? 

From their general nature, we come by degrees to their particular. 
And firft, 

1. To the certain knowledge of what they were not : which is 
one ftep to the knowledge of what they were. 

. I. They were not the common dodrines of a Providence and fu- 
ture ftate ; for ancient teftimony is exprefs, that thefe dodlrines 
were taught promifcuoufly to all the initiated ; and were of the very 
eflence of . thefe Rites — ^Thefe doftrines were not capable of being 
hid and fecreted, 'becaufe they were of univerfal credit amongft tht 
civilized part of mankind. There was no need to hide them ; 'be- 
caufe the common knowledge of them was fo far from being detrr* 
mental to Society, that, as we have Ihewn, Society could not even 
fubfift without their being generally known and believed. 

2. Thefe fecret doftrines could not be the iretaphyfical fpecula- 
tions of the Philofophers concerning the Deity y and the human fot^. 
I. Becaufethis would be making the bidden dodirines of i^tfchooh 
of Philofophy, and of the myjieries of Religion, one ami the fame; 
which they could not be, becaufe their tads were different : the 
end of pagan Philofophy being only Truth ; the end of pagan Re- 
ligion, only Utility. Thefe indeed were their profefled ends. But 
Both being ignorant of this imporatnt verity, Tbat Truth and generiil 
VtilUy do coincide *, they Both, in many cafes, miifed fliamefully 
of their end. The Philofopher, while he neglefted utility^ falling 
into the moft abfurd and fatal errors conceniing the nature of God 
and of the Soul + : And the Lawgiver,, while fo little folicitous of 

* Sec B. m. Sea. *. 
\ Sec B. III. Sea. 4; 
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irutb^ encouraged a Polytheiftn very mifchievous to Society. How- 
ever, as we (hall now fee, he invented and fuccefsfully employed 
thefe Myjlerks to remedy the diforders arifing from it. — 2. Becaufe 
revealing fuch metaphyfical fpeculations to the members of civil 
Society, with what caution foever, would be injurious to the State, 
and produdive of no good to Religion ; as will be feen when we 
come, in the third book, to examine what thofe metaphyfical fpe- 
culations were.— 3. Becaufe fuch fpeculations (as we (hall then fee) 
would overthrow every thing taught to all, in the Mjifteries, con- 
cerning a Providence, and a future ftate : And yet we are told by 
the Ancients, that the dofl:rinc« of a Providence, and fiiture ftatc, 
were the foundation of, the moxtfecret ones, after which we are 
now enquiring. 

I have been the more particular in refuting this notion, that the 
fecret doftrines of the Scboohy and o! the Myfieries might be the 
fame ; becaufe I find it to be an error, into which fome, even of 
the moft knowing of the Ancients, were apt to fall. What mifled 
them, was, !• That the Schools and Myfteries both pretended to rr- 
Jlore the foul to its original purity and perfeSiion^ We have feen how 
much the Myjleries pretended to it. As to the Philofophers, Por- 
phyry, fpeaking of Pythagoras, tells us, that *• he profeffed philo- 
'* fophy, whofe end is to free and vindicate the foul from tho(e 
*• chahis and confinements, to which its abode with us hath made 
** it fubjefk*." 2. That the Schools and Myfteries had each their 
hidden doftrines, which went under the common name of AIIOP- 
PHTA ; and that, which had a common name, was underftood to 
have a common nature. 3. And chiefly, that the Philofopher and 
Lawgiver, being frequently in one and the fame perfon, and, con- 
fequently, the Inftitutions of the Myfteries and the Schools efta- 
bli(hed by the fame hand, it appeared reafonable to think, that the 
«Vcpj5fl7«f ii^ both, were the fame; they not diftinguifhing the 

JiV/44rf Tc» x«Wix«t^^w>«f 4f«rf yfiy. Dc Vita Pythag. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, ^^^* P^ig* ^oi. 
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twofold charadier of the ancient Sage^ which fliall be explained 
^reafter *. 

II. Having, from thfe difcoverjr of the general end and purpofe of 
thefe Skcrets, feen what they could not be, we (hall now be 
enabled to find what, in faft, they were. 

To begin with a paffage of Clemens Alexandrinus.— " After thefe 
** (namfely, luftrations) are the lesser Mj[/hfits, in wliich is laid 
** the FOUNDATION of the bidden doSlrmes^ and preparations fdr 
** what is to come afterwards f.*' From a knowledge of the yj^e^n- 
dation^ we may be able to form an ided of the fuperftruSure. This 
foundation (as hath been (hewn) was the bdirf of a Providence, 
and future ftate ; and, its confequence on praftice, inducement to 
a virtuous life.^ But there was one infuperable obftacle to a life of 
purity and holinefs, the vicious examples of their Gods. Ego 
HoMUNCio HOC NON FACEREM J ? was the abfolvihg FormuU, 
.whenever any dne was refolved to givb a loofe to his appetit §• 
But the mifchief went ftill farther ; They not only thought them- 
felves excufed by the example, but even drawn, by a divine im- 

* Sec B. HL Sea, u 

|AiXXo*]i*». Strom. V. pag. 424. 'Ay«F yap j^ wfoaytn^ ic) f4vri(i» t« m^o ^vrnfiMy, Strom, i. 
pag. io3. lin. 7. Edit. Sylburgh. 

X Terence, Eiin. aft. iii. fc. vi— Euripides putn this argument into the mouth of 
feveral of his fpeakers^ up and down his tragedies. Helen, in the fourth a A of the 
Trojan Dames, fays, ** How could I refift a Goddefs, whom Jupiter himfelf obeys?*' 
Ion, in his play of that name, in the latter end of the firft a^, fpeaks to the fame pur« 
pofe : and in the fifth z6k of Hercules Furens, Theieus comforts his friend by the ex* 
amples of the criilies of the God^. Sec likewifc his Hipp^lytu8, aft ii. fc. ii. The 
learned and ingenious Mr. Seward, in his iTk&, of the Conformity between Popery and 
Faganifm, has taken notice of a difficult paifage in thia tragedy, which he has veiy 
ably explained, en the fyftem here delivered of the^deteftion of Poly theifm ia the facred 
3ifffiiries. 

IMtHrtn whthf »r«;^ir«i| SioTj l^tiit avra, ttrgoaxiffufjt, Dion. Halicar. apud Eufcb. Prae|). )Lvang« 
lib. lit cap. 8. 

pulfe 
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puWe of th^ir Gods. When the young man in. the Aulularia of 
Plautus apologlfes to Euclio for having debauched bis Daughter^, 
he fays, 

" Deusmihi impulsor fuit, Is me adillara iLLi:xiT */* 

And by a paffage in his Amphitruo, where he makes Mercury joke 
upon the office of a Parafite in the defcription he gives of his 
own obfequioufnefs to his father Jupiter, we fee it was growo up 
into an avowed Principle : 

** Amanti [patri] fupparafitor, hortor, afto, admoneo, gaudea 
** Siquid patri volup' eft, voluptas ea mihi multo maxima eft. 
** Auiat, fapit : re^e facit, aninio quamlo obfequitur fuo +•" 

He then addrcfles himfelf to the audience, and tells them gravely, 
that men, in like manner, after the example of Jupiter, (hould in- 
dulge their paffions, where they can do it decently* 

" Qfuqd omnes homines facere opoRTET,-dum id modo fiat bono/* 

And the licentious rites, in the open worftiip of their GodSj gave 
ftill greater encouragement to thefe conclufions. Plato, in hi^ book 
Of haws J forbids drinking to e^cefs ; ^inlefs, fays he, during the 
feafts of Bacchus, and in honour of that God J. And Ariftotle,' in 
his PolitLs^ having blamed all lewd and obfcene images and pic- 
tures, excepts thofe of the Gods, which Religion had fanftified. 
When St. Auftin § had quoted the Ego homuncio hoc nonfacerem^ 
to (hew his adverfaries what mifchief thefe ftories did to the morals 
of the people ; he makes the defenders of Paganifm reply, that it 
was true ; but then (fay they) thefe things were only taught in 
the Fables of the poets, which, an attention to the mystcries 

♦ h£k. 4. Sc, 10, 

t A6t. ill. Sc, iv. 

X Lib. vi. 

§ Ciy. Dei, I<* II. Cap. 7. 10 fine, et 8. in bltio, 

woold 
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would re6lify : " At enim noti traduatur ifta s/iCRis deorum, fed 
*♦ Fabulis poetarum */' 

For the MyJIeries profeffcd to exaft nothing difficult, of the ini- 
tiated +, which they would not affift him to perform. It was ne- 
ceffaryy then, to remedy this evil ; which they did, by ftriking at 
the root of it. So that, fuch of the Initiated z,s were judged capable, 
were made acquainted with the whole delufion. The mystagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and 
the whole rabble of licentious Deities, were only dead mortals ; 
fubjeft, in life, to the fame paffions and infirmities with themfelves; 
but having been, on other accounts, Benefaftors to mankind, grate- 
ful Pofterity had deified #iem ; and, with their virtues, had indif- 
creetly canonized their vices. The fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the fupreme caufe of all things naturally took their place. Him 
they were taught to confider as the Creator of the Univerfe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and governed all by his power. 
But here it muft be obferved, that the difcovery of this fupreme 
Caufe they made to be confident with the notion of local tutelary 
Deities, Beings fuperior to men, and inferior to God, and by him 
fet over the feveral parts of his creation. This was an opinion 
Mniverfally holden by learned Antiquity, and never brought into 
queftion by any Theift. What the ^voppifja overthrew in their re- 
formed theology, was the vulgar polytheifm, the worfliip of dead 
men. From this time, the initiated had the title of EIIOIITHZ, by 
which was meant one that fees things as they are^ and without dif^ 
guife\ whereas, before, he was called MTLTH2, which has a con- 
trary fignification. 

• This the Father could not deny; but obfenrcs, however, that in the then c^rmpt 
Jate of the MjJIeries the remedy was become part of the difeafe: ** Nolo dicere ili»a 
•* MYSTicA quam ifta /-fftf/r/V<i cflc turpiora." 

f 'AAX' tao^Mt hk rir riXrrqy m^ti mmcav o^ilv iroiporaT^* Sopat. in Div. Q^^f^• K«d»* 
Vf^ aiKKm fivmpW «po!iXto'vit( rji ^iwiri), rwv aXA«/y k^fh^iartn ^Mirot rev IiulvIS /S»(v iir«9«t^, i^^ 
«^o( ri» Siiav Twv Si*fy nXiliy m»70frif yO*^ uuCKmii rSt mfAtiffinfMiTU9 Uvtffejty. Sbpat. ibidem. 

But, 
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But, bcfides the prevention of vice, their bringing the Initiated 
acquainted with the national Gods had another important ufe, which 
Was to excite them to heroic virtue, by (hewing them what 
honours the benefaftors of nations had acquired, by the free exercife 
of it. And this (as will be (hewn hereafter) was the chief reafou 
why Princes, Statefmen, and Leaders of colonies and armies, all af- 
pired to be partakers of the greater Mysteries. 

Thus we fee, how what was taught and required in the Icffer 
MyfterieSj became the foundation of indrudion in the greater : 
the obligation to a good life tbere^ made it neceflfary to remove the 
errors of vulgar polytheifm here\ and the doflrine of a Providence 
taught previoufly in thofe^ facilitated the reception of the fole caufe^ 
of all things, when finally revealed in tbefe. 

Such were the truths which Varro, as quoted above, tells us 
it was inexpedient for the People to know : for indeed he fuppofed, 
the error of vulgar Polytheifm to be fo inveterate, that it was not to 
be expelled without throwing Society into convulfions* But Plato 
(poke out : he owned it to be " difficult to find the Father and 
•* Creator of the univerfe : and, when found, impoffible to difco- 
** ver him to all the world ♦." 

Befideis, there was another reafon why the Inflitutors of the 
Myfteries^ who were Lawgivers, (hould be for fecreting this truth. 
They themfelves had the chief hand in the rife of vulgar Polytheifm f. 
They contrived it for the fake of the State ; and to keep the people 
in awe, under a greater veneration for their laws. This Polytheifm, 
the poets had depraved; by inventing or recording vicious (lories of 
the Gods and Heroes, which the Lawgivers were willing (hould be 
ftifled J. And they were only/ucA (lories, that, in their opinion, 
(as may be feen in Plato) made Polytheifm hurtful to the State. 

Scaevola, 

* Tiy ^1 h m<a4h ^ fr»lf^« rfiti rS <Mia2( lyfuV ri t^&y^ f^ %vfMcb tU miilmt oMrciUt XiTtiv. 
In Timaeo. 

t See the fecond Sedlton of this Book* 

X Plato has a remarkable pafiage to this pnrpofe. Sp«aklng, in the beginning of his 
twelfth Book Of Laws, concerniog theft, and fraud, aqd rapine, he takes notice of the 

Vol. I. . B b popular 
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Sca^vola, that mdft learned Pontifex^ as St. i^uftln calls him^ 
gives this very account of the matter, where he fays. There were 
three Syftems concerning the Gods, the Poetic^ the Pbilofophic^ and 
the Civil: the firft, he fays, was nugatory^ and therefore hurtful to 
the virtue of the State : the fecond incongtuous to public eftablifli- 
ments, by creating diforder and confufion ill the fpeculative opi- 
nions of the People ; fuch as the teaching them, promifcuoufly, 
that the Popular Gods were dead men deified. The dire<ftors of 
the third Syftem therefore prevented the mifchiefs of the j£ry? by 
fuch a partial communication of tht fecond Syftem, as was necef- 
fary for that purpofe *. 

That this account of the Secret, in the greater Myjienesj is no 
precarious hypothefis, ftanding on mere conjefture, I fhall now en- 
deavour to fhew, 

Firft, from the clear evidence of Antiquity, which exprefly In- 
forms us of thefe two particulars ; That the errors of polytheism 
were detefted, and the doctrine op the unity was taught and 
explained in the Myjieries, But here it is to be obferved,. that when 
the Ancients fpeak of Myjeries indefinitely, they generally mean 
the greater. 

popular ftorics told of Mercury, as if he delighted xq fuch things,, and patronized thofe 
wiio did; the phUofopher fays they are not true; and cautions men from being led 
away by fuch pretended examples. However, to make all fure, he takes up the method 
of the myftiries^ and adds, that if, indeed, Mercury did, or encouraged fuch things, he 
was neither a God, nor of celefttal originaL— «Xov9 i*ir xJt^^im^ •yiXf^i^K, k^PLy\ ^>, 
awt^X?'^' ^*^ ^^ ^ ^^*^ '^^^ ^ ^^Xm^ vrt jS^i X^k^* MnihvKi rvroiv v^«ti^o»* fjtyih); it 

t^MXMm n j3mi{o/ai0«, MiirStf f4A^h al^xj^v erwit, «XX' &Tt^ avrol $ioi i^Sctf' irt ymf u\Mir ^ 
iIxo(* »XA' ofK i^ rohSrof «a^ayo/*«f, Stt &f^$ «n« wok Ifi ^^ Sifl. 

* Relatum dt in Itteris, do£)dffimiim Postificem Scsvolam difputaffe tria genera tra» 
dita Deonim ; unum a poetis, alterum a philofophis, tertium a prbcipibus ciritatif. 
Frimum genus nugatorium dicit eiTe— Secundum non con^^ere civitatibus, quod ha* 
beant aliqua— qux ob£nt populis nofle— Qpse fuRt autem Ula qu« prdata in multku- 
dinem nocent ? <* Hxc, inquit ; non eife deos Herculem, .£fculapium, Cafiorem^ 
^* Follucem : proditur enini a dodis, quod homines fuerint, & humasa conditione de* 
•< f5cctint,*'-Auguftm. Dc Civit. I>ci> lib. in cap. 27, in initio. 

1% 
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It hath been (hewn, that the Grecian and Afiadc M^eries came 
originally from Egypt, Now of the Egyptian, St. Auftin giveth 
us this remarkable account. — " Of the fame natuffe, too, are thofe 
^^ things which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his mother, as re* 
•• vealed unto him by one Leo ♦, chief Hierophant of the Egyptian 
^* Myfteries : whereby it appeared, that not only fuch as Picus, and 
•* Faunus, and -^neas, and Romulus, nay Hercules, and ^fcu- 
*^ lapius, and Bacchus the fon of Semele, and Caftor, arid Pollux, 
•* and all others of the fame rank, had been advanced, from th^ 
*' condition of mortal Men, into Gods ; but that even thofe Deities 
^ of the higher order, the Dii majorum gentium^ thofe whom Cicero^ 
^^ without naming, feems to hint at, in his Tufculans^ fuch as 
*• Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta, and many 
^^ others (whom Varro endeavours to allegorize into the elements 
, ** or parts of the world) were, in truth, only deceafcd mortals^ 
^* But the Prieft being under great fears and apprehenfions, while 
^* he was telling this, as confcious that' he was betraying the 
«« SECRET OF THE MYSTERIES, begged of Alexander^ when he 
•* found that he intended to communicate it to his mother +, that 

••he 

* It is not unlikely but this might be a name of office. Porphyry^ in his fourth book 
Of Abilinence, § i6. Edit. Cancabr. 1655, 8ro, informs us^ that the jiriefts of the 
Mjfieries of M'lthr^B were called ^/V«j; the priefteifes l«/0ff^/ $ and the inferior mintf- 
ters, EmfeMU Ti; ^f aurSt i^yit/t iLvraif Ait>7«K metKuv* tck i\ yvy«rxaD$« Augtror;. To^g ft Mmpr* 
^tfAn* KcpAMK : for there was a great conformity^ in the pradlices and cereiAonitis of the 
fcYcral fiixfiirUs^ throughout the whole pagan world. And this conje^ure is fupported 
by. a paflage in Eunapius^ which feeius to fay, that it was unlawful to reveal the name 
of the Hierophapt,— — t5 M 'li^o^Tq, utr wTiw re? xj^w on; h rSvofi* 8 fMi Alf|Kif Xr}^fNH«^ 
at iLucimo^ p. 74, Edit. Comelini, 8vo, i6x6.— It looks as if the corruptions and de* 
baucheries^ of iomt of the Mjifitries^ in later times, had made thi^ further proTiflon for 

t I fnppofe this communication to his Mother, might be with a purpofe to fct her 
uftderftand, that he was no longer the diipe of her fine fiory of Jupiter's invafion, and 
the intrigue of hb divine original. For Eratofthcnes, according to. Plutarch, Edit. 
Tr^ncof, fd. 1599. T. I* p, 665, E. fays, that Olympian, when ihe brought Alexander on 

B b a bis 
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<* he would enjoin her to burn the letter, as foon as (he had read 
-« it *.'• 

To underftand the concluding part, we are to know, that Cyprian 
(who has alfo preferred this curious anecdote) tells us, it was the 
dread of Alexander's power which extorted the fecret from the 
hierophant f . 

But TuUy brings the matter home to the Eleusinian M^eHe$ 
themfelves. ♦* What (fays he) is not almoft all Heaven, not to 
^ carry on this detail any further, filled with the Human race I 
•* But if I (hould fearch and examine Antiquity, and from thofc 
*♦ things which the Grecian writers have delivered, go to the bottom 
*♦ of this aflair, it would be found, that even thofe very Gods 

his way to the army, in his firft military expedition, acquainted him^ in private, with 
this fecret of his birth : and exhorted him to behave himfelf as became the fon of Jupiter 
Hammon. This, I fuppofe, Alexander might boafi of to the Prlef{^, and fu the murder 
came out. 

* In eo genere funt etiam ilia — quae Alexander Macedo fcribit ad matrem, fibr a 
magno antiftite facronim ^gyptiorum quodam lbone patefa£ta : ubi non Picus & Fau^ 
Dus, &^neas & Ronralus, vel etiam Hercules & ^fculaptus, & Liber Semele natus, & 
Tyndaridc fratres, & E quos alios ex mortalibus pro diis habent ; fed ip(i etiam majo* 
rum gentium dii, quos Cicero in Tufculanis, tacitis nominibus, videtur attingere, Ju- 
piter, Juno, Saturnus, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Vefta, & alii plurimi, quos Varro eonatur 
ad mundi partes five elementa transferre, homines fuifle produniur. Timens enim & 
jlle quafi revelata myileria, petens admonet AFexandrum, ut cum ea matri confcripta 
iofinuaverit, flammis jubeat concremari. De Civit. Dei, lib. viii. cap. j. 

f — ^netu fuse poteftatis proditum fibi de diis hominibus a facerdote seci^etvm. D« 
Idol. Ven. circa imiium. But this is a miflake, at leaft it is expreifed inaccurately. What 
was extorted by the dread of Alexander's power,' was not tht/ecret (which the initiated 
had a right to) but the Prieft's confent that he ihould communicate the fecret to aix>ther, 
which was contrary to the laws of the Myfieries^ Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, 
Edit. Francof. fol« 1599, p. 68o. E« appears to refer to this very Epiftle of Alexander 
to his Mother, where he fays,— 'AXi|ai»J{gef h iTiro^ji v^o; rm ^r/p, ^n^iv y^yvtmu riMc 
Uim ^y]ii«( avoffiTetf if IrowiXOMr f^ie^i v^^t fUniv iniimv* ** Alexander in the Epiftie (kya 
that there were certain Oracular Myfteries imparted to him, which on his return he 
would communicate to her under the fame feal of fecrecy/' For at diis time the Mxftetm 
foretold the futurcj as well as revealed the paft. 

' " themfekeft 
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** thehafclves who are deemed the D/V majorum gentium, had their 
-•• original here below ; and afcended from hence into Heaven. 
*♦ Enquire, to whom thofe Sepulchres belong, which are fb com- 
•' monly Ihewn in Greece *. Remember, for you are initiated, 

" WHAT YOU HAVE ®E|iN TAUGHT IN THE MYSTERIES ; YOU 
" WILL THEN AT LENGTH UNDERSTAND HOW FAR THIS MATTER 

** MAY be" CARRIED +." Indeed, he carries it further himfelf; 
for he tells us, in another place, that not only the Eletifinian Myf- 
teries^ but the Samothracian likewife, and the Lemniany taught the 
error of polytheifm, agreeably to this fyftem ; which fuppoles all 
tht MyJIeries derived from the fame original, and.inftituted for the 
fame ends. " What think you (fays he) of thofe who affert, that 
** valiant, or famous, or powerful men have obtained divine ho* 
•* nours after death ; and that thefe are the very Gods, now become 
** the obje£fc of our.worfhip, our prayers, and adoration ? Euheme- 
*f Rus telJs us, when thefe Gods died, and where they lie buried. 
•* I forbear tojfeak oj thefacred and augu/i rites of Eleusis — I pafi 
•** by Samothrace, and the Myfteries of I^mnos, wbofe hidden rites 
** are celebrated in darknefs.^ and amidji the thick JI:ades of groves and 

* Alluding ta that of Jupiter in Crete. 

^ Quid ? totum prope coelum, ne plures perFeqaar^ nonne humana genere comple- 
tum eft ? Si vero fcrutari vetcra, & ex his ca, qux fcriptores Gracia prodiderunt, eruere 
coner ; ipfi illi, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profedi in ccehim re* 
periuntun >Q^re, quorum demonfirantur fepulchra in Gnpcia: reminiscere, qjto- 

KrAM £S INITIATUS QpiE TEADANTUR MTSTXRIIS ; TUM DENIQ.tJK OPAM HOC LATB 

PATEAT, INTELLIOES* Tufc. Difp. lib. L Cap. 12, t^. Ediu Ox. 4to. T. 11. p. 243, 
See note D, at the end of this book. 

X Qjiidy qui aut fortes, aut claros aut potentes virps tradunt, pofi mortem ad Deos ve* 
niffff eofque efft ipfos, quos nos colere, precari, venerarique foleamu9«-Ab Euhemcro 
& mertis l^ ftputtura demonjlrantwr Jecrum-^^Oaaitto EUuJtuam fandam iliam & auguflam— 
Frstereo Samoihraciam^ eaque, quae 

'Lcmni no^mo aditu occulta coluntur 

Silveftribus fxpibus denfa. De Nat. Deor. liK x. cap. 42* Edit. Ox. 4tD. T. II, 
p. 432, 3 3, See note £, at the end of this Book. 

Julius 
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Julius Fermicus fpeaks much to the lame puqjofe, and even 
more direftly, ** Adhuc fuperfunt aliae fuperf^itiones, quarum fecreta 
♦* pandenda funt Liberi & Liberae, quae omnia facris fenfibus veftris 
** fpecialiter intimanda funt, ut in iftis profania religionibus fciatis 
*' MoRTES ESSE HOMiNUM coNSECRAt AS, LUsr itaquc, Jovis fuit 
** filius, regis fcil. Cretici, &c *•" 

What hath been here faid, willlet us into the meaning of Plu- 
tarch's hint, in the following words of his tra6k Concerning the ceaf* 
ing of oracles. ^* As to the Myjleries^ in whofe reprefentations the 
" true NATURE OF DEMONS IS clearlv and accurately held fbrth^ 
*« a facred fileuce, to ufe an expreffion of Herodotus, is to be ob- 
, •* ferved +." All this well illuftrates a paflage in Lucian*s CouncU 
^f the Godsi when, after Momus had ridiculed the monftrous 
Deities of Egypt, Jupiter replies, ^* It is true, thcfe are abomi^ 
^* nable things, which you mention of the Egyptian Worfhip. But 
*^ then, confider, Momus, that much of it \s enigmatical % and^, 
** confequcntly, a very unfit fubjeft for the bufTooury of the Pro- 
** phane and Uninitiated." To which, the other anfwers with much 
fpirlt, " Yes, indeed, we have great occafion for the mysteries, 
** to know that Gods are Gods, and monfters, monfters J*'* 

Thus far in dcteftion of the vulgar Polytheifm.— With regard to 
the other part of the secret, the doSlrine of the unity, Clemens 
Alexandrinus informs us, that the Egyptian Myftagogues taught it 
amongft their greater fecrets. ♦* The Egyptians (fays he) did not 
" ufe to reveal their Myjleries indifcriminately to all, nor expofe 
^* their truths concerning their Gods to the Prophane, but to thofe 
^\ only who were to fuccecd to the adminiftration of the State : and 

* De err^rre profan. retig, eap« vi. Edit* O^OQ* 1662, x6mo, pag. 9, 
f n«f} rZf ^MTvuif h^Toq /MiyfroK I/a/^ik. ^ Jk^'H ^>** ^n tS{ «re|i hifUwrn iiAi|0itfK, 
•SreHifioi KiiV0tf» naff 'lif^lov. P. 74a. lin. ;• Steph. edit. 

X Aio-x^a «( aXiAiif ravr» fiK ri mt^l rSf AlytrniUf tfAtu f it, J M«^t, r» woX^ «vT«r9 ftrnT-* 

iv(ii^'Mudi&(|ftUT^9fi(* xty•)lff«^tfs)STe«(}(..v»o«f^^lls• Edit* Reiuii| T. in. p. 534. 

♦* to 
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«' to fuch of the Priclte as were moft approved, by their education, 
♦* learning, ancj quality V 

But, to come to the Gretian Myfleries. Chryfippus, as quoted 
by the author of the EtymoL magnum^ fpeaks to this purpofe* 
*• And Chryfippus fays, that the fecret doftrmes concerning divine 
** matters, are rightly called TEAETAI, for that thefe are the laft 
•* things the initiated (hould be informed of: The foul having 
"gained an able fupport ; arid, being poffefled of her defires-f-f 
•^* can keep filent before the Uninitiated and Prophane J.'* To the 
famepurpofe, Clemens : *^ The doftrines delivered in the greater 
" Myjlerieiy are conCenling the universe. Here all inftrudtion 
•* ends. Things are feen as they are ; and Nature, and the things 
^* of Nature, are given to be comprehended §." 

Strabo having faid ||, that Nature dilated to men the wjiiiutian of 
the MjiflerieSy as well as the other rites of Religion, gives this re* 
markable reafon for his affertion, ** that die fecret celebration of 
•• the Myjleries preferveaf. the majefty due to the Divinity, and, at 
•* the fame time, imitates its nature, which hides itfelf from our 
*• fenfes **." A plain intimation of what kind the fecret was# 

/A»lare»f etTo taj Tp*^5«, ^ rflf w«»^aftj ^ t5 yiiH^. Strom, lib, v, p. 566» edit, Lut. [p. 413. 
1. 16. Edit. Sylburg.] 

f i. e, miftrefs of hcrfelf. 

X X^vertrv^ ^ ^na\j 'Tv; trrpi Twy Sii«r» X^df ••K^Ttf( nsiKiXv^ieL^ nXtli;* xfi^^^ ^^ tirui TfXiv 

K'fafUnti' /uiija yaf tlvai re ciQXcf, ifrs^ df*ry auwcti ri ofBxj 9y lynpCkUT; yttia^^M «vrwv« £tjmol« 
Auaor, inTEAETH, 

§ Ta ^1 fuyaha vt^l Twy ffVfAVeulwt* i fuu^dfii ir» vxoXuirilah, ivowliint A i^ mt^f9M tip r$ 
fCffif t^ r» w^eJJAara, Strom* V, p. 424. C. Edit. Sylburgh. 

II ifv^»s«T«ic tfTo^^tvn* lib. x. p. 467. Edit. Farif. 1620, fol. 

*^ Sti m^u^ i fivriKii> T*ry Ufif fftfAfwuTri dtiov, fAi/ctf^iyv) rnt fCoiv eeCrS i<fivy9^9i9 ifASf tit 
iHaO«^i»« Ibid. Here Strabo takes in all that is faid, both of the Gcdt^ and of nature^ 
in the two preceding paflages from Chryfippus and Clemens ; and ihews that by nafur^ 
is not m^attt the C0fn^ail but tbe^Ugkal oature. 

But 
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Bat bad there beeu any ambiguitj^ he prefently removes It, 
where, fpeaklng of the difierent faculties exercifed in the different 
rites of Religion, he makes Pbilojophy to be the obje^ of the Myf- 
teries ♦. Plutarch exprefly fays, that the first cause of all things 
is communicated to thofe who approach the temple of Ifis with 
prudence and fandity f . By which words he means, the necejfaryi 
qualifications Jor Initiation. 

We have feen Tully exprefly declaring, that the Eleufinian and 
Samotljr^cian MyJIeries were partly employed in detefting the error 
of Polytheifm* We (hall now find Galen intimating, not obfcu rely, 
that the dodtrine of the divine nature was taught in thofe very 
Myfteries. In his excellent tradl Ofibe ufe of the parts of the human 
body, he has thefe words—" The ftudy, therefore, of the ufe of 
^* the partSy is not only of fervice to the mere phyfician, but of 
** much greater to him who joins Philofophy to the art of heal- 
** ing ; and, in order to perfeft himfelf in this Myfiery^ labours 
*« fo invefligate the univerfal Nature. They who initiate themfclves 
** here, whether private men or bodies, will find, in my opinion^ 
" nobler inftruftion than in the rites either of Eleusis or Samo- 
•« THRACE J." By which he means, that the ftudy of the ufe of 
the parts of animals^ leads us eafier and fboner up to the knowledge 
of the FIRST CAUSE, than the moft venerable of the Mjfleries^ 
fuch as the Eleufinian and Satnotbracian. A clear implication, that 
to lead men thither was their fpecial bufinefs. 

But this feems to have been fo well known to the learned in the 
time of EusEBius, that where this writer takes occafion to obferve, 

IS. i^O£* Edit. Franc, foi. 1599. T. II. p. 5p. A. in initio Hbri. 

I^SK fifftvi IvtrifAnf Maet^Bat ovii/lo/Is ^ xar avTWf x/S^ riXiMrdai rnv rtXtvrytf^ «v»fU| yaff «$ 

1^ £a^ftO{«MU»{ i^Un* GaL Dc ufu part. lib. xvii. c. i. p« 702. £. F. Edit. Charterti, Foh 
F^rif* '679. Petit, inftead of Savt n^crn lavl&f, reads very ingcniottily oVm r» ^o-m I«vU(* 
Cbarterius, fco» T»/**ffl'i diij. 

that 
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that the Hebrews were the only people whofe objedl, in their pub-^ 
lie and national wor/bip^ was the God of the universe, he fuits 
his whole expreilion, by one continued metaphor, to the ufages of 
the Myjieries. «* For the Hebrew people alone (fays he) was rc- 
^* ferved the honour of being initiated into the knowledge of 
•* God the Creator of all things, and of being inftru£);ed in the 
** praftice of true piety towards him \" Where, EnOIITEIAj 
which fignifies the infpeStion of the fcret GEAPIA, the contempla- 
tion of it ; and AHMIOT PrO£, the Creator^ the fnbjed of it, arp all 
words appropriated to thtfecret of the greater Myjieries. 

JosEPHUs is flill more exprefs. He tells Appion, that that high 
and fublime knowledge, which the Gentiles with difficulty attained 
unto, in the rare and temporary celebration of their Mjjleries^ was 
habitually taught to the Jews, at all times. And what was this 
fublime knowledge, but the dodlrine of the unity ? " Can any 
•' Government (fays he) be more holy than this ? or any Religion 
^* belter adapted to the nature of the Deity ? Wherey in any place 
•* but in this, are the whole People, by the fpecial diligence of the 
•* Priefts, to whom the care of public inftrudion is committed, ac- 
** curatcly taught the principles of true piety ? So that the body- 
<* politic feems, as it were, one great Affembly^ conftantly kept to* 
** gether, for the celebration of fome facred Myjieries. For thofe 
•* thbgs which the Gentiles keep up for a few days only, that is^ 
** during thofe folemnities they call Mysteries and initiations, 
^^ we, with vaft delight, and a plenitude of knowledge, which ad- 
*• mits of no error, fully enjoy, and perpetually contemplate through 
** the whole courfe of our lives. If you alk (continues he) the na- 
** ture of thofe things, which in our facred rites are enjoined and 
** forbidden ; I anfwer, they are fimple, and eafily underftood. The^ 

* fMfv % r» *£C(«*«v yin\ rvXnOTITEIAN mtfM%:<Aa\ tS( OEOPIAZ xh rmt S>^ «o»iiKr j^ 
AHMIQYPTOS Omt, «^tS( ii^ avtov »Xfi9v$ tyctSii^. Prsep, Evang. lib. i. cap. 9* See noto 
F, at rfae end of this book. 

Vol. I. . C C **firft' 
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^* firft mftruaion relates to the deity, and teaches that God cok- 
•• TAINS ALL THINGS, and IS a Being every way perfefl and happy : 
** that he is felf-exiftent, and the sole Cause of all exiftence ; the 
•• beginning, the middle, ^nd the end of all things ♦,*' &c. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the tefthnony of this learned 
Jew. He not only alludes to the greater Mjfieries^ by the direft 
terms of tt\%rr[^ and /xur^^ios, but yfes feveral expreflions relative to 
what the gentile Aiyy?/7^^^tf^jr taught therein; fuch as aXXo^vX©/ ^u* 
yqkxlM i ivvayjutf referring to the unfitnefs of the do£lrine of the 
unity for general inflrudioo : fuch as fura voXX?; if^y?^* in con- 
tradiftion to what they taught of the labours, pain, and difficulties 
to be encountered by thofe who afpired to the knowledge of the 
firft caufe; fuch as ccTrXaT :§ yvdpifMi^ in contradiftion to what 
they taught of the great intricacy and obfcurity of the quef- 
tion ; and fuch, again; as o Qiog Ix^i t^ wccvjay the charaderiflic of 
the AHMIOTPrOL of the Myjleries. 

Thus, 1 think, it appears, that the AnOPPHTA, in the greater 
mv/iertes^ were the deteftion of the origine of vulgar Polyiheifm f ; 
and the difcovery of the doftrine of the Unity J. 

But now I have gone thus far, I will venture one ftep further ; 
and undertake to give the very history repeated, and the very 
HYMN fung, on thefe occafions, to the initiated. In t\it frjloi which 
was delivered the true origine and progrefs of vulgar polytheism ; 
and in the other^ the dodlrine of the unity. 

riy^ nk 9\ni voXtliAftf oiiiofo^/«i»iK • & y«f o^w ifufis 't^lh*^^ ivMiMu jUx^Xm fvXmrkiw i 
Uiaflm, ttvripa t^ riXiriic ^fM^^vliCf raSra fJtit vtXXvf H^jft 9^ yvii^wc ibfulawtWn fvXirlofAtg 
ifuT; hm rS varrl^ alm%^ rUiq Sy tla%r at m^fWi^ x^ ivmU^Uan^ ; UxXau r§ 9§ yw^ifAor vr^rn f 

a^X^ )^ ^ifVsy 9^riX^mrJimt9. Coot. Ap. lib. ii. cap. 2t. pag. 1379, lln. 30. 

f See note G, at the end of this book. 

I See this account fupported, and the objeftions to it clearly confuted, in a well 
reafoned tra£l lately printed, intitled, A Diflertation on the ancient Pagan Myfteriet. 

For 
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For I am much miftaken, if that celebrated fragment of San<» 
CHONiATflo, the Phoernician, tranflated by Philo-Byblius, and pre- 
ferved by Eufebius, containing a genealogical account of the firft 
ages, be not that very history ; as it was wont to be read to the 
initiated^ in the celebration of the Egyptian and Pbignician Myfteries. 
The purpofe of it being to inform us» that their popular Gods 
(whofe chronicle is there given according to their generations) were' 
only dead men deified. 

And as this curious and authentick record (for fuch we fhall ^wA, 
it was) not only ferves to illuftrale the fubje(St we are now upon^ 
but will be of ufe to fupport what is faid hereafter of the rife, pro- 
grefs, and order of the federal fpepies of ancient idolatry, it may 
not be. improper to give a (hort extrad of it in this place. 

L He tells us then, that, ^' of the two firft mortals, Protogohus 
find i£on, (the latter of whom was the author of feeking and pro- 
curing food from foreft- trees) were begotten Genos aftd Genea. 
Thefe, in the time of great droughts, ftretched their hands upwards 
to the SUN, whom they regarded as a God, and fole ruler of the 
heavens. From thefe, after two or three generations, came Up- 
fouranios and his brother Oufous. One of them invented the art 
of building cottages of reeds and ru(hts; the other the art of 
making garments of the Ikins of wild beafts. In their time, violent 
tempefts of wind and rain having rubbed the large branches of the 
foreft-trees againft one another, they took fire, and burnt up the 
woods< Of the bare trunks of trees, they firft made veffels to pafs 
the waters ; they confecrated two pillars to fike and wind, and 
then ofiered bloody facrifices to them as to Gods *•** And here let 

fit rvtm rii ytvofufWi xX«Kl9as F^Hfy t^ Tntitf^avxH^ ^ yivfl^vtff, rc»( X"*^ o^iRw ••( u^tt^ v^^t 
xftX^ft( Tt Wuwffm avh KaXctfAW, «^ Sp&vf, i^ mawvftn* r*JM&<r»» Jt «^ t& ahiK^lt Ov^wo»* «( 
'vnvfiirw wafoi^tSitU ra m rji Tiff JiyJjp« mv^ ini'i^Wf 9^ rif avrodi ixn* xaiflifXf^M. iiffyi A 

C c a it 
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it be obferved, that this worjhip of the Elements and heavenly Bo- 
dies is truly reprefented as the first fpecies of idolatfy. 

II. ** After many generations^ came Chrylbr ; and he likewile 
invented many things ufeful to civil life ; for which, after his 
deceafc, he was worlhipped as a God *. Then flouriflied Ouranos 
and his fifter Ge ; who deified and offered facrifices to their father, 
Upfiflos, when he had been torn in pieces by wild beafts+. After- 
wards Cronos confecrated Muth his fon, and was himfelf confe- 
crated by his fubjeds J.'* And this is as truly reprefented to be the 
SECOND fpecies of idolatry ; ^^ worjhip of dead men. 

III. He goes on, and fays, that ** Ouranos was the inventor of 
the Baetylia, a kind of animated ilones, framed with great art §• 
And that Taautus formed allegoric figures, chara^ers, and images 
of the celefliai Gods and elements j|.'* In which is delivered the 
THIRD fpecies of idolatry, Jiatue and brute worjbip. For by the 
animated flones, is meant ilones cut into a human (hape *♦ ; brute, 
unformed flones being before this invention confecrated and adored. 
As by Taautus's invention of allegoric figures, is infinuated (what 
was truly the fadt) the origine of brute worfhip ++ from the ufe of 

HI£ROOLYPHlCS« 

This is a very fhort and imperfe£t extraft (#the Fragment ; many 
particulars^ to avoid tedioufnefs, are omitted, which would much 

• —14 ^f ytyMoLh lU cuhx^uq <nKf« dfi&u «^ f^i ThTV i^fx^ia;* 5t S»Tf;o» Top *Hfa#fw^ 

avrov fAila Savoloy i^'iCa^ dr^aajr. 

X — Koi fttr i «oXv, f Ti^of alrS mutta mwo 'PUt^ eyo/Aa^a/^ivoy M59 avotaifiila i^tfoT-^Kfov^ 
roifvtf 0«7»XfVM rni X^^ft «^ vVf^o* fxgla Tqr t« J3m» riXitrri* ik Toy t5 Kpo»tf »ri^a Kt^kt^uOtif, 
S IT* J), fiKT^y, ImivmtTt diof Oifatlf fiailvAia, XiOtff If^^Xfi f«^;c*'*i^^^*^'~* 
il -— «{^ ^f firm dio( Taewici fdAfUl^ttiAti^ r«y Ov^»3i tSh $fi»y S^ti;, K^yii ri t^ AaySv^, i^ 
T«y Xnvv9 Iti1t)««riy ruf h^iti Twy- roix^wt X'^f^^K^* ^^* 

*• So whca the Egyptians firft faw the Grecian artifts feparatc the legs of their ftatucs, 
they put fetters on them, to prevent their running away. 
tt Sec Div. Leg. book tv. j 4* 

fupport 
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fupport what we are upon, particularly a minute detail of the prin- 
cipal arts invented for the ufc of civil life. But what has been 
fele^ted on this heiad will afibrd a good comment to a celebrated 
paiTage of Cicero, quoted, in this feftion, on another occafion.— 
As the two important dodlrines, taught in fecret^ were the detec- 
tion oi Pclytheifmj and the difcovery of the Unity ; fo, the two ca- 
pital doftrines taught more openly^ were the origine of Society with 
the arts of life, and the exiftence of the foul after death, in a ftate of 
reward or punilhments. Thefe latter doftrines Tully hints at in the 
following words : ** — mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur 
*• Athenae peperifle — tum nihil melius illis Myjleriii^ quibus ex 
<^ AGRESTi immanique vita bxculti ad humanitatem & mitigati 
•* fumusr^neque folum cum laetitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
** fed etiam cum fpe meliore moriendi ♦.'* The Fragment explains 
what Tully meant by men^s being drawn by the My/leriesfrom an ir^ 
rational andfavage life^ and tamed^ as it were^ and broken to buma^ 
nity. It was, we fee, by the information given them, concerning 
the origine of Society, and the Inventors of the arts of life; 
and the rewards they received from grateful Pofterity, for having 
made themfelves Benefaftors to mankind. Tully, who thought this 
a ftrong excitement to public virtue, provides for it in his L^wj:— 
^' Divos, & eos, qui caeleftes fcmper habiti, colunto : & olios, quos 
" endo caelo merita vocaverint Herculem, Liberum, ^fcula- 
** pium tf" &;c. 

The reafons which induce me to think this Fragment the very 
mftory narrated to the 'E«roV7«> in the celebration of Xht greater 
Myfteries^ are thefe : 

I. It bears an exaft conformity with what the Ancients tell us 
that Hiftory contained in general, namely, an indrudion, that all 
the national Gods, as well thofe majarum (fuch as Hypiiftus, Ou- 

* De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. Edit. On. \Xo. T, III. p. 148. 
t Pe Legg. lib, ii. cap. 8. 

fanody 
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ranos, and Cronos) as thofe minorum gentium^ were only dead men 
deified : together with a recommendation of the advantages of civil 
life above the ftate of nature, and an excitement to the moft con* 
fiderable of the initiated (the Jmmmdtiku viris, as Macrobius calls 
them) to procure it. And theie two ends are ferved together, in 
the hiftory of the rife and progrefs of idolatry as delivered in^this 
Fragment, In the date it gives to the origine of idolatry, they were 
inftru£ked that the two firft mortals were not idolaters, and con- 
iequently, that idolatry was the corruption of a better Religion ; a 
matter of importance, where the purpofe was todifcreditPolytheifm« 
The Hiftoiy (hews us too, that this had the common fate of all 
corruptions, of falling from bad to worfe, from elementary worfhip 
to bumatiy and from human to brutal. But this was not enough ; it 
was neceiTary too to eipofe the unreafbnablenefs of all thefe modes 
of fuperftition. And as this could be only done by ihewing what 
'gave birth to the feveral fpecies*s, we arc told that not any oc- 
cult or metaphyiic influences of the heavenly or elementary Bodies ^ 
npon men, but their common phyfical effeds felt by us, occafioned 
the firft worfhip to be paid unto them : that no ima^nary Divinity 
io the minds of patriarchs and heroes occafioned Pofterity to bring 
them into the number of the Gods ; but a warm lenfe of gratitude 
for what they had invented for the introdu£tion and promotion of 
civil life : and that even brute^worjblp was brought m without th6 
leafl confideration to the animal, but as its figure was a fymbol 
only of the properties of the two other fpecies's. Again, in order 
to recommend civil life, and to excite men to promote it's advan- 
tages, a lively pi^ure is given of his miferable condition ; and how 
obnoxious he was, in that flate, to the rage of all the elements, 
and how impeife£Uy, while he continued in it, he could, with all 
his induftry, fence againft them, by food of acorns, by cottages of 
reeds, and by garments of ikins : a matter the Myjleries thought fb 
necefTary to be imprefled, that we find, by Diodorus Siculus, there 
was a fcenical reprefentation of this flate exhibited in their shews. 

And 
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And what ftronger excitement had heroic minds, than to be taught* 
(as they are in this Fragment) that public benefits to their fellow- 
creatures were rewarded with immortality. As all thefe things, 
therefore, fo efiential ta the^ inftrudion of the Mvfleries^ are here 
taught with an art and difpofition peculiarly calculated to promote 
thoie ends, we have reafon to conclude, that this Hiftory was com*- 
pofed for the ufe of the Myfteries. 

2. My fecond reafon for fuppofing it to be that very Hiftory, is 
our being told, that Sanchoniatho tranfcribed the account from fe« 
cret records, kept in the penetralia of the temples, and written in a 
facred facerdotal character, called the Ammonean *, from the place 
where they were firft depofited ; (which, as Mariham reafonabljr 
fuppofes, was Ammonno, or Thebes, in Egypt f) a kind of writ- 
ing employed, as we have (hewn elfewhere, by the Hierophants of 
the Myjleries. 

3. Thirdly, we are informed, that this facred commentary was 
compofed by the Cabiri, at the command, and by the direAion, 
of Thoth J. Now Thefe were the principal Hierophants of the 
Myjleries. The name Cabiri is, indeed, ufed by the Ancients, 
to (ignify indifferently three feveral perfons ; the Gods, in whofe 
honour the Myjleries were inftituted ; the institutors of the Myf^ '^ 
Uries ; and the principal hierophants who officiated in them. In 
the firft fenfc we find it ufed by Herodotus, who fpeaks of the images 
of the Cabiri in the Egyptian temples § ; and by the fcholiaft on Apol« . 
lonius, who tells us, there were four famothracian Cabiri^ Axieros, 
Axiokerfa, Axiokerfos» and Cafmilus ; that is to fay, Ceres, Profer« 

* —4 It ffvitJSa\if ToT( aro rSt ii^$ff ivpiGtMmv avoirf^if 'Af«fi«miWy yya^ygf avyiciifMMHi a Xi 

f Chron. Can. p. 234. Lond. edit, . 

X TmSha 2), ^90^9 mfiroi vmUn mfAm/ioIio'aMl!* •» ivla ZviU m»ti^ KABEIPDI, ag iyi^^ 

§ Kgt^^nr— iir;x9« U 1^ U rSt K»CiI^p ro ipo9f h ri h 9f/««ro9 In lifMrai aXXov yt i riv Ipa^ 
tavra U r iyix^ialm 1^ viv^^, mtlSKot Mda^«4^c. lib« iii. cap. 37, p. 176^ Edit. Gale* 

pine. 
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pine» .PlutOy and Mercury. PaufaDias, ia his Beotics^ ufe$ the 
word n\ the fecond fenfe, where he makes mention of the Cabiri 
Prometheus and his (on i£tnaeus» to whom was committed the fa* 
cred depofit of the Myjleries by Ceres *» And Strabo ufes it in the 
third fenfe, where he fpeaks of the Cabiri as Minifters in the fa- 
wed Myifteries f. It is no wonder there (hould be this difference 
amongft the ancients in their accounts of thefe Wights. Cabiri 
was a facred appellation, which was transferred from the God of 
the Myfteries, through the Injlitutors of them, down to the ATmi* 
Jlers who officiated in them. And in this laft fenfe it is ufed by San- 
choniatho. The fame kind of confulion, and proceeding from the 
fame caufe, we find in the ancient accounts concerning the founder 
of the Eletf/inian MyJierieSj as . we fhall fee hereafter ; Some afcrib- 
ing the inflitution to Ceres or Triptolemus, the Gk>ds in whofe ho- 
nour they were celebrated ; others, to Eredlheus, who indeed found- 
ed them : others again, to Eumolpus and Mufaeus, the firfl who 
miniftred there in the office of Hierophants. 

4. But, fourthly and laflly. We are told, that when this genea- 
logical hiflory came into the hands of a certain fon of Thabion, the 
iirfl Hicrophant on record amongfl the Phoenicians, he, after hav- 
ing corrupted it with allegories, and intermixed phyfical and cof- 
mical affedions with hiflorical (that is, made the one fignificative 
of the other) delivered it to the prophets of the orgies, 
AND THE hierophants OF THE MYSTERIES; who left it to their 
fucceflbfs (one of which was Oiiris) and to the Initiated J. So 

* HoXif ya^ well ly xiru farn iT»ai xS x^i^f ^ ap^jaj itOfJM^ofAiwf KoCi/^; . n^/A^Oir li itl 
rm* ILaSttfaitn n^ Aira/f rf IIpojbinGi«( apHOftitfflf AifAfiTfot» i; ytSaw wa^aHmlcMMeu ffftatn 

CstfttiMiiSpSt ln9 i riXili. Bacot. lib, ix. cap. aj. pag. 758, 59. Edit. Kuknii, fol, Lipf. 1696. 

t — T«f fubr, tJt? avTHi TMi Kofiat xaj Kt^mOai j«J K AREIP0Y£ <^ *lhuin AmtU>Jdt, f^ TfXx^MK 
»vof«»veirr«y* rih it flrvlynirf aXXiXtfy, ^ l^infi^ riva; ivjSt mfii iXXiXif; het^o^f ^»anXX»»Uf« 
lib. X. p. 466. C* Edit. Parif. folio. 1620. 

X Tcwra m^ft GaCUrr^ wai(, m^mtO* rm kw* alSit^ yijoyorwi ^lorixM U^iiin^ «XX«yo^99aC| 
f^i n f ixrixor; )^ «09fiim7( wadimi ay«/bil|af xjo^iivKt To7; OPrinZI j^ TEAETAN kaIo^wi nfO« 
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that now we have an exprefs teftlmony for the hSt here advancedi 
tliat this was the very ijjiory read to the EIIOIITAI in the celebra:- 
tion of the great Myft tries. 

But one thing is too remarkable to pafs by unobferved : and that 
is, Sanchoniatho's account of the corruption of this Hiftory with 
allegories TiViA pbyjical offeSHons^ by one of his own countrymen ; and 
of it's delivery, in that ftate, to the Egyptians, (for liiris is the 
fame as Ofifis) who corrupted it ftill more. That the Pagan My- 
thology was, indeed, thus corrupted, I have (hewn at large, in fe- 
veral parts of this work : but I believe, not fo early as is here pre* 
tended ; which makes me fufpeft that Sanchoniatho lived in a latef 
age than his interpreter, Philo, afligns to him. And what con- 
firms me in this fufpicion, is that mark of national vanity and par« 
tiality, common to after-times, in making the Myftertes of his own 
country original, and conveyed from Phoenicia to Egypt. Whereas 
it is very certain, they came firft from Egypt. But of this elfe- 
where. However, let the reader take notice, that the queftion con-- 
ceming the antiquity of Sanchoniatho does not at all af&d our infer* 
cnce concerning the nature and ufe of this Hiftory ♦• 

We now come to the hymn celebrating the Unity of the Godhead^ 
which was fung in the Eleufinian Myfteries by the Hierophantt 
habited like the creator +. And this, I take J to be the little or- 

* S« note H, at the end of this book. 

•f 'B» i\ roti xoLt* £A£Y£INA furnfioif, I ft^r *Ii^aAif i^ iimfm tS h^im^ HetL%vHfim»^ 
Eufeb. Fraep. Evang. lib. iii. A paflage in Foi*pbyry well explains this of Eufebiut, and 
ihews by what kind of perfonage the Creaicr was reprefented ; and that this, like all 
the reft, was of Egyptian original ; and introduced mto thefe fecret nayfteriet, for the 
reafon above explained, Ik 1) rjy AnmnnK mikn Toicwrrii fn^n iJ^mp dfiu/aCoXa. 'tU 
^^HMIOYPTON, Sv K»if , o» PiX^M^ «^<r»Jo^iv«7i> AKePnnOEIAH, ri* A ^T^ •« ^^^^ V^ 

ATSEYPETOX KAI KEKFYMfiNOS, KAI 0¥ ♦ANOSy i^ cfn {ifom»^ i^ lt% BwfO^^ ^ on 
voi^ xxnSrm* Ao 9 t2 WIi^ ^9k i' f ji m^ii xiTrai. Apnd Eufeb. Pr«p* Evang. lib. iii. 
cap. II. 

X M. Voltaire, in his remarks on his fine Tragedy of Olympia, has done me the 
honour of advancing this conjecture into a certainty ; and what is more, of a known and 
adcnowledged faA. *' On chantait (fays he) VHymnt di OrfhU^^^^zvA then |^gives it as 
be finds it here . ■■■ ■■ 

Vol. !• Dd phic 
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FHic poem quoted by Clemens Alexaiidrinus * and Euiebiusf ; 
which begins thus : ** 1 will declare a secret to the Initiated ; but 
** let the doors be (hut againft the profane. But thou, O Mufaeus^ 
^ the offspring of bright Selene, attend carefully to my fong ; for 
** I fhall deliver the truth without difguife. Suffer not, therefore,; 
" thy former prejudices to debar thee of that happy life, which the 
** knowledge of thefe fublime truths will procure unto thee : but; 
" carefully contemplate this divine Oracle, and preferve it in purity 
" of mind and heart. Go dn, in the right way, and contemplate 

** THE SOLB GOVERNOR OF THK WORLD : HE IS ONE, AND OF HIM* 
** SELF ALONE ; AKD TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR 
<> BEING. He operates THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY 
** MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY ONE J.'* 

The reafons which fupport my conjedure are thefe : i. We learn 
from the fcholiaft on Ariftophanes and others, that hymns were 
fung in the myfteries, and what were the fubjeft of them. And 
Dion. Chryf. in his Oration De divina Civitate aut Gubernatione, 
fays expreflly, that in the Mithriic Myfteries the Magi fung aa 
awful Hymn in which the glories of the fupreme God who governs 
all things were celebrated §-— And further lays, that this knowledge 
of tht One fupreme was kept a secret amongft the initiated Per». 

* Adcnonitio ad gentes, pag. 36. B. Edit. Sylburgh. 
f Przp. Evang. lib. xiii. 

i idAut if mir^ffirUi rixA»K M ^ii^j, ^^ £M« 9ewfi»^ftmfs « t2v dkiy Tlfrof v^Minp Si 

ikuift* 
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fians. 2. Orpheus, as we have faid, firft brought the Mjjieriet 
from Egypt into Thrace, and even Religion itfelf : hence it was 
called Gf»<rid«ia, as. being fuppofed the invention of the Thracian. 

3. The verfes, which go under the name of Orpheus, are, at leafl^,^ 
jnore ancient than Plato and Herodotus ; though fince interpolated. 
It was the common opinion, that they were genuine ; and tho(e 
who doubted of that, yet gave them to the earlieft Pythagoreans *. 

4. The fubjeft of them are the Myjieria^ under the ftreral title$^ 
of -f- Qpovi<r[Aol fjL'iJptaOi rsXejfai) li^cg Acy®^, and if ciV ^^^ xccjccSa^if. 

5. Paufanias tells us, that Orpheus's hymns were fung in the rites 
of Ceres, in preference to Homer^s though more elegant, for the 
Jreafons given above J. 6. This hymn is addreffed to Mufaeus, 
his difciple, who was faid, though falfely, to inftitute the Myjle^ 
ties at Athens, as his mafter had done in Thrace §; and begins 
with the formula ufed by the Myftagogue on that occafion, 
warning the prophane to keep at diftance: and in the fourth 
line, mentions that new life or regeneration^ to which the Ini- 
tiated were taught to afpire. 7. No other original than finging 
the hymns of Orpheus in the Eleufinian Myfieriesy can be well 
imagined of that popular opinion, mentioned by Theodoret, that 
Orpheus inftituted thofe Myferies |(, when the Athenians had fuch 
certain records of another Founder* 8. We are told that one ar- 
ticle of the Athenians' charge againft Diagoras for revealing the 

* Laertius in Vita Pythag. and Snidas, voce 'O^iv^. 

t The following paAage'of Dioa. QlayU will explain the jocaning of this 8^yfr/t^r-» 
KafteMri^ ii«d«^i9 iv rf ««^»/A/»y ePONlSMA, tiaOfawiif rue fivVfA^irf m nXSvlif, niu^ua wi; »;^o(f^Mv. 
.Orat. xii. 

X ^Or*t A wf^i mMicmfq iTtlKvm^tJ^iitnTify ih t«; 'Offiuf vfAnts oTliv oila^, fxarw n air Sit hti 
fipmxyrmUvf «^ to 9^9at At U i»{i9/a^ «ro^v9 «t«ttHifUNrf. AwtofAnhu it ta-aai rt 9^ iarahiah toT; ^«« 

mxlop ixfiftff ixwu Paufan. lib. ix. cap. 30. fub fin. pag. 770. Edit, Kuhnii, fol. LipC 
1696. and again, to the fame pnr^oic, cap. 27. 

§ Tertull. Apol. 

II See note p« xi)« 

0d 4 Myfleries^ 
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MvfierieSj was his making the Orphic-fpeech^ or hymn, the fubject 
of his common converfation *. 9. But laftly, the account, which 
Clemens gives of this hymn, feems to put the matter out of quef- 
tion : his words are thefe : " But the Thracian Myftagogue, who. 
*' was at the fame time a poet, Orpheus^ the fon of Oeager, after 
** he had opened the Mjifteriesy and fung the whole theology of 
•< IDOLS, recants all be had faid, and introduccth Truth. The 
" Sacreds then truly begin, though late, and thus he enters upon 
" the matter +.*' To. underftand the force of this paffage, we are 
to know, that the Myftagogue explained the reprefentations in the 
M)ijleriei ; where, as we learn from Apuleius J, the fupernal and 
infernal Gods pafled in review. To each of thefe they fung an 
hymn ; which Clemens calls the theology cf images^ or idols. Thefe 
are yet to be feen amongft the works afcribed to Orpheus. When 
all this was over, then came the AIIOPPHTA, delivered in the 
HYMN in queftion. And, after that, the Affembly was difmifled, 
with thefe two barbarous words, KOFa OMIIAS', which fliews 
the Myjlerles not to have been originally Greek. The learned Mr. 
Le Clerc well obferves, that this feems to be only an ill pronoun- 
ciation of kots and ompbets^ which, he tells us, fignify in the Phoe- 
nician tongue, watch and abftain from evil §. 

Thus the reader is brought acquainted with the end and ufe both 
of the greater and lejfer Myfieries ; and fees that, as well in what 
they hid^ as in what they divulged^ all aimed at the benefit of the 
State. To this end, they were to draw in as many as they could 
to their general participation ; which they did by fpreading abroad 

* Aiaycftt jbu» yk^ i»x^tf( Inniknit 'Aduvaroii fM^ fMW rhf OP<MK0N ii( /micro* ualeSt^iilt AOTOtff 
9^ rib U *£Xi(;jm, f^ r» tZv KaC((^ ^/Aivoyli /Avrvpia* Athenagoras ia Legat. 

Admon. ad Gcntes, pag. 36, A. Edit. Sylburgh, 

X Acceifi confinium mortis, deos inferos, & decs fuperos acceffi coram, & adorari 
de proximo. Met. lib. xi. p. looo. circa finem. Edit. Lugd. 1587. 8vo. 

§ Bill. Uoiv. torn. vi. p. 2(m 

the 
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the doftrine of a Providence, and a future ftate ; and how much 
happier the Initiated Ihould be, and what fuperior felicities they 
were intitled to, in another life. It was on this account that Antiquity- 
is fo full and exprefs in this part. But then, they were to make thofe, 
they had got in, as virtuous as was poflible ; which they did, by 
difcovering, to fuch as were judged capable of thefecret^ the whole 
delufion of Polytheifm. Now this being fuppofed the fhaking of 
foundations, was to be done with all poflible circumfpedion, and 
under the moft tremendous feal of fecrecy *. For they taught, 
that the Gods themfelyes punifhed^the revealers of the secret ; and 
not them only, but the hearers of it likewife f . Nor did they al- 
together truft to that alone : for, more effeftually to curb an un- 
governable curiofity, the State decreed capital punifliment againft 
the betrayers of the Myjteries^ and inflifted it with mercilefs fe- 
verity \. The cafe of Diagoras, the Melian, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. This man had revealed the Orphic and EUuJtnian 
Mj^eries : and fo, pafled with the people for an Atheift : which at 
once confirms what hath been (aid of the objeft of tht fecret doc* 
trines^ and of the mifchief which would attend an indifcreet com- 
munication of them. For the charge of Atheism was the common 
lot of all, thofe who communicated their knowledge of the one only 
God\ whether they learnt it by natural light, or were afterwards 
taught it by Revelation. He likewife diflliaded his friends from being 
initiated into thefe rites : the confequence of which was, that the 
city of Athens profcribed him, and fet a price upon his head §. While 

♦ See cap. 20. of Mcurfins's ElcuGnia. 

^ — Quxras forfitan fatis anxie, ftudiofe le^r, quid deinde diiStuxn, quid fa^um ? 
DicereiHy fi Hcert liceret ; cognofcorcs, (i liccret audire ; fed parem noxam contraherent 
anresbf lingua temeraria curiofitatis. Apul. Met. lib. xi. p. looo. Edit. Lugd. 8vo, 1587. 

X Si quis arcaosB myfteria Cereris facra vulgaflet, lege morti addicebatur. T0»l(tiT^r)» 
tk fAtfrJpMt rtBiimi* Meminit hujus legis Sopater in Divifione quflcftionis. Sans. Petit, in 
Leges Atticas, p. 33. 

§ Suidasi voce ^»»r^««o MfatO*. m , & etiam Athenagorai in Legatione. 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, who preached up the latter part of this doftrine (and was 
OH that account a reputed Atheift likewife) and Epicurus, who 
taught the former (and was a real one) were fufFered, becaufe they 
delivered their opinions only as points of philofophic fpeculation, 
amongft their followers, to live a long time unmolefted* And to 
avoid the danger of thofe laws, which fecured the fecret of the 
Myfteries, was perhaps the reafon why Socrates declined initiation *. 
And this appearing a lingular afFeftation, expofeJ him to much 
cenfure +• But he declined it with his ufuai prudence. He re- 
membered, that jEfchylus J, on a mere imagination of his having 
given a hint of fomething in the Myferies^ had like to have been 
torn in pieces on the ftage by the people ; and only efcaped by an 
appeal to the Areopagus : which venerable court acquitted him of 
this dangerous Charge, on his proving that he had never been ini- 
tiated. The famous Euhembrus, who aflumed the fame office of 
Hierophant to the People at large, with more boldnefs than So* 
crates, and more temper than Epicurus, employed another expe- 
dient to fcreen himfelf from the laws, though he fell, and not (like 
the reft) undefervedly §, under the fame imputation of Athcifm. 
This man gave a fabulous relation of a voyage to the imaginary ifland 
of Panchaea ||, a kind of ancient Utopia ; where, in a temple of 
Jupiter, he found a genealogical record, which difcovered to him 
the births and deaths of the greater Gods ; and, in fliort, every 
thing that the Hierophant revealed to the Initiated on this fubjedh 
Thus he too avoided the fufpicion of a betrayer of the Myflerles. A 
character infamous in focial life. And to this the Son of Slrach 

* For that be had a good opinion of the Mj^fieries appears from the Pb^J$ of Plate. 

f K«ri}i«(wr1f(-tftf f/u;idii/Aoy^«TailIw»r«7s'^v0'i»U*(. LiicianuS| Demooade, T, U, p* 
380. Edit. Reitzii, 4(0. Amftel. 174^. 

X Ckm« AicK. Strom, ii. pag. 283. B. Edk. Sylhurg. & Arift. lib. iii. cap. i. 
Nicom. £ch. 

§ See note I, at the end of this book. 

II Eufeb. Prsepb Evang. lib. ii. cap. 2. 

alludes. 
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alludes, where he fpeaks of this fpecies of infidelity in general *-~ 
** Whofo difcovereth secrets [f*y5*^fi(»], lofeth his credit, and fliall 
** never find friend to his miad." This, therefore, is the reafon 
why io little is to be met with, concerning the AUOPPHTA. Varro 
and Cicero, the two cGkofl: iiiquiiitive perfous in antiquity, afibrdr 
ing but a ^immeriog light. Thefi'Ji giving us a fliort account of 
the cati/e only of the secret, without mentioning the do^rine; and 
the atber^ a hint of the doSlrine^ without nientioning the caufe. 

But now a remarkable exception to all we have been faying, 
concerning thtfecrecy of the Mjifi^iesj obtrudes itfelf upon us, in 
the cafe of the Cretans; who, as Diodorus Siculus alTures us, 
celebrated their Myfteries openly, and taught their d7roppy[]a with- 
out rcferve. His words are thefe : ** At Cnoflus in Crete^ it was 
*« provided for, by an ancient law, that thefe Myfteries fhpuld be 
ihewn openly to all : and that thofe things, which in other 
places were delivered in fecret, (hould be hid from none who 
** were defirous of knowing themV But, as contrary as this 
feems to the principles delivered above, it will be found, on atten* 
tive reflexion, altogether to confirm them. We have (hewn, that 
the great fecret was the deteftioh of Polytheifm ; which was done 
by teaching the original of the Gods ; their birth from mortals ; 
and their advancement to divine honour, for benefits done to their 
Country, or Mankind. But it is to be obferved, that the Cretans 
proclaimed this to all the world, by (hewing, and boafting of the 
tomb of Jupiter himfelf, the Father of Gods and Men. How then* 
could they tell that as a fecret in their Myfieries^ which they told 
to every one out of them ? Nor is it lefs remarkable that the Cretans 
themfelves, as Diodorus, in the fame place^ tells us, gave this very 

* I g^x^iuiXMm MYSTHPIAi «TMXi(ri «(ri*, t^d^nw^ fiXot m^h ynw ^«f «M. Cftp^ 
xxvii. vcr. 17. ' 

Jb^ftiy t^ Tik wmfk To7<( aXAoi( U awoffirf vm^nhhuhm^ mm^ etvroK /^auKmi n^vlisf .T«f finlkd^unM^ 
va roiatrr* yivtf^iwn Bibiioth. lib. ¥• 

^ circumftance 
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circumftance of their celebrating the Myjiiries openly as a proof of 
tlieir being the firft who had confecrated dead mortals. << Thefe 
*• are the old flories which the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, 
*^ they pretend to fay, were born amongft them. And they urge 
<^ this as an invincible reafbti to prove that the adoratbn, the 
^^ worfhip, and the mtstsries of thefe Gods were firft derived 
♦* from Crete to ihc reft of the world ; for, whereas, amongft 
^* the Athenians, thofe moft illuftrious Myjieries of all, called the 
*^ Eleujimany thofe of Samothrace, and thofe of the Ciconians in 
^^ Thrace, of Orpheus^s inffitution, are all celebrated in sbcrst : 
•* yet in Crete ♦" and fo on as above. For it feems the Cre- 
tans were proud of their invention ; and ufed this method to pro- 
claim and perpetuate the notice of it. So when Pythagoras, as 
Porphyry + informs us, had been initiated into the Cretan myjlertes^ 
and had continued in the Idean cave three times nine days, he wrote 
this epigram on the tomb of Jupiter, 

*XlSf ^otMw %%itcu ZccVf 09 AiCL xiicXi}aiurr/y. 
Zan^ wbom men call Jupiter j lies here deceafed. 

It was this which fo much exafperated the other Grecians againfi 
them ; and gave birth to the common proverb of KPHTE2 AEI 
TETSTAI J, The Cretans are eternal liars. For nothing could more 

^5r» f^pn^ivy i^i oMvUi, fUyirov rix^j^oi* rifU yit^ mof^ 'A^ntfl/oK if 'EXw^ryi yno^/wv tv^iliv, Iri* 
fMfraTny fX"*» *'•» •««^5», i^ tJ? h Za^O^^n, »^ tii I» ©^«w»j If roTj JCixeovv (oOw • ««klli|«( 
*0^ftv( 9*) iMT%nM% mm^oMw^i^ Mtrk l\ rit Kyrrwy 
f Dc vita Fythag. n. xvii. 
{ K^9n( »i< ^]/tvrKM* t^ FAP ra^»y J 2ni, 9iU 
KfiTic iroftiMvI** Callim. Hymn, io Joveai« 

AodNooaus; 

of y«kf mu mmffyititn M TETAHMONI TTMBOi. 
Tifv^m Kfiri^my, ivt) «^v Wapmi^ Diooyf. lib* Tiii* 
And Lncan ; 

Tam mendaz Magoi tunnloi quam Creta Toi»att9« lib. ?iii« 

idfront 
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affront thefe fuperftitlcus idolaters than aflcrting the fa<5t, or more d;f- 
pleafe the politic protestors of the M'Jieries than the divulging it *. 
The MYSTERIES then being of fo great fervice to the ftate, we 
fliall not be furprized to hear the wifeft of the Ancients fpeafcing 
highly in their commendation ; and their ableft Lawgivers, and 
reformers, providing carefully for their fupport. *' Ceres (fays 
" Ifocrates) hath made the Athenians two prefents of the greateft 
** confequence : corn, which brought us out of aftate of brutality; 
♦* and the mysteries, which teach the initiated to entertain the 
" moft agreeable expectations touching death and eternity +." And 
Plato introduceth Socrates fpeaking after this manner ; •* In my 
•' opinion, thofe who eftablifhed the Mysteries, whoever they 
" were, were well Ikilled in human nature. For in thefe^ rites it 
** was of old (ignified to the afpirants, that thofe who died with- 
" out being initiated, ftuck faft in mire and filth ; but that he who 
" was purified and initiated, (hculd, at his death, have his habita- 
** tion with the Gods J." And Tully thought them of fuch ufe 
to Society, for preferving and propagating the dodtrine of a future? 
ftate of rewards and puni(hments, that \\\ the law where he forbids 
nocturnal facrifices offered by women, he makes an exprefs excep- 
tion for the Myjieries of Ceres, as well as for the facrifices to the 
GOOD Goddess. ** Nofturna mulierum facrificia ne funto, praeter 
** olla, qua? pro populo rite fiant. Neve quern initianto, nifi, uC 
** affolet, Cereri, Gra?co facro." Which law he thus comments :— 
*• M. But now, Titus, as to what follows, I would fain know how 
** you can give your aflent, or I blame you for with -holding it ? 

* See note K, at the end of this Book. 

•f Aiifnt \0 '^yn; hi^ioi lir\a.u fttVif fA'7»rai TvTxfiiytia'it uacti* rui ri iia^^ •» rS /aii 9n(*v* 

^ K»} ntt^vnuHai k, o» Ta( TtXt^a; viyJf wto» xolarnravlffy w ^at/Xoi rivic litoei ctXKa. rm o*7i WaXa* 
atMrlfo-dai, en o( at ct/At^nO** J^ariXtr^t *h ^^^ a^ixilftt, iv ^o^opw KtUnlat' o ^i x(«ft6af^'»0' ri ' 
3^ TiliAi^^^^t ixtt^i «f »K0/Aiv0', fAirJi Sivy 0ftX4<riu In Phxdone. 

Vol. I. Ee " ^.Whaf 
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" A. Wh»t is that, 1 pray you ? M The law concerning the noc- 
<^ turnal facrifices of women. A. I afient to it, efpecially as there 
^^ is an exprefs exception to the public and foletnn faciifice. 
" Af. What then will become of our Eleufinian Rites^ tho(e re- 
^* verend and auguft Myftertts^ if, indeed, we take away nodurnal 
<• celebrations ? For our laws are calculated^ not onlyjor the Roman^ 
** but /or all ju/i and well efiablijhed policies. A* I think you except 
^ thofe, into which we ourielves have been initiated, M. Doubtlefs I 
*• do : for as, in my opinion, your Athens hath produced many ex- 
*Vcellent and even divine inventions, and applied them to the ufe 
^* of life : fo has (he given nothing better than thofe Myfteries^ 
*^ by which we are drawn from an irrational and favage life, 
** and tamed, as it were, and broken to humanity. They are 
*' truly called initia, for they are indeed the beginnings of 
** a life of reafon and* virtue. From whence we not only re- 
^« ceive the benefits of a more comfortable and elegant fubfiftenoe 
. *' here, but are taught to hope for ^ and afpire to a better life bereqfttr; 
^« But what it is that difpkafes n>e in nodurnal rites, the comic 
** poets will fliew you *. Which liberty of celebration, had it been 
*' permitted at Rome, what wickednefs would not He + have 
«* attempted, who came with a premeditated purpofe of indulging 
*« his luft, to a Sacrifice where even the milbehaviour J of the eye 
*' was deeply criminal §." 

We 

* See note L, «t the end of this Book. 

f See note V, at the end of this Book. 

X The Ancients efteemcd that to Ik the grcateft mifbchavlour of the eye, where the 
-fight of men obtruded, though only by accident, upon thofe JMjfttrm^ whJEh it wai 
only lawful for ^mrnen to behold, 

) M. At vero, quod tcquitur, quomodo aut tu aflentiare, aut ego reprehendam, fane 
quaero, Tite. Am Qpid tandem id eil ? JIf. De nodiimis facrificiis muHerum. A. Ego 
vcro aflentiory excepto prsefertim in ipfa lege foiemni facrificio ac publico* M Quid 
•••go aget lacchus Eumolpidaeque veilri [noflri alil]^ & augufta ilia myftcria, fiquidem 
lacra oo^urua toUimus ? non enim populo Romano, fed omnibus bonis firmifque po* 
'fotts kgoa <iamiis. A. Excipis, credo, ilia, quibus ipfi iaitiati fumus. M. Ego vero 

excipiam. 
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We have feen, that the other exception to this law agaiuft 
nocturnal facrifices, was in favour of the rites performed to the 
oooD Goddess, called the public ^ and fotemn facrifice. This was 
offered pro pepulo^ for the fafely of the people. So that Cicero^ rank- 
ing thq £/«j^/V//rwith thefe rites, appears to have thought them in 
the number of fuch as were celebrated for the public fafety. Solon, 
the famous lawgiver of Athens, long before him, had the fame 
high, opinion of thefe Myjierks^ as is feen by the care he took of 
their regulation ; and fo had Praetextatus, a moft accompliflied 
Roman Magiftrate, long after him : For when his mafter, Valen-' 
tinian, had divided the Empire with his brother, and projcfted a 
general reform of the laws, and, amongft the reft, had forbid noc- 
turnal sacrifices; he was perfuaded by Praetcxtatus, who go- 
rerned for him in Greece^ to make an exception for the M^s^eries 
nf Ceres \ which had been brought to Rome very early*, and in- 
corporated mto the national worlhip ft and long afterwards regu- 
lated anew by the wife emperor Hadrian J. • 

2lQfimus tells the ftory in this manner : ** The fupreme power 
** being thus divided,. Valentinian entered on his new command 
** with a more ferious attention to his office. He reformed the 

exaipiam. Nam mihi cum mulu exinoia divsnac^ue videntur Athense (use peperiflcy at-* 
que in vita hominum attuliffe, turn nihil melius illis myderiis, quibus ex agrelli imma- 
nique vita exculti ad humanitatemi & mitigati fumus ; iniiiaquey uc appellatitur, Ita re- 
vera principia vitx cognovimus ; neque folum cum laetitia vivendi racionem accepimus, 
fed ctiam cum fpe meliore moriendi* Qjiid autem mihi dtfpliceat in NocrvitNis, Poetse 
indkant Comici. Q^a licentia Romise data, quidnam egiffet lUe, qui in ikcriiicium cogi- 
tatam libidinem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum adjici fas fuit ? De 
Legg. lib. ii. cap. i^ Edit. Ox. 4ta. T. III. p. 148, 49. 

♦ As appears by Tully's Oration for Corn. Balbus^ and by a paflage in hisfecond 
book, cap. 34. Of the nature of the Gods, quoted above ; and likewife from DionyC 
Hai. lib. i. eap. 33. Antiq. '\i^m,9\m h 9^ ^lipnl^ m^^v, i|^ tik ^itK «vrji hit yviawSif 

f Suetonius, Vita Aug. cap. 93, T. I. p. 354. Edit. Pitifci, 17:4, 4ta, 
' I Aurel. Vi&or. in Hadr, 

E « 2 " Magiftracy, 
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** Magiftracy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by a rigid exaftion 
** of the Duties, fecured the pay of the foldiery, which arofe out 
** of that fund : and having determined llkewife to new model end 
** promulge the imperial Inftitutes, beginnings as they fay, from 
** the foundation, he forbad the celebration of all nocturnal rites 
** and facrifices; with defign to obviate the enormities which the 
'* opportunity of thefe feafons gave birth to, and enflamed. But 
•' when Praetextatus, a man adorned with every virtue both of 
** public and private life, who then governed Greece in quality of 
" proconful, . had given him to underftand that this law would oc- 
*' cafion great diforders in Greece, and even throw the inhabitants 
•' into defpair, when they (hould find that they were forbidden to 
*' celebrate, according to ancient cuftom, thofc moft holy Myfle* 
** r/Vj, which had now taken in the whole race of mankind, he 
•* gave leave to a fufpenfion of his law, with regard to Thefe; on 
•> condition, however, that every thing (hould be reduced to the 
*^ primitive purity and fimplicity *." Thus the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries got a reprieve, till the reign of Theodofius the elder, 
when they were finally aboliflied. The terms Praetextatus uled to 
(hew the ill confequence of the fuppreffion, are very remarkable r 
he faid, the Greeks would, from thenceforth, lead ABIXITON 
BION, a comfortlejs Ufelcfs life. But this could not be faid, with 
any truth, or propriety, of the taking away a mere religious rite* 
how venerable foever it was become by its antiquity. To appre- 
hend the force of the expreffion, we muft have in mind what hath 
been faid of the doftrines taught in thofe Rites, namely, a Providence^ 

* T?( Totvoy ce^x^f ^^ Itxi^iOi^qf o OuaXi»1iy»ce»o; i/xCigidfrv^oy riT ofXtT «^O0tXd«v, »^X^»7^€ ^t 
f» Ko^ftw vf^cniyif, 1^ tri^f rat tlcv^a^ui xm sio'fofSf, 9^ raf lit rartn xo^n/tf^v«( r^a3»(»liKA; o^'Yvo-ik, 

(•!»$ iiui^vt Bvciuf ivdiXir^GaJy roTf fAVcra^Si fAiv Uf ^^etriofjtifoi^ ifi«olw» ha rS To£h tofia ytvMap 
ffn\ofxuO*' bn\ ii n^rli{rc»r0',- e Tii( £XXato« vif otyOvvatov Sf;^«» o^X^'y ^^ *' ^raam^i hmv^if^ 
9a7i a^ilai;, Ttftop f^n Toy fofMV ABinTON roT^ "EXXna-t K»\ari<nt9 rov BION, il fMXXoiMr nuXuta^t 
ra avA^o\\a to »yd^«^Ti»oy y/>0( kyiuraia iMfifia xola Bto'iAov iicIaXfrf iirfrff>|/fy, ikf)fiv}^ rS tSyM* 
mfdilio^^h h ttrarl«iu»U ra f{ a^X^i «»r(|i«« Lib, iv. <Hift* NoVS* 

and 
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and Tifuiurejiate of rewards and funijhments^ on whofe fole account 
the Rites were inftitutcd. Now thefe doftrines being in themfelves 
of the moft engaging nature ; taught here in the moft interefting 
manner; and receiving /rom hence their chief credit r it was ho 
wonder that the Greeks fhduld efteem the abolition of the Myste- 
ries as the greateft evil : the life of man being, indeed, without 
the comfort and fupport of thefe doftrines, no better than a livmg 
death: hence it was, that the fage Ifocrates called the Mysteries^ 
the things human nature principally Jlands in need of*. And that 
Ariftides faid, the welfare of Greece was fecured by the Eleujinlan 
Myjleries alone f. Indeed the Greeks feemed to place their chief 
happinefs iii them : fo Euripides makes Hercules fay J, / was bleji 
when I got a fght of the myjleries: and it was a proverbial fpeech, 
when any one thought himfelf in the higheft degree happy, to fay, 
Ifeem as if I had been initiated in the higher myjleries §. 

I. But now, fuch is the fate of human things, Thefe Myste- 
ries, venerable as they were, in their firft inftitutipn, did, it muft 
be owned, in courfe of time, fearfully degenerate ; and thofe very 
provifions made by the State, to enable the Myjleries to obtain the 
end of their eftablifhment, became the very means of defeating it* 
For we can affign no furer cause of the horrid abufes and corrup- 
tions of the Myjleries (befides time, which naturally and fatally 
depraves and vitiates all things) than the season in which they 
were reprefented ; and the profound silence in which they were 
buried. For night gave opportunity to wicked men to attempt 
evil aftions ; and secrecy, encouragement to perpetrate them ; 
and the inviolable nature of that fecrecy, which encouraged abufes, 
kept them from the Magiftrate's knowledge fo long, till it was too 
late to reform them. In a word, we muft own, that thefe Myf-^ 

* cZ v^Toy i ^v^ic «fi*r» libigOiit Fancgyr. 

X T» /bivrvr V «{/» lyrvxn^* ^»* Here, furens, ver. 615^. 

teries^ 
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UrisSf fa powerful in their iirfl: inftitution for the promotion of 
ViKTUEand knowledge*, became, in time, horribly fubfervient to 
the gratification of l ust and rsvengs +. Nor will this appear at all 
ftrange after what hath been faid above. A like corruption, from 
the fame caufe, crept even into the Church^ during the pureft 
ages of it. The primitive chriftians, \vl imitation^ perhaps, ofthefe 
pagan rites, or from thtfome kind of fplrit^ had a cuftom of cele* 
brating Vigils in the night ; which, at firft, were per&raoed with 
all becoming fanflity : but, in a little time, they were fo over-ruii 
with abufes, that it was neceiTary to aboliO) them. The account 
Bellarmine gives of the matter, is this : *• Quoniam occafione noc^ 
^* turnarum vigiliarum abufus quidam irrepere corperaut, vel potius 
*' flagitia non raro committi, ptacuit ecclefias no^Sturnos conventu^ 
*^ & vigilias proprie di^s intermittere, ac folum in Uidem diebus 
<* celcbrare jejunia \r And the fame remedy, Cicero § tells us, 
Diagondas the Theban was forced to apply to the difbrders of the 

2. However, this was not the only, though it was. the moft 
powerful caufe of the depravation of the Maries, Another doubts 
lefs was their being fometimes under the patronage of thofc Deities, 
who were fuppofed to infpire and prefide over fenfual paffions, fuch 
as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid ; for thefe had all their Myjieries : 
And where was the wonder, if the Initiated (hould be fometimes 
inclined to give a loofe to thofe vices, in which the patron God 
was fuppofed to delight ? And in this cafe, the hidden doctrinb 
came too late to put a flop to the difordcr. However, it is remark^ 

♦ — Ti>i»riifi«— oTi hr) vaAlf t^ Ivwf^^ian rpgUt naltri^ mlla raSta M t«> maXtuSf* 

f ^ yii^ r»K»po'Mf« TEAETAS, n KPT^IA MTSTHPIA, % If^ficuin if oXiUy Skt/mS* u^fMi 
ftyovli^y OvTi 0tei 5ti yeifMq na^^t iti ^wA«<r<r«ww, tri^ f tri^o* n AOXAN ANAlPfiI» n NO- 
eEYnN OATNA. Wifdoixi of SolofnoD, xiv. 23, 24, 

X De Eccl. Triumph, lib. iii. cap. ult. 

§ — Atque omnia nofturna, ne no3 dariorcs fbrtc videamur, in media Gracia Dia- 
gondas Thebanus lege perpetua fuflulit. Dc Lcgg. lib. ii. cap. 15. Edit. Ox. 410. 
Tom. III. p. 149. 

able. 
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able, and am£rms what bath beea faid concerning the origin of 
the Mgfkrks^ and of their -being invented to perpetuate the dodrine 
of a fotum ftate, that this doctrine continued to be taught even 
in the mbft debauched celebrations of the Mjrfteries of Cupid * and 
Bacchus *!*• Nay, even that verj flagitious part of the myfterious 
rites when at worft, the carrying the KTEI2 and OAAAOZ in pro^ 
ceffkm^ was introduced but under pretence of their being emblems \ 
of the myftical regenentf i^i and new life^ into which the Initiated 
had engaged therofelves to enter. 

3, The laft eaufe to which one may afcribe their corruption, was 
the Hierophant*s withdrawii^ the Myfieries from the care and in- 
ipedion of the civil Magiftrate ; whofe original inftitution they 
were : and^ therefore^ in the purer ages of Greece^ the deputies of 

* *A79iKf \At^ 3 trmjftf tik k *Ekmfatn riXtliK ft>9a^ut, lyi ttifS'twi EPHTOZ e^Wa^f «|^ 
/ivr»K I' f ^ ffi^iata i»»Tfm» icau Ptutarchus 'B^Imcm. 

ywUi ^fmynalw Te7( ifjtofkxi^' howt^ If ofAOMC nfjtaf roti h rati BAKXIKAI£ Tt^i1a^( ra fmafi^ 
^hifMpst mfottaiyuffi, Oiig. contra Cclfum, lib* iv. p. x6y Sp. 

I lC«ft yof at TtXiUly 1^ ratfTn^, TaT»T«r ilx*' AINIFMATA. T^r Kii*a jmv n 'EAivct^V, $ faX« 
Xa&yU Ji To» ^oXXor. Thcodorct^ Therapcut. Jib* i. Here the father ufes the wordf 
aiylJfftoW ironically, and in derifion of the Pagans, who pretended, that thefe procef* 
fiona were niyftical, fjrmbolical, and enigniatical ; othcrwife he had ufcd the word inw 
propcrly ; for the ttUU and fmM^ could never be the »l9i)iAaU of the pollutions com- 
mfttted by them : mifSf^ fignifyiog the obfcure xtnitatjon of a thuig leprefented by ft 
dLffermt image. — So TertuUian againft the Valentinians ikys, *^ Virile membrum totum 
*'^ ciTe MYSTERiuM,** JambUchus gnres another reafon for thefe thmgs: ^« tSto tf t» 

f»«tiitaO«(^fMf* tf Tf ro?f upoiV, ^tifjmffi riff% a^ any^fAmat tm» ou^x^wy, aTtXvoiAita ti}; M rmf 

S^mt »w' avrS9 ^fAwtMrm 0?iiiM* De myfteviM, $ ucap. XI. However, in common Efe^ 
Jlguram fudendi viriUs ad fafciui omne genus expugnandum muliMm vaUre credereut. A fu« 
j^rfittion, which, without doubt, aiofe from its enigmatic ilation in the m^eries y 
and to this day keeps its hold amongft the common people in Italy, — On les portoit 
comme des prefervatifs contre les charmes, les mauvais regards & les enchantements.-^ 
Cette pratique fuperftitieufe ne s'en eft pas moins confervee jufqu'a prefent dans lis 
bas Peuple du Royauroe de Naples. L'on m*a fait voir pluiieurs de ces Priapes, que 
des gens ont la fimplicit6 de porter au bras ou fur la poitrine. Winkelman fur les decou^^ 
vertes d^HercuIaneuro^ P* 4i» 

the 
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the States prefided in them: and, Co long, they were fafe from 
notorious abufes. But in after-times it would happen, that a little 
prieft, who had borne an inferior (hare in thefe rites, would leave 
his fociety and country, and fet up for himfclf ; and in a clandef- 
tine manner, without the allowance or knowledge of the Magiftrate, 
inftitute and celebrate the Myfteries in private Conventicles. From 
rites fo managed, it is eafy to believe, many enormities would arife. 
This was the original of thofe horrid impieties committed in the 
Myjieries of Bacchus at Rome ; of which the hiftorian Livy has 
given fo circumftantial an account : for, in the beginning of his 
ftory, he tells us, the mifchief was occafioned by one of thefc 
priefts bringing the Myjieries into Etruria, on his own head, un* 
commiffioned by his fuperiors in Greece, from whom he :learnt 
them ; and unauthorized by the State, into which he had intro- 
duced them. The words of Livy (hew that the Myjieries were, 
in their own nature, a very different affair ; and invented for the 
improvement of Knowledge and Virtue. ** A Greek of mean ex- 
•* traftion (fays he *) a little prieft and loothfayer, came firft into 
**JEtruria, without any skill or wisdom in MYSTf-Rioos 

*' RITES, MANY SORTS OF WHICH, THAT MOST IMPROVED 
" PEOPLE HAVE BROUGHT IN AMONGST US, FOR THE CULTURE 
*' AND PERFECTION BOTH OF MIND AND BODY +•" It is farther obfer- 

vable, that this prieft brought the Myjieries pure with him out of 
Greece, and that they received their corruption in Italy ; for, as 
Hifpala tells the ftory to the Conful, at firft women only cele- 
brated the Rites ; till PacuUa Minia Campana became prieftefs ; 
who, on a fudden, as by order of the Gods, made a total altera- 

* Graccus ignobilis in Etruriam primum venit, nullla cum arte earvm, <xpAi 

MULT AS AP ANIMORUM CORPORUMQJJE CULTUM NOBIS ERUDITI8SIMA OMNIUM GENS 

IMTEXIT, fed facrificulus & vates. Hlft. lib xxxix, 

f What Livy means by Xht culture of the hody^ will be fccn hereafter, when wc come 
to fpeak of the probationary and toilfome trials undergone by thofe ajpirdnts to the 
Mjifieries^ called the soldiers of Mithras, 

tion 
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tioi\ in the Ceremonies, and initiated her sons ; which gave occa« 
fion to all the debaucheries that followed *. The confequeQce of 
this difcovery was the abolition of the RtUs of Bacchus throughout 
Italy, by a decree of the Senate +. 

However, it is very true, that in Greece itfelf the Mjifierics h^ 
came abominably abufed J : a. proof of which we h^ve even in th^ 
conduft of fcheir Comic writers, who frequently Jay the adti9n of 
the Drama (ftich as the rape of a /oung girl, land the like) at th^ 
celebration of a religious Myjiery i and from that Myfiery deno- 
minate the Piece §. So that, in the time of Cicfero, the X/txm% 
myfteries and abominations were almoft fynonymous. The Jic^emic 
having faid they had fecrets .«nd Myfi^ries^ Ltjcullus replies, 
M iQuas funt tandem ifta mt8T¥}iia? apt cur celati;, quaii turfs 
^* aliqUid, veftrim fenteriUaitt |] ?'* Howei^ef, in fpite of all ocqt* 
fiont and opportunities, fome of thefe Myfi^rics^ as tba£LEusiNiA>f 
particularly, coBtinued for jmany age^ pur« ^nd undefiled. Thf 

. * H^i^la's XQ|i£(ffiQn will fully inftru£t tbe reader in the nature and degree of theib 
corFUptions.-^** Turn Hifpala originem facrorum exprcunit. Frimo facrarium id. foe- 
^' mmarum fiiifie, nee quemquam yirum eo admitti folitum. — Pacullam lac^rdotdAl 
^ omttia, tanquam Deiim monitis, imniutade : nam 6e viros eatn priii»ni fuos filiog iai* 
-^'tliifle; & nodiirnuai ikcruoti ex dsumo, &pro trtbas in aono di^bui qpinoi 0iig|i|i| 
V. xxitspS^y^ 4^i icvtiorqm ^flb. £jK giio in promiiicuo' facra fint, U pennifii viri bxm 
«^ minis, & no^is licentia acceiferit ; nihil ibi facinoriS| nihil flagttii pnetermiilum | 
** plura viroruxn inter fefe, jijuam foeAiinarum eife ihipra. Si qui minus patientet dede* 
^* coris fi'nt, U pigriores ad faCiiiua; pro vi^timis immolari : nihil nth% ducere. Hanc 
^ fummam inter eos religioaem eife ; viitos velut mente^ capta cum ja^tioue fimatictf 
*^ coDporis vati<^ari— rRaptos a. Diu' bcnbhiei dici, qncii macfaioie Uligat9« qc.cqa* 
^* fpedu in abdttos fpecus abripiam ; eos eife, qui auc conjurare, aut fociari facmoribus, 
^* «ut ijb^p^u^ i^ati tx>luerin^Multi(udifi^m ingentem, alterum jam prope popubim efle: 
** in his nobiles quofdam viros, fbeD^fn^ue* Biennio proximo inftitutum eife, nt 
^^ q^ v^o% vi^Qt;! aoAU iAJ(tia^etur \ c^ari setatis & erroris U fhipri patientes," 

f See note N, at the end of this Book. 

X See Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Admonitio ad Geotes. 

§ See Fabricius's Notitia comicorum degerd^rufn^ in hU firfl Fplumi? of tl^e Bib!. 
Grace, lib. ii. cap. %i, 

I A<^ad. Quaeft. lib. i. 

Vol. 1. F f tw# 
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two capital corruptions of the Myfteries were magic and impi/hi^^ 
TIES, Yet, fo late as the age of Apollonius Tyan ; the EleufiniaH 
kept fodear of the-firft imputation, that the hicropiiant refilled td 
initiate that impoftor, becaufe he was fufpefted to be a Magician *i 
And, indeed, their long- continued immunity, both from one and 
the other corruption, will not appear extraordinary, if we coniiderj 
that, by a law of Solon, the feiiate was always to meet the day 
after the celebration of thefe Myfteries, to fee that nothing had 
been done amifs during the performance +. So that thefe were 
the very laft that fubmitted to the common fate of all human in-*- 
ftitutionsj. 

It is true, if uncertain report were to be believed, the Mjjfieriet 
were corrupted very early: for Orpheus himfelf is faid to havd 
abufed them §. But this was a figment which the debauched Myjld 
of later times invented to varnifh over their enormities ; * as the de^ 
teftable P^^derafts of after-ages fcandalized the blamelefs Socrsttsest 
Befides, the ftory is fo ill laid, that it is detefted by the fureft re- 
cords of Antiquity: for, in confequence of the crime which they 
fabkd Orpheus committed in the Mji/leries^ they pretended, tha^ 
he was torn in pieces by the women : vvhereas it appeared from the 
ihicription on his monument at Dium In Macedonia, that he was 
ftruck dead with lightning, the envied death of the reputed favou« 
ntes of the Gods ||. 

. And here the chriftian fathers wjll hardly efcape the cenfure 
of thoie who will not allow high provocation to be an excufe fbc 
an unfair reprefentation of an adv^rfary. I fky, they will hardly 

•lioi^Ai mt^Sncf ^)i noAa^w ra ^/mfia. Philoft. lib. iv. Cap. 1 8. 

f i ym^ ^i Mff xA^thTa^M ifitXXf » Kara rh Ze^tf»0* yo/cov, $( ftiXi^if rji vnfciifp tm fwn^iwf 
Ufaf mtwt If T^ "Exiv^tfiy. Andoc. Orat. 

X See note O, at the end of this Book. 
* § See Diog. Laert, Frocemiuixi, Segm. 5* 

II Idem, ibid« 

efcape 
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^fcape ccnfure, for accuftoming themfelves to fpeak of the Myf- 
ieries as grofs impieties and imrroraiities in their very original *• 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in a heat of zeal, breaks out, ^* Let him 
** be accurfed, who firft infefted the world with thefe impoftures, 
^^ whether it was Dardanus — or— fi?c. Thefe I make no fcruple to 
•* call wicked authors of impious fables ; the .fathers of an cxe- 
** crable fuperftition, who, by this Inftitution, fowed in human 
•* life the feeds of vice «id corruptionf.'* But the wifeft and bed 
of the pagan world invariably hold, that the Myfteries were infti- 
tuted pure ; and propofed the noblcft end, by the worthieft means. 
And even though the exprefs teftimony of thefe writers, fupported 
by the reafon of the thing, fhould be deemed infufficient, yet the 
charader and quality of their Inftitutor muft put the matter out of 
all doubt. This Inftitutor, as will be itth prefently, was ao other 
than the Lawgiver, or civil magistrate himfelf. Wherever 
the Myfteriei found public admittance, it was by his introdudion ; 
and as oft as ever they were celebrated, \t was under his infpeftion. 
Now/ virtue is as eflential to the prefervation, and vice to the de- 
ftruftion of that Society, over which he prefides, as obedience* and 
difbbedience are to his ofiice and authority. So that to conceive him 
difpofed to bring in, and to encourage, imrnoral praftices under the 
mafk of Religion, is the fame thing as to fufped the Phyiician of 
mixing Poifons with his antidotes. 

The truth of the matter was this : the Fathers bore a fecret 
grudge to the Myfteries for their injurious treatment of Chriffianity 
on its 'firft appearance in the world. We are to obferve, that 
Atheism, by which was nieant a cotltempt of the Gods, was 
reckoned, in the Myfteries^ anu^ngft the greateft crimes. So, in 
the fixth book of the JEneis (p( which more hereafter) the hotteft 

* See note P, at the end of this book. 

•J "OXXoilo it i rnah a(|«$ «y»rn( ^rO^wviij* tin o Ace^^itv^— i»rf •— TtfT«»« lyiy it* »(;^i>e«it&c 
piaw^ jLi^Odf Mu9^ jj Jkio-iJbttfMvt^K iiki^^iH malipagf ^tf^iM Koxiaf i^ ^Oopol; iyKa^a^v|i^0'«v7a( T# 

.% T« |Avrii^«« Admonitio ad Gentet, pag. 8. A. B. Edit. Sylb'urg. 

* ' Ff z feats 
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feats in Tartatus are allotted tt> the Atbeift, futh as Salmoneus,, 
Tityus, and the Titans, &c. Now the Chriftiani, fan their cou-^ 
terhj)t of the national Gods* Were, oil their firft tppcaralice, deemed 
Atheifts by the J)eople ; and fo branded by the Myftaigogue, as we 
find in Lucian *, and expofed amongft the r^ft iti Tartarus, in f heii^ 
folemn fhews and reprefentations. This may be gathered ftom a 
remarkable paflkge in Origen, where Celfus thus addreflfes his ad«* 
verfary : " But now, as you, good man, believe eternal punifli- 
«* ments, even (b do the interpreters of thefe holy Mjijl^rieSy the 
** Hierophants and Initiators ; you threaten others with thefe pu-r 
^^nifhments: th£8£, on the contrary, threaten rou +/* This 
explains a paiiage in Jeromes catalogue of ecctefiaftical writers ; and 
will be explained by it. The Father, fpeaking of Quadratus,. fays } 
*^ Cumque Hadrianus Atfaeiiis exegiilet htemem iiivifens Eleufinem^ 
^< & omnibus pene Graectse facris initiattas, dedi(&t occafionem iis^ 
** qui Chriftianos oderunt, abjfque praecepto Impferatoris vexare ere* 
*• denteSi porrexit ei librum pro religione noftra." Now what ac* 
€0fim was afforded at this juncture to thb enemies of Chriftianity^ 
but only tht$^ That, the Greciaa Myfiirks reprefenting the Faithful 
m an odbus light, the Emperor (vTho but juA then had been inl^ 
tkted into alraoft all of them) might be reafdnably thought eftrang^d 
iuid in<£ipofed towards ChriAiauity t and fb (he eaiier dmwn to 
countenance, or connive at, any injuftice done unto it ? 

This, without doubt, was what fliarpened the Fathers agaihft 
the Hh^ies ; and they were hot over tender in loading what they 
dtd not approve. On this account they gave eafy credit to wbaC 
had been told to tliem ^f the abomiinatiQus v\ the hlfyfimts\ and 
the rathei^ |)erhap2v on account of ^% fccrt^ wkk whkfa th£|r 

XnZTIANOS) n £vix«fti#*y S«» nolMiceT^ rSw ifyivt fivyirAr-rPfeudomantif, T. XL pag. 
^44, Edit* Reitzii, 4to. Anaftcl. 1743. 

TiXifai Ti t^ ^vra(/*7oS* &f ^ fiiv roTi jlA^M( im^Ts, UtTm fl o-oL lib* viii* 

were 
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ivere celebrated. The fame Secruy in the ' Chriftiaii Rites, and 
the fame language introduced by the Fathers in fpeaking of them, 
as we fee below, procured a« eafy credit to thofe calumnies of 
murder and inceft charged upon them by the Pagans. Nay, what 
is ftill more remarkable, Jthofe fpecific enormities, in which their 
owit Mvfterks were known to offend, they objeded to the Chriftians. 
•♦ Alii eos [Chriftianos] fcrunt ipfius Aritiftitis ac Sacerdotis colere 
^ genitalia */' But here comes in the flrangfe part of the ftory ; 
that, after this, they ihould fo ftudioufly and formally transfer the 
terms, phrafes, rites, ceremonies, and difcipline of thefe odious 
Myfteries into our holy Religion ; and, thereby, very early vitiate 
and deprave, what a pagan writer f could fee, and acknowledge, 
to be ABsoLtJT A &r SIMPLEX, as it came out of the Hands bf its 
Author. Sure then it was feme more than ordinary veneration the 
People had for thefe Myfierhsy that could incline the Fathers of the 
Church to fo fatal a counfel : however, the thing is notorious J, 
and the effedls have been fevercly felt. 

We have all along fuppofed the M^ertts an invention of the 
Lawgiver: and, indeed, we had nothing to do with them, but in 
that vieW. No\y though, from what hath been faid, the intelligent 
Teiider will coUeft, we have not fuppofed amifs, yet fince the per- 
tinency of the whole difcourfe, as here applied, depends upon it; 
JbiC may perhaps expert us to be a little more particular. 

That the M^eriet were invented, eftabliflied, and fupported by 
LAWGIVERS, may be feen, 

I . From the place of thqir original ;. wTiich was Egypt. This, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pbitarch, who colled from ancient tef- 
limonies, ex^prefiy afiirm ; and in this all Antiquity concurs : tht 
Mim^man- MyibdeS) pa£ticuiarly, jretainiag the very Egyptian Gods, 
in whofe. honour they were celebrated ; Ceres and Triptolemus 

* Caecil, apud Minut. in 0£tar« 

f Amm. MarceliiQUs, lib. xxi. cap. i6. Hift, 

X See note Q^ at the end of this Book. 

being 
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being only two other names for Ifis * and 0(iris : as wc have feen 
above from Theodoret : and fo Tibullus,— 

Primus aratra manu follerti fecit Osiris, 
Et teneram fcrro foUicitavit humum +. 

Hence it is, that the universal nature, or iYitfirJi Caufe^ the 
objedtof all the Myfierhs^ yet difguifcd under diverfe. names, ipeakr 
ing of herfelf in Apuleius, concludes the enumeration of her various 
myftic rites, in thefe words, — '• Prifcaque dodrina pollen tes 
** iEGYPTii, ceremonhs .me prorfus proeriis J percolcntes* 
" appellant vero nomine reginam Isidem^-" 

But the fimilitud'e between the Rites praftifed, and the Dodlrines 
taught in the Grecian and Egyptian Mjifteriesj .would be alone fuf- 
ficient to point up to their original: fuch as xYitfecrecy required of 
the Initiated ; whichj as wc.fliall fee hereafter, peculiarly charac- 
terized the Egyptian teaching ; fuch as the doiStrines taught of a 
metempfychojisj and a future ftate of rewards and puniftiments, which 
.the Greek writers agree. tQ have been firil fet abroach by the Egyp- 
tians II ; fuch as abjiinence enjoined from domeftic iowl^. fifli, and 
beans *% the peculiar fuperftition of the Egyptians ; fuch as the 
Ritual. compofed in hieroglyphics^ an invention of the Egyptians ++, 

But 

* "!«« li ir» MoHi Ti» '£XX«»wf y%m99^»f Ati/Avrn^* Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 59!, . hxtA agftiB 
cap, 156. A«/t4T«^ ft 'lo-if. ! 

f Sec note R, at the end of this Book. " 1 

% See note .S, at the end of this Book* 

§ Metam. lib, xi. 

II Timsus the Locrian, in his book Of the foul of the world, fpeaking of the necefRty 
of inculcating the doi^rine 6f future punifhments, calls them TIMOPIAI ffENAI, foreioN 
torments: by which name both Latin and Greek writers generally jnean, EgfUw^ 
where the fubjed^ is Religion. 

«* See Porphyrius De Abftin. 

tt Senex comiffimus ducit me protinus ad ipfas fores xdis ampliffimae, rituque io' 
Icnni afperfionis celebrato myfterio, ac matutino peradto facrificio, de opertis adyti pro- 
fert quofdam libros, Itteris ignorabUibus prxnotatos ; partim ricvais cujuscemodx 

ANIMALIVMt 
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But It would be ciidlefs to reckon up all the particulars in which 
tfie Egyptian 'and Grecian Myfteries agreed : it (hall fuffice to fay, ^ 
that they were in all thitigs the fame *• 

Again ;• nothing but the fuppofitioii *of this conmmon original to 
di tlie Grecian Myfierles can* clear up and reconcile the difputea 
which arofe amongft the Grecian States and Cities, concerning the 
original' of thefe rites; every one claiming to be the Prototype to 
the^reft. Thus Thrace pretended that they canrie firft from thence; . 
Crete contefted the honour- with thofe barbarians ; and Athens 
claimed it from both. And at that time, when they had forgotten - 
the true original, it was impoffiblc to fettle and adjuft their dif- 
fiirfemces ; fop each could prove that he did not»bofrow from others; . 
and, at the fame timei feeing a- fimilitude in the Rites f, would 
conclude that they had borrowed from him. But the owning- 
EoYPT for their common Parent, clears up all difficulties : by ac- • 
counting for that getieral lifcenefs which gave birth to every one's, 
prtetenfiofis. - 

Now, in Egypt, all religious Worfliip being planned and efta-> 
IHifted by Statefmen, and directed totfhe c;ids of civil policy, we» 
muft conclude, that the Myjierks were originally invented by le-.^ 

GISLATORS* ' 

^ 2. The Sages who brought. them out of Egypt, and propagated • 
t^m in Afia, in Greece, and Britain, were all Kings or Law- 
givers; fuch as Zoroafter, Inachus, Orpheus J, Melampus, Tro*»- 
phoniiis, Mino% .Cinyras^ Eredheus, and the Druids. 

ANINALIVM,- CONCEPT! SKSMOHIS C0MPENJH08A . VERBA SUGGERENTtS, pat'tlm DO- 

dofisy & in podum rotse tortuofift| ^apreolatimque condehfis apitpibus* Apul. Metam. 
libr. xi. 

ra Ti «ri{) r»( 9tw»a( 39 tck et^tuMlas tica^itf ?;^iir 'AQi^yaiat 9^ rii AiyvtrlUii* Diod. Sic. lib* !• 
•^ -1*1— K«« ra ii^ Tfotrcv -rita Ko^99^on7&Q»r ravra n,- 9^ w 'SafjuoG^fKttf^ 9^ t« 19 A«f4»w« a^ 

SOiXm «Xiiii* ^M t4 t^ «^jT^X«r( Xfyw^t ri$ avriq. StrabO, lib. X. p, 466. D. Edit. Parif. . 

i6jio. foL 

X Of whom Ariftophanei fayf, *0^fv« fiU ^iip rAilof S' iiiTi^ fie^l^h^(tf ^vu* T awixt^en* 

** Orpheut taught us the Myfteries^ and to abftain from murder/' i. e. from a life 'of 

rapine aod yiolencei fuch as men lived in the^4/# of nature* 

3. They 
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3. They were under the fuperintendence of the State. A 'Ma- 
giftrate iutitled BA2IAET2, or King, prefided ;i|i the KUuJmian 
Myjieriei. Lyfias informs us, that this King Was.jto offer up tht 
public prayers, according to their country Rites ; and ic^ fee that 
nothing impious or immoral crept into the celebration ^. This title 
given to the President of the Myjleries^ w^s, djOubtlof$, in nie* 
mory of the firft Founder : to whom were joined fouf dffk^v^ 
chofen by the people, called EniMEAHTAI or Curtfo^-s + ; jtfce: 
priefts were only .under-officers to thefe, and had uo fliar^ in tj)? 
direftion : for this being the Legifljrtor's favourite inftitutiouj be 
took all poffible care for its fupport ; which couJd riot be done more, 
effeftually, than by his watching over it himfejf. On the oth^f 
hand, his interfering too openly in religious matters wotild hav^. 
defeated his end ; and the people would foon have come to regard 
this high folemnity as a mere engine of State ; on which .acceuAt 
he carefully kept behuid the curtain. For diough it be now apparent 
that the Mji/leries were the invention of the Civil Magiftrate, yet 
even fome Ancients, who have mentioned the JS&ffieri^^ .foetoed 
not to be apprized of it ; and their ignorance hath occafioned great 
embroilment in all they fay on this fubjcft. The reader may fee 
by the fecond chapter of Meurfius's Eleujinlaj how much thp An- 
cients were at a lofs for thje true fcrtindcfr of thofe M^jsrks ; Ipme 
giving the inftitution to Ceres ; fome to Triptolemus ; otJ^erfS to 
Eumolpus ; others to Mufacus ; and fome again to Eredheus.: How 
then (hall we diiicngage ourfeives from this labyjriQthj wtQ vK^hifih 
Meurfius hath led us, and in which, his guard of Ancients keep 
us inclofed ? This clue will eafily conduflt us through it. It ap- 
pears, from what has been faid, that Eredheus, king of Athens, 
eAabliflied the Afyfieries % ; but that the people unluckily confounded 

IQ ADdoc. 

f See Meurfiu8*s Eleufinia, cap. xv« 

X And fo fajs Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. BiU. 

the 
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the Inftitutor, with the pkiests, Eumolpus and Mufaeus, who 
£rft officiated in the rites ; and with Ceres and Triptolemus, the 
DEITIES, in whofe honour thej were celebrated. And thefe mif- 
takes were natural enough ♦ : the poets would be apt, in the licence 
of their figurative ftyle, to call the Gods, in whofe nanoie the il^/^ 
teries were performed, the Founders of thofe Myjhries ; and the 
people, feeing only the f»iniftry of the officiated priefts (the Legif- 
lator keeping out of 6ght) in good carneft bplieved thoie Myfta- 
gogues to be the founders. And yet, if it were reafonable tp expert 
frotn Poets or People, attention to their own fancies and opinions^ 
one would think they might havje diftinguilhed better, by the help 
of that mark, which Ere£theus left behind him, to afqertain his 
title ; namely, the ereftion of the officer called i8it(r*X5u^, or King. 
4. But this original is fiill further ieen from th^ qu^t^es re-« 
quired Tn the alpirants to the Myjieries. According to their original 
inftitution, neither flaves nor foreigners were to l>e admitted into 
thtm \. Now if the My^ries were inftituted, primarily for the 
fake of teaching religious tiruthe, theiie can be i¥) reaibu given why 
every man, with the proper moral qualifications, ihould i^ be 
admitted : but fuppofing them initituted'by the ^tate for civil pur- 
pofes, a very good one may be afiigned ; fotjhves and foreigm^rs 
have there, neither property ikmt country. When afterwards xhd 
Greeks, by frequent confederatioiis ^aioA the Pcriian, the common 
enemy of their liberties, began to consider themfelves a^ one peqpla 

* They were cofnmiitcd where too Mjrftcry was afiefied, in what coQoerpcd the open 
worflup 6f their Oods. Tacitus, fpeaking of the Temple of the Fap^iaQ Vc^us* i«$\^ 
*^ Conditor^m Templi Regem AeHan vetus memoriae quklam iji^nva De« nompnid pQr* 
*• hibent/' Hift. lib. ii. 

t- — $x9i [*H(i»cXiif] v^f Ev/ioXr»r ik ^Xk^wXH^ 0ttXo|kti»e* fUf«iO?HM* h Tt «« ^dSKOXS mi| 
/iviTd^ai — Schol. Horn. II. e* It was the fame in the Cabirfcilyfieriei, «a we learn 
from Diodonis Siculus, Fib. n who fpealcs of the like innoyation made 'thBiK»«*4Mtr J^ 
tmi«r|ftrT0' ITENOTS fohHaoH. As to flaves, hear Ariftophanes kiini eirf«af^ii{, 

ToL^ i; G g tad 
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and Community, the Myjleries were extended to all who ipofce the 
Greek language. Yet the Ancients, not refle£ting on the orin 
ginal and end of their inftitution,' were much perplexed for the rea^ 
fons of an exclufion fo apparently capricious. Lucian tells us, in 
7he life g^his friend Demonax, that this great philofopher had the 
courage, one day, to alk the Athenians, why. they excluded bare 
barians from their Myjleries^ when Eumolpus, a barbawus Thracian^ 
had eftabliflied them *. But he does not tell us their anfwer. . One 
of the moft judicious of our modern critics was as much at a lofs ;. 
and therefore thinks the reftraint ridiculous, as implying, that the 
Inftitutors fuppofed that fpeakiug the Greek tongue contributed ta^ 
the advancement of piety +. 

5. Another proof of this original may be deduced from what was. 
taught promifcuoufly to all the Initiated ; which was^/A^ necejify: 
of a virtuous and holy life, to obtain a happy immortality. Now this^ 
we know, could not conxe from the facerdotal warehoufe: th^ 
priefts could afford a better penny-worth of their. Elyfmm, at the 
eafy expence of oblatidns and facrifices : for, as our great Philofo-i 
pher well obferves (who, however,, was not aware of this extraor-, 
dinary inftitution for the fupport of virtue, and therefore concludes, 
too generally) *• The Priefts made it not their bufinefs to teach the 
** people virtue : if they were diligent in their obfervations and cere-% 
«* monies, punflual in their feafts and fplemnities, and the tricka 
«* of religion, the holy tribe affured them that the Gods were 

♦ •Et^X^ho'i *f wolf ^ 'AfltiwfB? ic«1ftw» *i/«kH«, t5($ v^9f}w9»i aniamu W* rUa mlrim if*- 

But thc'fad,.that they were not agredan but 2iforeigm^ that is,. barbarous invention, is 
proved by their very name, /w;ric«*> from the caftern dialed, mifl^^ or mifimr^ res aut 
locus al>fconditu8. 

f AuAor eft Libanius in Corinthiorum adione, royftagogos (umma diligcntia initian- 
dot ante omnia monuiffe, ut manus purad animumque fibi fervarent purum: f^rwi^^m 
•£XX«t«s iT»»i ; W ntin voci &yc/irmant Oram fe fraftarent : hoc guide^iii profe£b ridicu] 
lum^ quafi faceret ad veram pietatem, Graeca potius quarp alia lingua loqui* IL Cafaa« 
boni Exercit* xvi* ad Annales EccK Baron^ 

^* pleafedy 
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^* pleafed, and they looked no further : few went to the fchools of 
** Philofophers, to be inftrudled in their duty, and to know what 
^ was good and evil in their aftions : the Priefts fold the better pcnny- 
•* worths, and therefore had all the cuftom. : for luftrations and facri- 
^* fices were much eafier than a clean confcience and a fleddy courfk 
^ of virtue ; and an expiatory facrifice, that atoned for the want of 
^ it, much more convenient than a ftrift and holy life *." Now. 
we may be affured, that an Inftitution, which taught the neceility 
of a ftrift and holy life, could not but be the invention of Law- 
givers, to whotfc . fchemes moral virtue was (b neceffary. 

^. Another ftrong prefumption of this original is the great ufe 
of the Myfieries, to the State ; io apaply confeffed by the wileft 
writers of antiquity, and fo clearly feen from the nature of the thing 
itfelf. 

7. But^ l^Aly^ we have the teftimony of the knowmg Plutarch 
fcr this original ; who, in his treatife Of Ifis and Ofiris^ exprefly 
tells us, that it was^* a moft ancient opinion, delivered down, 
^ ffom LEGISLATORS and Divines, to Poets and Philofophers, the 
*• author of it entirely unknown, but the belief of it indelibly efta- 
** bjiihcd, not only in tradition, and the talk of the vulgar, but in 
•* the MYSTERIES aiiddn the facred offices of religion, both amongft 
^ Greeks and Barbarians, Spread all over the face of the globe, 
** That the Univerfe was not- jipheld fortuitoufly, without Mind, 
*^"Reafon, or a Governor, to prefide over its revolutions +.*' 

it is now Submitted to the candid reader. Whether it be not 
^rly proved, that the mysteji^ies were invented iy the legis- 
lator, to i^rtn and ejiabli/h the general doSirine of a Providencey iy 

'^ Locke's Rca&naklenefs of CHlifiianlty. 

lau^^iM^ ly ri TEABTAlSy h ri Sv^Mt^ 1^ fiafia^^i f^ "'E^Xno^ifOfvAXax^ vcptfi^/biuiiv, if Sr* 
i»w9^ iXtky «^ «xvCijgfiiki atw^wairf avTOfHATtf T^«raur.— >- Edit* Francof* fol. T. II* p. 

G g X inculcating 
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incuiating the belief of a future ^ate of reiearis and fumjbments. 
Indeed, if we may believe a certain Ancient, who nppevs to have 
been well verfed in theie matterSi they gained their ead^ hj dean- 
jiig np all doubts concerning the righteons govenuncnt iof the 
Gods *. 

We have feen in general, how fond and tenadofud ancient Paga-^ 

niftn was of this extraordtnary-Rite, as of an hiAitution fiipremcly 

ufeful both to society and rbligion. But this will be feen more 

fully in what I now proceed to lay before the Public ; an exaiziina* 

tion of two celebrated pieces of Antiquity, the femous Sihth book^ 

OP Virgil's jEneis, and the Metamorphosis of Apuleius : 

The firft of which will (hew us of what ufe the Myfieries were 

cfteerlied to society; and the fecond, of what fupport to relioion. 

An inquiry into ^Eneas's adventure to the Shades, will have Chb 

farther advantage, the inftrD^iAgus in ^^JbetjQxand\rt^eptaatism 

of the MYSTERIES ; a part of their hiftory, which the form of rthia 

dlfcottffe hath not yet afforded us an opportenity of |^it^ So 

that nothing will be now wanting to a perfeft knowkdge of thit 

liioft extraordinary and important Inftltution* . • 

For, the xJefccnt of Virgil's Heio into the infernal regio^b, I pre* 
fume, Was no other than a figurative defcriptioa of an iNrriATidN? 
and particularly, a very exaft pidure of the spfctacuss in the 
Eleusinian MYSTEtiiEs ; where evciy thing was done in fliew 
and machinery ; and where a reprefentation + of the biflofy of 
Ceres afforded opportunity of bringing in the Icenes of heaven, hdl, 
elyfium, purgatory, and whtftev^r related to the future ftate of xma 
ahd heroes. 

* 'O )& tom; fttfHKor^ vyyici^t^ai vo/aJyiV*^*^ vnefi^in^ n^ ^U vwf w»Aiy oi^Ai «J0iQ( ««M 
hici^^^^ ytfofiit^* ni^ ih}fti iTi riy •eeri^i re; iAc ixii d^nnaimf uf$^&Xn, Sopater ia Di^f* 

^Witrtyi M^ * Clement Alex, in Protrej^ico, p. ;« £• Edit, Sylburgh. 

But 
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But to iofitta tbi$ par^p*: 3[U;>fc can^ it n»y bepfoper to en- 
4|uire into' the TOtuw o^ the j^pe/j. 

Homer's two poems had each a plain and entire (lory, to convey 
as plain and fimplc a inorsl r?iKJ:in .thie, he is jnftly efteemed 
tttccdlent^ The Ri!)man poet co«l4 ^jake vp improvements here : 
the Gr^ek.was comptet* aDd/peff^j fo th^ the patrons of V irgU, 
even Scaliger himfclt aie fOfi^ed to feek fpr his fuperior advant^c^ 
m his epifodes, defcriptions, finjiliesi ^pd in the chaftity and cor- 
jtAnefe of his. thoughts awl di<5tiopL, Ih- the mean time they have 
ail overlooked the.. priucipM lidv^ntHge lie had over his grest 
Exemplar i. • ,^ . 

Virgil found the epie poem in the firft rank* of human compo- 
fitions ; but this .was too narrow a circuit for his enlarged ambition : : 
he was not coal^t that its fubjed (hould be to inftru(5 the world ^ 
m MXttAis; muchlefsdidhe thiijijk qf phy.sic39 though he waa^ 
fbnd^of: notoral enquiries^ an4 Hofoer's. jAlleg^rizers had op(&ne4 a 
back-door to let in- the Pbiilofopher with the Poet; .but he afpired ^ 
fo/onake it a EYsrrKM ob pout res. On this plan he wrote tJw 
JLmis^ which ia^ inideed^ liis Ktpmpleat axi InQilTute in verfe, by 
tXAMPJur, aa dM ReputHa of Plato aoid TuUy were in profe by 
HifiC€FT« Thus he enlarged the bounds^ and added a new pro* 
vince to epic pocfy* But thovgh every one faw that AuGusTua 
was fliadowed in the.pcifi>n rof ^neas, yet it being fuppofed that : 
thofe political inftruAions, which the poet defigned* for the fervice 
of mankind, were folely for the ufe of his Matter, they mifled of 
the true nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, the fucceed- - 
ing epic writers, following a work whofe genius they did not un- 
^eribftd^ wrote wiprfe than if they had only taken Homer, and his ' 
fimpler ^lan, for their diroidiocu A great modern Poet, and hoA 
judge of their merit, aflures ua of this fad ; and what has been . 
faid will help us to explain the rcafon of it : ** The other epic poets 
*• (fays this admirable writer) have ufed the fame practice [that of 
" Virgil, of running two fabks ixUo «aej but generally cany it . 

" fo 
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" fo far, as to fuperindycc a multiplicity of fables,' deftrojr the lu&ity 
^* of action, and lofe their readers ia an -unreafonable length of 
"time*." ^ ' • 

Such was the revolution Virgil brought about in this dobleft 
region of poefy ; an improvement fo great, that the trueft ,poet 
had need 6f all the ailiftance the Tublimeft genius cotild lend 
him : nothing lefs than the joint aid of the Iliad and Odyfles being 
able to furnifti out the execution of his great idea : for zjyjiem ^ 
Politics delivered in the example of a great Prince, muft fliew hinoi 
in every public adventure oflife. Hence- j^neas wai, .of ncceffitjCt. 
;to be found voyaging, with Ulyffes, and fighting, with Achillea 

'But if the improved nature of his fabjedt compelled him to depart 
from that fimplicity in the fable, which Ariftotle, and Jiis beft in- 
terpreter, Boflu, -fiiid fo divine in Homer + f he-gsunedconfidcrable 
advantages by it in other -cireumflances of theicompofition : -for 
now, thofe ornaments and decorations, for whofe infertiDn the cci«r 
tics could give no other reafon than to raife the dignity of thci 
Poem, become ijfential to tht Siibjeft. Thus the choice of Princea 
and Heroes for his perfonages, which wori^ before, only ufed to 
grace the fcene, now conftitute the nature of the a^ion J : and 
the machinery of the Gods, and their intervention on every occa- 
fion, which was to create the MARvEtLous, becomes, in this im- 
provement, an indifpenfable part of the poem. A divine interpoji^ 

* Preface to the Iliad of Homer. 

t Nous trouverons point, dans la. fable de r£aeide,.cetec fimpUcite qu^Ariftote a 
trouvee li divine dans Homere. Traitc du poeme epique, lib..i. cap, xi, 

X — " Le rctour (fays Boflu) d'un homme en fa maifon, & la querelle dc deux au- 
" tres, n'ayant rien dc grand en foi, dcvicnncnt dcs anions illuftrcs & importaotes, 
♦* lorfque dans le choix dcs noms, le pocte dit que c*cft rUlyffc qui retourne en Itha- 
**.que, & que c'cft Achille 3c Agamemnon qui quereUent." — ^He goes on, "Maisily 
** a dcs a£tion» qui d'cllcs m^mes font tres importantes, comme T efiahlifftment^ cm la ruUi 
*• dTuu etat^ ou iTune religion. Telle eft done Taftion dc I'Encidc." lib. ii. cap. 19. H« 
faw here a remarkable difference in the fubje^ls ; it is ftrange this ihouid not have icd 
him to fee that the JSmu is of a different fpecies. 

/i09 
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tiort is in the vety fpirit of ancient legtflation ; where, we fee, the 
principal care of the Lawgiver was to poflefs the people with the full 
Belief of an over-rtiling Providence. This is the true'feafon of fo much 
Machinery in the ^neis : for which, modern critics impeach the 
airtRoP^s judgment; whb,- in a poem writren^ in the refined and en- 
lightened age of Rome ♦, followed the marvellous of Homer fo 
dofely. Ab excellent writer, fpeaking^of Vh-gil in this view, fays^ 
••' If thdre te any ihftance in the iEneid liable- to exception ;upon- 
**^tliis account, it is in the beginning of the third book, where 
•• ^neas is reprefehted as tearing up the myrtle that dropped blood.' 
•* This circumftance fecms to have the marvellous without the pro-* 
♦• bable, becauffi it is reprefented as proceeding from iiatural caufes- 
•* without* the interpbfition of any God,. or rither, fupernatural 
** power capable of producing it +.*' Butftirejy this inftance was > 
iU chofen. The poet makes ^neasfay^ on this occafion, , 

Nymphis*venerabar agreftey, : 
GFadivumque^patrim, Geticis^ qui prsefidet arvisry 
Rite feoundarent vifus awPENque kvareiit :J, 

Now omens were^ of two kinds §, the natural and fupernatufal* - 
This in queftion, was of the latter fort, produced by the interven-' 
tfon of the Gods, as apptars by his calling this adventure, monstra'^ 
beum: it was of the nature of t\\oi6ppNentouf Jhowers of blood {{> 
frequently occurring in the Roipaii' hiftory* And the poet was cer-- 
tainly within the bounds of the probable, while he told no more 
than what th^it grava^ft writers did. iMtfcruple to record in their 
annals.. , i . 

But this was not done merely to raife admiratibn. He is here • 
(as we obferve) in his legiflative charaderi and writes to poflefs the - 

* Ce qui eft beau dans Homire pourcott avoir eti mal re9&.dani let ^uvragei d'ua j 
ppete dtt terns d'Augufte. Idem, lib* lii. cap. S.'D^ VaimirtAUl 
f * Mr« Addifoo's Works, voUiii. p. 516. quarto edit* 1721; 
% Lib. iii. 
\ Sec note T, at the en^of this booW - 

ppopliiL 
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people of the inttrpofitkm of the Gods, in omens aiid prodigies^ 
This was the cO^thod of: the old Lawgivers. So Plutarch, as quoted 
above, tells us^ << that with divinatious and om£NS» Lycurgus faoc^* 
^ tified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans^ Ion the Athenians^ 
^' and Deucalion all the Greeks in general ; and by hopes and fears 
^ kept up in them the awe and reverence of Religion.*' The fqene of 
this adventure is laid, with. the »tmoft propriety^ on the uncivUizod 
infaoipitable fliorea of Thrace,: to infpire horror {ox barbarpus mahnerf^ 
and an appetitd for fbcial life. vOn this account it is that our poet 
here deferts the Mythologifts, and makes the zg/t of civil poi#icy,, 
(the time when men -were lirft brorught put of a ftajte of natwe) 
the golden age^ and Sa^urk to govern in it» Thus Evander fay;, 

Hsec nemora indigenes £stuni nympbao^ae tenebatiC'^-r— * 
Quei^ neque mo6^ tieque cultui erat ; neque jungbfe tauroa^ 
Aut componere. opes noi;ant9 ant parcere parto: 
Sed rami atque a^er vt£h4 venatus aJieb^t* 
Primus ab aetherio ;tenit S4»tu»kus Ol^po-^ 
Is genus indocile, ac difpeffum jaaoatibus altiSf 

COMPOSUIT, LEGESOyS DEBIT *. . 

Whereas Ovid, who fpei^s the fenfe of the Afythologifts, make* 
the goiJen age to be tbejitife qf fnUuri, aiid Satvkjh to gpy^m there, 
before the ereAion of ^W policy. . 

Aurea prima fata eft astas, quar, vinflitt nutlo, 
Spotite fua, sii« lsg£ fidem roftumque cobbat* 
Poena meti}{que aberamt : neo yeebiA: otiitJuaiA tJOHo ... 
iSre legebantur : nee fupplex turba timebant 
JtrftiCfS ora ftii.*— • 

Ip(a quoque immunis iaiboque.inta<fta, iiec ullia 
Saucia vomeribus, per fe dabat omnia tellus: 
Conlentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, ' 

Arbuteos fbetusy montaciaque fr^ra legebant. 



* Lib. viiit 
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Cornaque & in duris hserentia mora rubetis, 

£t quas declderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 

Ver erat aeternum 

Poftquam Saturno tenebrofa In Tartara mlflb^— 

Turn primum fubiere domos 

Semlna turn primum longis Cerealia fulcis 

Obruta funt, preffique jugo gemuere juvenci*. 
For it ferved the grave purpofe of the philofophic Poet to decry the 
ftate of nature ; and it fuited the fanciful paintings of the mytho- 
logic Poet to recommend it. 

But every thing in this poem points to great and public ends. 
The turning tbejbips into fea-deitiesj in the ninth book, has the ap- 
pearance of fomething Infinitely more extravagant, than the myrtle 
dropping bloody and has been more generally and feverely cenfured ; 
and indeed, if defended, it muft be on other principles. The phi^ 
lofophic commentators of Homer's poem, had brought the fautaftic 
refinement of Allegory Into great vogue. We may eftlmate the 
capacity of Virgil's judgment in not catching at fo alluring a bait, 
by obferving that fome of the greateft of the modern epic poets, 
who approached neareft to Virgil In genius, have been betrayed by 
It. Yet here and there, our poet, to convey a political precept, 
has employed an Ingenious allegory In paffing. And the adven- 
ture In queftion is, I think, of this number. By the transforma- 
tion of the (hips Into fea-delties, he Would Infinuate, I fuppofe, the 
great advantages of cultivating a naval power; fuch as extended 
commerce, and the dominion of the Ocean ; which, in poetical 
language, is htcomm^ deities of the fea. 

Mortalem eriplam formam, magnlque jubebo 
-/Equorls efle Deas 

He explains the allegory more clearly in the following book, where 
he makes thefe transformed fea-nymphs accompany iEneas, and his 
fleet of auxiliaries, through the Tyrrhene fea. 

* Metam. lib. i. 

Vol. I. H h • * Atquc 
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Atque illi medio in fpatio chorus, cccc, fuarutn 

Occurrit comitum : nymphae, quas alma Cybele 

Numen habere marls, nymphafque e navibus cflb 

Juflerat 

Agnofcunt loiige regem luftrantque chorcis. 

This Minifterial hint was the more important and fcafonable, as all* 
Oftavius's traverfes, in his way to Empire, were from his want of 
a fufEcient naval Power ; firft in his War with Brutus and Caflius, 
and afterwards with Scxtus, the fon of Pompey the Great, Nor 
Was it, at this time, lefs flattering to Auguftus ; to whom the 
• Alexandrians eredked a magnificent Temple, Porticoes, and fa- 
cred Groves, where he was worfhiped under the title of CiESAR 
THE PROTECTOR AND PATRON OF SAILORS. So he- 
became a Ska-God and at the head of thefe Goddejfes. For as one 
of his Flatterers faid, 

" Praefenti tibi MATURos largimur honores : 

•' Jurandafque tuum per nomen ponimus aras.'* , 

As the not taking the true fcope of the Mneis^ hath occafioned 
miftakes, to Virgirs difadvantdge, concerning the flan and conduSl 
of the poem ; fo hath it likewife, concerning the Cbaradlers. The 
PJETY of ^neas, and his high veneration for the Gods, fb much 
offends a celebrated French writer^, that he fays, the hero was 
Jitter to found a religion + than a monarchy. He did not know, 
that the image of a perfed Lawgiver is held out to us in Mness : 
^d had he known that, he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was 
the office of fuch a one to found religions and colleges of priefts X^ 

* Monficur de St. Evremond* 
f i. c« a community of monks* 

^Ot «p»T^ n0IH£E nOAElS 1^ EAEIMATO NHOYS 
AeANATOIS, vfSr^ X t^ AKePnnnN BAXIABtXiiN. 
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as well as ftates and corporations. And Virgil tells \xs this was 
the office of his hero, 

Dum conderet urbeM, 
Inferretque peos Latio 

On the other hand Turn us, whole manners are coi>trafl:ed with 
thofe of our Hero, is, on his very firft apipearance, marked out by 
his irreverence to the Prieftefs of Juno. But the humanity of 
jEneas offends this critic as well as his piety ; he calls him a mere 
St. Swithin, always raining. The beauty of that oircumftance 
efcaped him. It was proper to reprefent a perfeft Lawgiver as 
quickly touched with all the affedlions of humanity : and the ex- 
ample was the rather to be inforced, becaufe vulgar Politicians are 
tut too generally fcen divefted of thefe. common notices ; and the 
habit of vulgar herpifm is apt to indpce paffipns very oppofite to 
them* Thus Virgil having painted Turnus in all the colours of 
Achilles, and ^neas in thofe of Hedkor (for the fubjeft of the I/iad 
being the deftruftion of a vicious and corrupt Community^ the 
ijtteft iriftrument was a brutal wacripr, acer^ irMCunduSy fuch as 
Achilles; and the fubjedl, of the ^neidhein^ the ere^kioh of a great 
And virtuous Empire, ithe fitteft inf^rumeat was a pious patriot^ 
like HeAor,) Turntis, I fay, was (to be ohajra£terifed as one de?- 
lighting in blood and ilaughten 

Saevit amor ferri, & scelerata infania belli, 
Ira fuper *— — 

And, to m^e this pafllon «he more tleteftablej the Poet tells us 
it was infpired into hifl^ ^ a Fury. But (Wbe^i he reprefents 
^neas as accepting the favQurable figns froaiiHcaven, which puihed 
him on to war, he draws him, agreeable to jfuqh a charafter, com- 
paffionating the miferies .which his veiy epyemjlp^ by their breach 
^f faith, were to fufier in it. 

^ Lib. vii. V. 461* 

H h a Heu, 
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Heu, quantae miferis csed^s Laurentibus inftant! 
Quas poenas mihi, Turne, dabis ! quam multa per undas 
Scuta virdm, galeafque, & fortia corpora volves, 
Tibri pater ! pofcant acies, & foedera rumpant *. 

But the circumftances of his Miflrefs, as well as thofe of his 
Rival, are artfully contrived to fet off His^ Piety. On excufing 
his departure to the enraged Queen of Carthage, as forced by the 
command of the Gods^ fhe is made to anfwer him with this £pi^ 
curean fcofF, 

Scilicet is fuperis labor eft, ea cura oyiETos 

S0LLICITAT+ 

very properly put into the mouth of a Woman immerfed in vo- 
luptuous pleafures. Yet the Poet takes .care to tell us, that her 
impiety, like Turnus*s delight in blood aud flaughter, was infpired* 
by the Furies. 

Heu ! Furiis incenfa feror - 

But there is a further beauty in this circumftance of the Epifbde* 
The{e two Lovers are made the Founders of the two Hoftile States 
of Rome and Carthage. ' 5o, this was to infinuate (in fupport of 
the author's main purpofe) That it was want of religion which 
occ^fioned the Punica Fides ; and the pious culture of it, which 
created the 

Alia Moenia 'koma. 

Again, the Hero was to be drawn no lefs mafter of himfelf, under 
the charms of the fofter pafligns, than under the violence of the 
tougher and more horrid. M. Voltaire fays, 

Virgile orne niieux la raifon, 

A plus d' art, autant d* harmonie ; 
Mais il s* epuife avec DidoUy 

£t rate a la fin Lavinie. 

♦ Lib. riii. t. 537. f Lib. ir. 

But 
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But this ingjenious man did not confider, that the Epifode of' Dido 
jwid -^iieas, was not given to ornament his poem with an amufing 
tale of a love adventure, but- to expofe the public mifchiefs which' 
arife from Rulers* indulging themfelves in this voluptuous weaknefs,* 
while they become 

Regnorum imraemores, turpique cupidine captos. 
The Poet therefore had defeated his own defign, if \vhen he had 
recovered his Hero from this weaknefs, and made him fay of his 
deftined Empire in Italy ,. 

—hie Amor, haec Patria eft— — * 

if when he had perfefted his Charafter, and brought him to the end' 
of his labours, he had ftill drawn him ftruggling with this impo-« 
tent and unruly paffion^ 

Nor is the view, in which we place this poem, lefs ferviceable' 
to the vindication of the Poet's other characters. The learned au-*' 
thor of the Enquiry inta the life and writings of Homer ^ will allow' 
me to differ from him, in thinking that thofe uniform manners \\V 
the ^^^Elneis, which he fpeaks of, was the effeft of defign, .not^ as he^ 
would have it, of cuftom and habit: *' Virgil, fays he, had feen 
** much of the fplendor of a court, the magnificence of a palace, 
** and the grandeur of a royal equipage : accordingly his reprefenta- 
** tions of that part of life, are more auguft and ftately than Ho- 
** mer*s. ' He has a greater regard to decency, and thofe poli(hed 
•♦ manners, that render men lb much of a piece, and make them 
•* all refemble one another in their conduft and behaviour *.*' For 
the ^neis being a fyftem of Politics, what this writer calls the 
eternity of a government^ the form of a magjjlraiurej and plan ofdo^ 
minion^ muft needs ht familiar with the Roman poet \ and nothing 
could be more to his purpofe, than * a reprefentation of poljhed 
manners ; it being the Lfegiflator's office to tame and break men ta 
humanity ; and to make them difguife, at lea ft, if they cannot be 
brought to- lay afide^ their favage habits; 

• Pag<; 325, 

£ut 
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But this key to the jEneis not only clears up many paflages ob- 
noxious to the critics, but adds infinite beauty to a great number 
of incidents throughout the whole poem ; of which take the fol- 
lowing inftanceS, the one, in Religion, and the other, in civil Policy. 

I. iEneaSj.in the eighth book, goes to the Court of Evander, ia 
order to engage him in a confederacy againft the common enemy. 
He finds the king and his people bufied in the celebration of an an- 
nual facrifice. The purpofe of the voyage is difpatched in a few 
lines, and the whole epifode is taken up in a matter altogether 
forpign to it, that is to fay, the facrifice, the feaft, and a long hif- 
tory of Hercules's . adventure with Cacus. But it is done with 
great art and propriety ; and in order to introdiace, into this poli- 
.tical poem, that famous inftitut^ of Cicero, (in his book Of Laws) 
defigned to moderate the cxcefs of labouring fuperftition, the igmta 
cerefMnii^^ as he calls them, which at that time £0 much abounded 
in Rome—*'** Divos & eos, ^qui coeleftes Temper habiti, colunto^ 

*' & olios, QJJOS EKDO COKLO MERITA VOCAVEKINT, HeRCULEM, 

-** Liberum, -^fculapiuca, Caftorem, PoUucem, Quirinum** — ^Thus 
copied by Virgil, in, the beginning of Evander's fpeech to -/Eneas. 
Hex Evandrus ait: Non hsec folenmia nobis^ 
JIasex mgre dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 
Vana superstitio veterumqjie ignara deorum 
Jmpofuit. S^vis hofpes Trajane, periclis 
Servati facin\us, meritosqjje novaraus honored ■ 

A leflbn.of great Hixnpoctance to the pagan ^Lawgiver. This Fana 
fuperftitio ignara veterum deorum was, as we have fhewn, a matter 
he took much care to redify in the My/ieries; not by deftroying 
that fpecies of idolatry, the worfhip of dead men, which was in- 
deed his own invention, but by ftiewing w6y th^y paid that worfhip . 
namely, for benefits done to the whole race of mankind, by thofe 
deified Heroes. 

Quare agite, o juvenes ! iantarum in munere^ laudumj &c. 

The 
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The conclufion of Evander's fpcech, 

CoMMUNEMQUE vocATE DEUM, & date Vina volentes, 

alludes to that other mftltute of Cicero, in the fame book Of Laws. 
*^Separatim nemo habeflit Deos ; neve novos, neve advenas, 
"• iiifi publice adfcitos, privatim colunto/' Of which he gives 
the reafon in his comment, '* fuofque Deos, aut Novos aut Alie- 
" nigenas coli^ confufionem habet • religionum, - & ignotas cere- 
^•' monias/' 

Nor (hould we omit to obferVe a further beauty in this epifode; 
and, in imitation, ftill, of CioBro; who, in his book Of Laws, 
hath taken the beft of the Roman Inftitutes for the foundation of 
his fyftem: For the worfhip of Hercules, as introduced by 
Evander, and adrhiniftred by the Pot it 11 on the altar called the 
ARA MAXiMAj was, as Dion. Hal. and Livy tell us, the oldeft 
eftabliihmcnt in Rome ; and continued for many ages in high vene- 
]^tion> To this the following lines allude, 

Hanc ARAM lueo ftatuit, quae maxima femper, &c* • 
— Jamquefacerdotes, primufque PoTiTitfs, ibant. 

Biit Virgil was fo learned in all that concerned the Roman ritual, 
that it was a common faying, (as we collect frona Macrobius) 
yirgilius nofter Pontifex maximus videtur : And that writer not ap^ 
preh^iding the reafon of fo exadl an attention to facred things, be- 
ing ignorant of the nature of the poem, fays, MIRANDUM eft hujUS 
pQeta9 et circa noftra et circa externa facra doftrinam *. 

2. In the ninth book we have the fine epifode of Nifus and Eu- 
ryalus ; which prefects us with many new graces, when coniidered 
(which it ought to be) as a reprefentation of one of tUb moft fa- 
mous and lingular of the Grecian Inftitutions. Crete, that an*: 
cient and celebrated School of legiflation, had a civil cuftom, which 
the Spartans firft, and afterwards all the principal cities oi Greece ^^^ 

* Saturn. 1. iii. c« 6« f 9zt note U, at the end of this Book. 

borrowed 
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borrowed from them, for every man of diftinguiftied valour or 
wifdom to adopt a favourite youth, for vsrhofe education he was an- 
fwerable, and whofe manners he had the care of forming. Hence 
Nifus is faid to be 

ACERRIMUS ARMIS, 

"Hyrtacides; 
And Euryalus, 

Comes Euryal us, quo pulchrior alter 
.Non fuit j5uieadum, Trojan a neque induit arma; 
Ora PUER prima fignans imtonsajuventa. 

The Lovers (as they were called) and their youths always ferved 
and fought together; fo Virgil of thefe : 

His amor unu& erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 
" Tum quoque coramuni portam ftation'e tenebant. 

The Lovers ufed to make prefents to their favourite youths.— So 
Nifus tells his friend: 

Si, TiBi, quae posco promittunt (nam w/A/ fadti 
.Fama fat eft) fire. 

The ftates of Greece, where this Inftitution prevailed, reaped fb'many 
advantages from it, that they gave it the. greateft encouragement by 
their laws : fo that Cicero, In his book Of a republic^ obferved, 
•* opprobrio fuifle adolefcentibus fi amatores non haberent ?'* Virgil 
has been equally intent to recommend it by all the charms of poetry 
and. eloquence. The ariiiable charafter, the afFeding cireumftance, 
the tendcrnefs of diftrefe, are all inimitably painted.. 

The youth fo educated, were found to be the beft bulwark of 
their country, and moft formidable to the enemies of civil liberty. 
On which account, the Tyrants, wherever they prevailed, ufed all 
their arts to fupprefs an Inftitution fb oppofite to .private interefl: 
and ambition. The annals of ancient Greece afford many examples 
of the bravery of thefe. Bands, who>chearfully attempted the. moft 

hazardous 
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hazardous adventures ♦• So that Virgil did but folkw the cuftom 
of the beft policicd States (which it was much for his honour to 
do) when he put thefe two friends on one of the moft daring zGtions 
of the whole war ; as old Alctes underftood it : 

Dl patrii, quorum femper fub numine Troja eft, 
Non tataen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum, & tarn certa tuliftis, 
Peftora. 

Plutarch, fpeaking of the Thebans, in the Life of PelopUas^ fays, 

that " Gorgias firft enrolled the sacred band, confifting of three 

" hundred chofen men ; and that this corps was faid to be com^ 

^* pofed of LOVERS and their friends. It is reported, fays he, 

*' that it continued unconquered till the battle of Chaeronea ; and 

^ when, after that aflion, Philip was furveying the dead, and came 

-** to the very fpot where thefe three hundred fell, who had charged 

^* in clofe order fo fatally on the Macedonian lances, and obferved 

♦* how they lay heaped upon one another, he was amazed, and be- 

** ing told, that this was the band of Lovers and their Friends^ he 

** burft into tears, and faid, Accurfid be tbey who can fuJpeSl that 

** thefe men either did or fuffered any thing di/honeft. But certainly 

*' (continues my author) this inflitution of Lovers did not arife ia 

** Thebes, as the poets feigned, from the passion of Laius, but 

** from the wisdom of Legiflators +." Such was the Friendfliip 

our poet would here reprefent, where he fays, 

Nifus amorb pio pueri— 

^ See note X, at the end of this Boole. 

ii foian !| l^rSv m^ l^vfAut/f yi yiVdai to ^vrnfJtm rSr; ■ 9kiyfltu H hafuTfcu fi/x^i Tir( Iv TCai^uiqt 
f^X'^i aqrlfiloy* «{ ii fiila T4» ft^X!^ if o fit, thi vix^; o 0(Xinr^. Urn xaUb tSto to Xl^fUtf if f 
^vyilvlxoupt «i7(rdai ri^ r(MKoa-ih^ i>aty|/tfs »9viilnH9r»i rciTs a-ofiaaeui moi/Ich i» tok rnotf ovXoiSt ^ 

iautfuacn^ 9^ tlvtTff 'AmoXeiyle »axv; o» rtfrnf t« firoiio « viaxtn eu^Xf^v vvoire5»Iif • *OXati ^l T^f fn^ rif 
f p<er»( cvfj^Qtiatif ^x ^^^V ^* *^**i'^ TJywtf &rSaUii ro Aa&i to6^ HX^* vs^iVp^o, »XX'e* NOMOSE* 

TAl. Tom. I. p. 287, B. ct E, Francof. Edit, fol. 1599, (Vol. H. p. ai8, J19. cd, Brian.) 

Vol. L I i • and 
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and where he makes Afcanius call Eiwyalus, 
Venerande pucr — 

The one dies in defence of the other ; revenges his death ; and their- 
falls with him, like the Lovers in the sacred band: 
moriens animam abAulit hofli. 

Turn fupcr exanimem fefeprojecit amicum 

ConfotTuSy placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 

And here let it be obferved, that, as this epifode is given for a pic^ 
ture of this Inftitution in it's purity ; fo, in the Enemies' quarter^ 
he hath given another drawing of it, in it*s degeneracy and corrup* 
tlon : for the sacred band, like the mysteries, underwent the. 
conamon fate of time and malice. 

^— Tu quoque llaventem prima lanugine malas 
Dum fequeris Clytium infelix, nova gaudia Cydoa 
Dardania flratus dextra ^curus amorum 
Qjijuvenum tibi femper erant, miferande jaceres*. 

The ,poet hath obfer^red the fame condu^l, as we ihall fee hereafter^ ^ 
' with regard to the jJ«r^ and the corrupt mysteries^ 

Before I leave thefe previous circumftances, permit me only to 
take notice, that tihis was the fecond fpecies of the epic poem ; our 
own <»)untry-«nan, Milton, having produced the third: forjuftas 
Virgil rivaled Homer, fo Milton was the 'emulator of both. He 
found Homer poflefied of the province of moraxity; Virgil of 
politics : and nothing left for him, but that of religiok. This 
he feized, as ambitious to (hare with them in the Government of 
the poetic world : and by means of the fuperior dignity of his fub* 
jeft, hath gotten to the head of that Triumvirate which took fo 
many ages in forming. Thefe are the thrte fpecies of the Epic 
poem; for its largeft fphere is «uman action; which can be 
otfly confidcred in a morale a politicalj or religious view : and thefe 

f X. X. ver. j24t 
» ' the 
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tiie three great makers; for each of their Poems was ftruck out at a 
heat, and came to perfeftion from its firfl: eflay . Here then the grand 
Scene was cloied : and all further improvements of the Epic at an end. 

It being now underftood, th^t the ^neis is in the ftyle of ancient 
le^flation, it would be hard to think that fo great a mailer in his 
art,., ihould overlook a doctrine, which, we have (hewn, was the 
ibundation and fupport of ancient Politics ; namely ^ future Jiate of 
rewards and funifhments. Accordingly he hath given us a com- 
plete fyftem of if, in imitation of his models, which were Plato's 
^Jkn of Erus^ ^nA^vMy^^ dream of Sclpio. Again, as the Law- 
;giver took care . to fupport this DoSirine by a very extraordinary 
Inftitution, and to commemorate it by a rite, which had all the 
allurement of fpedacle ; and* afl^ded matter for the utmoil: embel- 
iifliments of poetry, w*e cannot but confefs a defcrfption of fuch s 
Scene would add largely to the grace and elegance of his work ; 
and muft conclude he would be invited to attempt it. Accordingly, 
we fay, he hath done this Ukewife, in the allegorical defcent^of 
j^neas into Hell ; which is no other than an enigmatical reprefen* 
tation of his initiatjokinto thb mysteries. 

Virgil was to reprefent an Heroic Lawgiver in the perfon of 
^neas; now, initiation into the iW^m^ was what fiu^ifibd 
his Charader and enobled his Fun^ion/ H)esKe we find all the^ 
ancient Heroes and Lawgivers were^ >in fa^, initiated *• And it 
was no wonder the Legiflator ihould endeavour hy his- example to 
give credit to an inftitution of his own creating. 

Another reafon for the Hero*s initiation was the important in« 
ftrudlions the founders of Empire received In matters that cohcerned 
their office f ; as we may fee in the fecond fe^ion of the third book# 

• AiSSffv Tp^SoxZ/nji Ti 2W6cXfi ri XSXtiivwf i ^ ^^ 

Hbxneri Fragm. Hyma. in Cer. apud Pauf> Corinth* 

rf«1ti«i(, hik riv rm huh rurm Ixififnau Diod. p. 2a4« 

I i z , A third 
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A third reafon for his ioitiation, was their cuftom of feeking^ 
fupport and infpiration from the God who prefided in the Mjfieries *•. 

A fourth reafon for his initiation, was thexircumftancc in whichu 
the poet has placed him, unfettled m his affairs, and. anxious about 
his future fortune. Now, amongft the ufes of initiation, the ad- 
vice and direction of the oracle was not the leaft : and. an oraculan 
bureau was fo neceffary an appendix to fbmc of the MjifUrles^ as» 
particularly the Samotbraciariy that Plutarch, fpeakingof Lyfander'sv 
initiation there, exprefles it by a word that iignifies confulting tbei 
oracle J '£f J« 2«jt*ofl^«jc|i %p'ip;f'«^^/A«»'©-> &c. Oathis account, Jafon,. 
Orpheus, Hercules, Caftor, and (as Macrobiua fays+) Tarquinius.. 
Priicusi were every one of them initiated into the Myfteries. 

All this the poet feems clearly to have intimated ia the fpeecfaii 
of Anchifes to his foa : 

Ledos juvenes fortiilima corda. 

Defer in Italiam.— Gens dura atque afpera cultu - 

Debdlanda tibi Latio eft. Ditis tamen anU 

Infernas accede domos— 

Tum genus omne tuum, &i qua dentur nuenia^ msCES J.- 

A fifth reafba was the conforming to the old popular tradition^ . 
which faid, that feveral other Heroes of the Trojan times, fuch as * 
Agamemnon and Ulyfles, had been initiated §. 

A fixth and principal was, that Augustus, who was fliadowed" 
in the perfon of ^neas, had been initiated into the Eleusinian : 
Myfteries ![• 

* Lib. ii. cap. 4. 

f The rhetor Sopater, in hit t^tai^tit X^n^rm^ makei Pericles iay, U^tU t»7( h . 
^EK\»97n SioTi;, rdVof /mi ixCiCvxiyoi t2» vSp, i|^ to r^iyn^ tvto i{ iucuSii^f iGfvm rw fWfUiSfm 
X Ma. y, yer. 729, & fcq. 
§ 'Ay«fMf*yof« fmfft lAtfAVUfjUff^ fp rmfmxf ^''* voXXji tuQm T^tUuf, h* aumlmraaiap rSf 'Exxiynv, 

mX raulau Scholia ApoUon. Rhod. Arg. lib. i. ver. 9i6» 
"ucc. Od. c» xciii. See note Y, at the end of this Book* 

While 
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WBiTc the Myfteries were confined to Egypt, their native country, 
and 'while the Grecian Lawgivers went thither to be initiated, as a 
Knd of defignation to their office, the ceremony would be naturally 
dtfcribed, in terms highly allegorical. This was, in part, owing 
to the genius of the Egyptian manners^; in part, to the humour of 
Travellers ; but moft of all, to the policy of Lawgivers ; who, re- 
turning home, to civilize a barbarous peopld, by Laws and Arts> . 
found it ufeful and neceffary (in order to fupport their own cha- 
rafters, and to eftabliflvthe fundamental principal of a future 
state) to reprcfent that initiation, in which, was (t^n the con- 
dition of departed mortals in machmery, as an actual descentv 
INTO HELL. This way of fpeaking was ufed by Oj*pheus, Bac- 
chus, and others ; and continued even after the Myjieries were in- 
troduced into Greece, as appears by the fabtes of'Hercules, Caftor, , 
Ptolluxi and Thefeus's defcent into htU. Bdt the allegory was ge- 
nerally fb circumftanced, as to difcover the truth concealed under r 
it So Orpheus is faid to get to hell by the power of his harp : 
ThreTcia fretus citliara, .fidibufque canoris r 

that is, in quality of Lawrgiver ; the harp being the known fymbol ' 
of his. laws, by which he humanized a rude and barbarous people. - 
So again, -ja the. lives of Hercules and, Bacchus, we have the true 
hiftory, and. the fable founded on it, blended and recorded together. 
For we- are told, that they were in fad initiated into the Eleufinian. 
Myjieries -, ,and that it was juft before their defcent into Hell, as 
an aid and fecurity in that defperate undertakhig *• Which, in 
pjaiii fpeech, was no more, than that they were initiated into the 
/effer Myjieries before they were admitted into the greater. The * 
fame may be faid of what is toH us of Thefeus's adventure. Near 
Efeufis there was a WeH,- called Callichorus; and, adjoining to ' 
that, a Jione^ on which, as the tradition went, Ceres fat down, . 

fad: 
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fad and weary, on her coming to Eleufis* Hence the ftone was 
named Agelaftus, the melancholy Jlone *. On which account it was 
deemed unlawful for the Initiated to fit thereon. ** For Ceres (fays 
•* Clemens) wandering about in fearch of her daughter Proferpine) 
«* when (he came to Eleufis, grew weary, and fat down melancholy 
** on the fide of a welU So that, to this very day, it is unlawful 

•** for the Initiated to fit down there, left they^ who are now become 
•< perfe6t, (hould feem to imitate her in her defolate condition +.*' 
Now let us fee what they tell us conceriviug Thefeus*s defcent into 
helL " There is alfo a ftone (fays the fcholiaft on Ariflx>phanes) 
" called by the Athenians, Agelaftui^; on which, they fay, Thdew 
*^fat when he was meditating his defcent iuto hclL Hence tb^ 
** fton^e had its n»nae« Or, perhaps, becaufe Ceres fat there, weepi- 
" irig, when flie fought Proferpine J/' AU this fecms plainly to 
intinjiate, that the dfifient of Thefcus was his intranet iijito the' 

.Eleupnian M^eriiu VWhich.exxtn«ige' (as wcihaUiee hAreafter) 

•^was a. fraudulent intrufion« 

Both Euripides and Ariftophanes feem to cooHirm our ifiterpf«ta« 
tion of thefe dejcents into bell. Euripides, in his Hercules furens, 
brings the hero, juft come .from. hell, ,to iuccour his ^unily, and 
deftroy the tyrant Lyeus* Juno, in revenge, pcrfecutes him with 

^ the Furies; and he, in his tranfport, kilk his wife and children, 

•whom he miftakes for his enemies. When he comes to himfelf, 
he is comforted by his friend Thefeus ; who would excufe his ex- 
xefles by the criminal exanaples of the .Gods.: a confideration which, 

^^AyihoK^ mit^ So Ovid: 

rH|C prynum fedjt gelido moffi^im? f^xs^l 
>mud Cecropids nunc quoque trifu vocaot. 

lUfAiTrOas tii oK^^e/Jniv. Clemens Protrcpt. pag. lo. A. Edit. Sylbtirg. 

X *Bf» ^i «^ *AytX«M^ mir^m x«X«f*ini 9a^ tok 'AOnraioif, oxn ncAi^c^ ^9o\ ^f^ia ^A«>V 

SohoU Eqult. Ariilopb. 1. 782, 

af 
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as I?hav^ obferved above, greatly encouraged the people in their ir- 
regularities ; and was therefore obviated in the Myfteries, by the- 
ikte€^ion of the vulgar errors of polytheifm. Now Euripides feems 
plainly enough to have told us what he thought of the fabulous 
tiefceiits into hell, by making Hercules reply, like one juft come 
from the celebration of the Myfteries, anc^ • entrufted with the 
u'^roppiju. " The examples (fays he) which you- bring of the Gods, 
*^ are nothing to the purpofe. I cannot think them guilty of the 
** crimes imputed to them. I cannot apprehend, how one God can^ 
^^ be the fovereign of another God. — A God, who is truly fo, ftands 
*• in need of no one. Rejeft we then thefe idle fables, which the 
**^ poets teach concerning them.** hfecrety Which we muft fuppofe, . 
Thefeus (whofe entrance into the M^eries was only a fraudulent^ 
intrufion) had not yet learnt. 

The comic poet, in his FrogSy^ tells us as plainly what he too 
imderftood to be the arK:ient heroes* defcent into hell, by the equi^ 
page, which he gives to Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquire 
iftg the way of Hercules. It was the cuftom at the celebration of 
the Eleufinian myfteries, as we are told by the fcholiaft on the place, 
to have what was wanted in thofe ritesi carried upon afles. Hence 
tlie proverb, Ajinus poriat tr?^eria : accordingly the poet introduces 
Bacchus, followed by his buffoon fcrvant Xanthius bearing a ^ 
bundle in lik^ manner, and riding on an afs. And, left the mean-- 
ir>g of this ihould be miftaken, Xanthius, on Hercules*s telling . 
Bacchus, that the inhabitants of Elyfium were the Initiated, puts 
in, and fays, " And I am the afs carrying Myfieries^. This was 
fb broad a hint, that it feems to have awakened the old dreaming . 
fcholiaft ; who, when he comes to that place, where the Chorus 
of the Initiated appear, tells us, we are not to underibiid this - 
fcene as really lying iii the Elysian fields^ but in the Eleusi- 

HdAM MYSTERIES ^. 

i^if(r«)» i onm Ttf.VH^- ^ ^^^' 357* 

Hera 
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Here then, ^ as was the cafe in many other of the ancient fa* 
-bles, the pomp of exprefliou betrayed willing pofterity into the 
Marvellous. But why need we wonder at this in the genius of more 
ancient times, which delighted to tell the eommoneft things in a 
highly figurative manner, when a writer of fo late an ag« as Apu- 
Jeius, either in imitation of Antiquity, or perhaps in compliance to 
the received phrafeology off the M^erksy defcribes his initiation in 
ihe fame manner- ** Accefli confinium mortis ; & calcato Profer- 
** pinae limine, per omnia vedus elementa remeavi: node media 
** vidi folem candido corulcantem lumine, Deos inferos & deos fu* 
*' peros. Accefli coram, & adoravi de proximo V JEneas could 
not have defbribed his night's journey to his companions, after he 
had been let out of the ivory gate, in prgperer terms^ hadJt been 
:indeed to be underftood of a journey inteHeM. 

Thus, we fee, Virgil was obliged to have his Hero initiated; and 
he aftually had the authority of Antiquity to call this initiation A 
Defcent into Hell, 'H :EIS AAOT KATABASIS. Hence fome of the 
pretended Orphic odes, fung at the celebration of the MyJierieSj 
bore this title, a name equivalent to TEAETAl, or 'IEP02 AOrOS, 
And furely he madeufe of his advantages with great judgment; 
for fuch a fi£bion.animates the relation, which, delivered out of 
allegory, had been too - cold and infipid for epic poetry* 

We fee, from ^Eneas's urging the example of thofe Heroes and 
Lawgivers, who had been initiated before him, that his requeft 
was only for an initiation : 

.Si potuit manis arceflere conjugis Grphcus, 
Threicia fretus cithara fidibufque canoris.* 
.Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 
Itque reditque viam toties : quid Thefea magnum. 
Quid memorem Alciden ? & mi genus ab Jove fummo. 
It is to be obferved, that Thefeus is the only one of thefe ancient 
Heroes not recorded in hiftory to have been initiated^ though we have 

5 ^*1^' *^' propc fincm. 

ihewn 
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(hewn that bis defcent into bell was, like that of the reft, CMily a view 
of the Myjieries. The reafon is, his entrance was a violent intru^ 
lion* 

Had an old poem, under the name ^ of Orpheus, intituled, A 
DESCENT INTO HELL, been now extant,* it would, probably, have 
fhewn us, that no more was meant than Orpheus*s initiation i and 
that the idea of this fixth book was taken from thence. 

But further, it was cuftomaiy for the poets of the Auguftan age 
to exercife themfelves on the fubjeft of the MyfierieSy as appears 
from Cicero, who defires Atticus, then Jrt Athens, and initiated^ to 
fend to Chilius, a poet of eminence ^, an account of the Elet^nian 
myfteries ; in order, as it would feem, to infert into (bme poem he 
ilvas then writmg f . Thus it appears, that both the ancient and 
contemporary poets afibrded Virgil a pattern for this Yimous epi-» 
fode. 

Even Servius faw thus far into Virgirs deiign, as to fay, that 
mat^ things were here delivered according to tbe profound learning of 
ibe Egyptian tbiology X. And we have fhewn, that the do^rines 
taught in the Myjleries^ were invented by that people. But though 
I fay this was our poet's general defign, in this ^unous epifode, I 
would not be fuppofed to mean, that he followed no other guides 
in the particular circumftances of it. Several of them are borrowed 
from Homer : and feveral from the philofophic notions of Plato : 
fome of thefe will be taken notice of, in their place. 

The great Agent in this affair is the sibyl : and, as a Virgin, 
ihe fuftsuns two principal and diftin£t parts : that of the infpired 
Priejiefs^ to pronounce the oracle (whofe connexion with the 
Mjifleries isjfpoken of above) ; and that of Hieropbant, to conduct 
the Initiated through the whole celebration. 

* See lib* u ep. i6. ad Atticum, Edit. Ox. 4ro. T. IIL p. 13« 
f Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu ETMOAniAnN HATt^IA. lib. i, epift, 9, ad \ti^ 
«uin. Edit. Ox«4to. T. Ill p. 9. On which Vi£boriiis obferves, ** wir^f fcix omiiea excufi, 
*^ quemadtnodum eft in antiqtiis, habeat : ut iiytelligat ritus patrios & inAttutiones 
•* iliius facra familia, & augufta noyfteria, ut inquit Cicero-, ii, Dc legg." 
' X Mulct per altacn icicntiam theologicorum iEgyptiorum. 

. Vol. I. . K k Her 
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l^t $fil part bj^ins, 

Ventum erat ad iimeo, cum Virgo, Po/cerffata^ 

Tempus, air. D;:us, ccce, Deus— 

O tandem magiiis pelagt def\in£ke pefklts, &Cf 

and ends, 
* * Ut primum ceflit furor, & rabida ora quierunt* 

Her fecond part b^ns at, * 

Sate ianguine divi^m, 
Tros Anchifiadc, &c» 
and continues through the whole book. For as we ^ve:obienredi^ 
the Initiated had a guide pr Qondui^lor, called *If/)of i^yi;itf « MvrftfiM>^f» 
^l$p^f indifj^rently of either fex *, who was tq iaftruj^ h^m iiji 
the preparatofy <;eremonie8t and lead' him through, ai^}/ cxphhk to, 
him, all the (hews and reprefentations of the Myfieries. Hence 
Vii^l caJis the.Sit^yl maoi^a sacr&dos,^ ai^d docta co/iCE^ words 
of equivalent fignification : an<) tUs, bccaufe x!t^ M^eries of Ceres 
were alwa;(s,cql^brated. in I^oa^e by feuiale priefhf. Ai^d^as the 
female Myfi^gogfit^ as well; as th^ male:!}^), w;^s devoted* to a fiugle 
life, ib w^s th^; Cumaean Sibyl^ vphp^n hecaUs<C^ 5/^Z/^t. AofVi 
dier rea(bn why a Prieflrefs. is given to. condud: him, is^ becauff: 
Proierplne prefides in this whole affair* A^d the name of th^ 

^ v«K n« Aif#4(#* U^ycH f«r»- SchoL Find. Pythioa. 
f Sochefatyrift, 

Paucse adeo Cereris villas contingere digno^ Jut. Sat. vv 
X HiefophaDta apud Aihcnas eviratur viruno, 3c aeterna debilkatcfU cafivs. Ificnui,^ 
ad Gcroa* Dc Moi^ogaisia, Ctreris facerdotea, virentibus etiam viris, 3f con&ntktui* 
bus, arnica feparatione viduantur. Tertul. De Monogamia, fub finem. Koi rot lEPO- 
^ANTHN t^ T»i lEPO^ANTIAAX, 9^ rif IflGfx*'* ^ «*« ^^f M»« t^^H^^ ix^tt rtpmin' V k 
]^ Tji Aif/AnV «r/MrOiaO«» ra^'rv ^t. Schol. Sophocl. Oedip. CoL v, 674.-;— It was for t];iis 
reafoa that theie female Hierophants were called lkiiXMv«»9 as is well obfenred by the 
^ScfaoU on Find, in Pyth, the Bee being, among the aacxents, the'fymbol of chaftity : 
Qsod nee concubitu induigentu nee corpora fegnes 
In Venerem iblTimt. 

Piieftefs 
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Prieftefs in the Eltttfintan Mytjitrm fliews tllat flic fMropcrty belonged 
to Proferpiiie, thoogh (he was alfo called the PHeftefs of Gctes* 
"The Ancients (fays Porphyrias) called the Priefteffcj of Gerel 
** MfX/crcroi, as being the miulfters or Hierophants of the fubtcrra- 
" neous goddefs ; and Proferpine herfelf, M«XiTAMii; */* And 
-/Eneas addreffes her iti the language of the Afpirant, to the Hlerd- 
phant: 

Potes namque 6nf>nia : nee te 
Nequidqxiam lucis Hecate pr'-efecit Avefiris. 

and (he anfwers miKh in the ftyle of thofe facrcd Miniflers, 

Quod (i tantus amor, &r« 

& i^NSANo juvat uidTtlgere labori ; 
Accipe quse peragenda prius. 

For tnfanm is the fame as Sfyto^acoCf and tfald^ as we are told by 
Strabot'wasan infeprable circumftance in the celebration, of the 
M^eries +. 

The firft inftruftion the Pricftefs gives .^neas, is to fcarch for 
the OOLDEN BOUGH, facred to Proferpine ; 

Aureus & foliis & lento vimlne ramus,* 
yunoni inferna facer. 

Servius can make nothing of this circumftance. He fuppofes it 
might po(Iibly allude to a tree in the middle of the facred grove of 
'Diana's temple in Greece ; where, if a fugitive came for fandluary, 
and could get off a branch from the tree, which was carefully guarded 
Jby the priefts, he was to contend in fingle combat with one of 
them ; and, if he overcame, was to take his place J. Though 
nothing can be more foreign to the matter in que(Hon than this ' 

Ma»t«Iii« De Antro nymph* 

t Tn aV«)V ^ ^<* ^^ OPriArTIKON «r«f» i^ ro Ilax;^u«ir« x^ f^ys^^nlu *^ ri wtgi t«( riX<ttff 
^ruiif.- lib;x. p. 468* B. Edit. Parif. .1620. fol. 

X See note Z, at the end of this Book. ^ 

K k t rambling 
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rambling account, yet the Abbe Banier is content to follow it *^ 
for want of a better ^. But the truth is, under this branchy i& 
figured the wreath ofmyrtley with which the Initiated were crowned, 
at the celebration of the Myjleries \. i. The golden bough is faid 
to be facred to Proferpine, and fo, we are told, was the nyrtle : 
Proferptno only is mentioned all the way ; partly, becauie the 
Jnitiatfon is defcribed as an a£tual deicent into hell ; but princi-' 
pally, becaufe, when the rites of the Myfienes vfcxc performed, 
Ceres and Proferpine were equally invoked; but when the shews 
were reprefented, as in the firft part of this Epifode, then Proferpine 
aloiie prefided* z. The quality of this golden bougb^ with its lent& 
vimine^ admirably defcril^es the tender branches of myrtle. 3. The 
doves of Venus are made to dire£l j£neas to the treb : ^ 

Turn maximus heros 
Matemas agnofcit aves. 

They fly to it, and delight to reft upoti it, as their miftrelsVfavou- 
rite tree. 

Sedibus optatis gemina fuper arbore fidunt. 

For the myrtle^ as is known to every que, was confecrated to Venus. 
And there is a greater propriety and beauty in this difpofition, than 
appears at firft fight. For not only the myrtle, was dedicated to 
Proferpine as well as Venus, but the '^wi llkewife, as Porphyry 
informs us §• 

But the reader may a(k, why is this myrtle-branch reprefented 
to be of gold? not merely for the fake of the marvellous j he may 
be affured. A golden bough was literally part of the facred equi- 
page in the^^j, a burthen which the jf/s^ who carried the myfte- 
rieSf we may be fure, was chiefly proud of. This branch was 

* Explicat. hifion det fables, toI. it. p. 133. Ed. 1715. 
f See note AA, at the end of thi» Book. 
X itvpiftcfffcby tri^'MtM^fAviiftUM^ Schol. Arifloph. Ranis. 

f T9k A ♦iff ^rWf ««f« t) f^Cuv viv f^r1«ff» fci^b u «oXXm tSm/uk tvv $mX^. Hftv yi^ 
«Mk i fMm. VoTifti. Dc Abfi« UbaT. § i6« 

ibmetimes 
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fbmettmes wreathed into a crown, and worn on the head ; at other 
times, it was carried in the hand. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us*, 
from Dionyfius Thrax the gramraarian, that it was an Egyptian 
cuftom to hold a branch in the z&, of adoration. And of what 
kind tbe/e branches were, Apuleius tells us, in his defcriptioa of a 
procefiion of the Initiated in the Mvjleries of Ifis. " Ibat tertius^ 
*^ attollens falmam auro subtiliter foliatam, nee non o^er- 
•* curialem etiatn caduceum+/* The Golden branch j then, and 
the Caduceus were related. And accordingly Virgil makes the for* 
mer do the ufual office of the latter, in affording a free paflage into 
the regions of the dead. Again, Apuleius, defcribing the fifth 
perfon in the prpceffiqn, lays, ** Quintus auream vannum aureis 
«« congeftam r amui^is |/' So that a golden bought we fee, was an 
important implement, and of very complicated intention in the shewr 
of the Mjifieries. 

i^neas having now poffefled himfelf of the Golden bouqh, a 
pailpprt as neceffary to his de/cent as a myrtle crown to initiation^ 

.. (Sed non ante datur telluris operta fubire, 
( Auri^OQtios (][uam quis decerpferit arbore foetus,) 
carries it Into the Sibyl's grot : 

' Et vajtis portat fub teda ^byllae. 

And this was to defign initiation into the lej/er Myfieries : for Dion 
Chryfbftom § tells us, it was performed h olKfi[K»li fitx^Zj in a little 
narrow chapel, fuch a one as we mufl fuppofe the Sibyrs grot to 
be. The Initiated into thefe rites were called MTIT AI, 
He is then led to the opening of the defcent : 
Speluncfls aha fuit, vaftoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. 

"^ ■ myi AirwIUpf i$ rd tm SaX^m rm iJb^ftn n*i wi^nmSm* Strom, lib. y* p, 568. 
p. 414, D. Edit. Sjiburg. 
t Metam. lib* xi. p. jfi^. % Ibid* § Orat« tu 

And 
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And his reception is thus defcribed : 

Sub pcdibus mugire fotum & juga coepta moveri 

Sjrlvartim ; vifaeque canes ululare per umbram^ 

Adventante dea. 
All this is exactly fimilar to the fine dcfcriptibn of the poet Clati* 
dian, where he profefledly, and without difguile, fjpeaks of the 
tremendous entry into thefe myftic Rites : 

Jam mihi cernuutur trepidis delubra moveri 

Sedibus, & claram diipergere fulmina lucem, 

Adventum teflata DeL Jam magnus ab imis 

Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugif 

Cecr opium ; Jan^ajque faces attolUt Ejleusin j 

Angues Triptolemijinduntj & fcjuamea curvis 

Colla levant attrita jugii— 

Ecce procul temas Hecate variata figuras 

Exoritui:** 

Both thefe defcriptions agree exa£lly with the relations of the an^ 

cient Greek writers on this fubjedt* Dion Ghrylbftom, ipeaking of 

initiation into the M)iflerieSy gives us this general idcaof it : Juft fo 

/^ it is, as when one leads a Greek or Barbarian to bt miiaatedlii a 

^* certain myftic dome, excel&ig in beauty zxtA. toiBgtftific^nce ; 

^* where he fees mmiy myftic fights, and hears in the fame manner 

** a multitude of voices ; where darknefs and light alternately af- 

*^ fed his feaies ; and a thoufand other uncommon things prefent 

•* themfelves before him +." 

Our poet next reUtes the fanatic agitation of the Myjagoguc^^ on 

thisoccafton: 

Procul, o procul eftci profani^ 

Conclamat Vates, totoque aBfiftiteluco. 

Tantum efFata furens antro fe immifit aperto. 

•* J)c raptu Profcrp, fob initio. 

\ Tx^^ ^ o/«oioir» va^tf iiTK »vl|pa*'£XXiiye(, n B»{C«f«y ^%Ta%4u VAfaAttJ; f*( iwnnop r%$mciwotp 
^ri^^vS Ke»^^ll «^ fAtyr^fi, woXXa fut o^wyla /u/r«>c« d^i«|ka1ay ^reXXwi' 1^ dU««^ rourritfv •^ifvivr,' <r«or«( 

So 
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So again, Claudian^ wi^e'be coittiter&its the raptures and ado* 
nifliment of the Initij^teJ^ and throws hixnfelf, as It were, like the 
$il)y L, into th£ middle of the fcene : 

Grefius removete, profani, 

. .]fuxx fwor &ua)ano$ noftro de pe£lore fenfus 
Expulit* , 

The PRocuL, o pRoctJL ESTE, PKOFANi of the Sibyl, iaa literal 
tranflation of the formula ufed by the Myftagogue, at the opening 
oi iht Myfieries : 
,: ^ EKAS» EEAS EilTp^ BEBHAOI. 

But now the poet having determined to accompany his Hera 
through all tbe myAeriavi$ ritespf his/mr/^/T^ir, and confciousof 
the imputed impiety, in bringing them out to open day, flops 
ihort in his narration, and breaks out into this folemn apology : 

Dii, quibus impeiium eft animarum, umbrasque filentes ;. 
£t Chaos & Phlegethon loca node filentia late. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui : fit numine veftro 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine merias— 

And here let i^e obferve^ that this pretended appreheniion of the 
Ancients, that they were doing an imlawful thing when they re- 
vealed the fecrets of the Realm of Dis, arofe from the cuftom of 
the Myfteries,^ where thefe figlits were reprefented. For they had| 
none of thefe fcruples where they fpeak of the Habitations of the 
Celeftial Gods. Claudian, who (as we have obferved) profefles 
openly to treat of the Eleufinian Myfteries, at a time when they 
were in little veneration, yet, in compliance to old cuftom,. ex*, 
cuies his undertaking in the fame manner : 

Dii, quibus in numerum, &r. 
Vos mihi facrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Bt veftrt fecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor, quo duflra ferox Profcrpina raptu 
Pofiedit ^otale Chaos ; quantafque per oras 
Sollicito genetrix erraveritanxia curfu ; 

Undo 
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Unde datse populis leges, et, glande relida^' . i ^ 
Ccflerit inventis Dodonia quercus ariftis *. * ' 

Had the revealing the Mgfienes been as penal at Rome, as it was hk 
Greece, Virgil had never ventured on this part of his poem* But 
yet it was efteemed impious + ;. and what is more, it wa» in&dious. 
•— vetabo qui Cereris facrum 
Vulgarit arcanas, fub iifdem 
- * Sit trabibus fragilemque mecuxn« 

Solvat phafelum— — Hor. 

He therefore does it covertly ; and makes this apology to fuch as 
faw into his meaning. 
The Hero and his Guide now enter On their journey ; i 

Ibant obfcuii fbla fub nodte per* umbras : 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis : ubi ccelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, & rebus nox abftulit atra colorem. 

This defcription will rec^ve much light from a paflage in Lucian's 
dialogue of the Tyrant. As a company made up of every condition 
of life are voyagmg together to the other world, Mycillus breaks 
out and fays ; ^' Blefs us ! how dark it is ! What is become of the 
*« fair Megillus ? In this fituation, who can tell, whether Sim* 
** n}iche or Phrync be the hand(bmer ? Every thing is alike, and 
^* of one colour ; there is no room for comparing Beauties. My 
•* old cloak,, which but now prefented to your eyes fo irregular' 
** a figure, is become as honourable a wear as his Majefty*s purple. 
** They are, indeed, both vanilhed J, and retired together under 

/•^*the 

* Dc raptu Profcrpinac, lib; i. fub init, 

f Athents initiatns [Augqftus] cum poftea j^om^ pro trtbiipali de privikgio ftcerdo- 
tuzn Atticae Cereris cognofcerer, & quzdem iccretoria proponercntur, dimifib conciHo U 
corona circumftantiuro, foliis audiit difceptantes. Sueton. lib. ii. 0<flav« Aug, cap. 93. 

X The original has a peculiar elegance. *A^ANH 70^ xfA^u, 5rc. atludcs tQ the ancient 
Greek notions concerning the /tj! mattrr^ \9hich they called '«f«>i() i»9^^,> as 'being 

without 
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** the fame coven But my friend, the Cynic, where are You ! 
<* give me your hand : you are initiated in the Eleusiniak mys- 
♦* T£Ri£s. Tell me nowy do you not think this very like the blind 
^ march the good company make there f Cy. Ob^ extremely: and fee y 
^* here corner one of the Furies y as I guefs by her equipage^ her torch, 
« and her terrible looks ♦.•' 

The Sibyl, on their approach to the mouth of the cave» had ad* , 
vifed ^neas to fummon up all his courage, as being to undergp 
the fevereft trial : 

Tuque invade viam, vagiiiaque eripe ferrum : 
. Nunc animis opus, .£nea, nunc pe^ore firmo; 

Thefe trials were of two forts : the encountering real labours and' 
difficulties; and the being expofed to imaginary and falfe terrors/ 
This latter was objected to all the Initiated in general : the other' 
was referved for Chiefs and Leaders. On which account, Virgil 
defcribes them both, in their order ; as they were both to be under* 
gone by his Hero. The real labours are figured under thefe words : 

Veftibulum ante ipfum, primifque in faucibus Orci, 
Ludtus & ultrices pofuere cubilia Curas : 
Pallentefque habitant Morbi f , triflifque Senedlus, 

without the qualtties of farm and c^kur. The inreAing Matter with thefe qaalittet, was 
the produdion of bodies, the r» f oufo^m : and their diflblution, a return to a ftate of 
invifibility.—iU 'a^ANEI: x*'^" •'^ ^-iW^iifls as the pretended Merc, Trifmag. has it, 
cap. xt. Matter^ in this fiate of in?xfibility, was, by the earlier Greeks, called *AAH£« 
Afterwards, the ftate itfelf was fo called; add at length it came to fignify the abode of 
departed fpirits, 

^mX»« •«>'« y»C <^<ns «^ VfXP«« ^ ^^^ •^i M^i'9 «^ nmJOSo^ «XX' ikf^rl «|i6mm», wf^n^p 

lr^9^yi^, iYivf\enn^ T^BASTSINIA, ^ OMOXA ToTc i«^« JvOiJf #m J^r; RYN. iS Xi>«K« rift 

Xuciani Cataplus^ T. I, p. 443. Edit. Reit^ii, 4% Amllel. i743» 

t Q^\tlu is miftaken- in fappoSng pallentefque, &c« a met^tumjfm Had this been the 
defcrtption of ^n Uf/pifai he had. been right: Fpr then, indeed, la th^fe woids, the 
C4mfi wonid have been put for Che efiff. 

"VoL.I. LI Et 
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Et metvSf & maloivadaFameSt & turpts EgeiUs : 
T^ribiles viAi .ibrnw ; Lethumquei LaJbofquet 
Turn conianguioeus Lethl Sopor, & mala mentis. 
Gaujdiai mortifuiunque adverfo ia limine Bellum,. 
Ferreicjuc E^umenidum thalamic & Difeordia demcns---'^.-^ 

To underftand the force of this defcription, it will be ncceflaiy to 
tranfcriba the account the ancients have left us of the probationary- 
trials in the M^fierks of MiTHKAS, wfaofe participation was more 
particularly afpired to, by Chiefs and Leaders of armies ; whence 
thefe Initiated were commonly called the soz^diers op Mithras *» 
^* No one, fays Nonnus, could be initiated into thefe Mjfierits [of 
^* Mithras] till he had pailed gradually through the probationary 
^^ labours [by which he was to acquire a certain apathe and fano* 
V tity.] There were eighty degrees of thefe labours^ from le^ t<> 
^^ gre^iter : and when (he afpirant has gone through them aU, he i» 
^^ initiated. Thefe laboyrs are--»to pafs through fire^ to ondure oqU^ 

hunger, and thirft, to undergo mvich journeyings; and^ ia a 

word, every toil oi this nature +•'* 

The fecond fort of trial were the pame t^rorsy of the Myfieries ; 
and thefe, Virgil reprefents next. And to ^iflinguifli them from 
the figurative defcription of the real labours preceding, he feparatcs 
the two accounts by that fine circumftaiice of the tree (f dnamsy 
which introduces the fecond fort : 

In medio ramos annofaque brachta pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens : quam fedem (omnia vulgo 

* Erut)eicitc Roman! comfnilitenet ejot, jam oon ab ipfo jii4ioaiidt\ fed ab aliqoo. 
MiTSRA MiLiTS : qui cum initiatur id fpdso, 8tc. TertuU. De corona militit. 

f m ibmUu if r«( tit "Mv tiXs^m*, %t ^ «^npov ha rS> fiaifjkSr rtff x9XAa%mi «m^9oi. 

iia ohnTofUi wo^x«(, kJ »TXii hm maaSt rSf rmirmf. Nonnuf, in Secnndam Naziamx. Stclc- 
tcnticam. And again he fayt, «^ils » ihtflm nhMm ri^.tfi lij0^ nXcU^ , $i fA hi mmoif 
«•> M^4n^ mm^jdAoH ItMm UtHU'UM tlm^ Inn, Uc. 

Vana 
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Vana tenere ferunt, fbliifque ibb ooinilMis bttient. /* 

Multaqtie praeterea variorum modftra ^raniif), ^ 

Cetitauri iii 'foribus ftabulant^ Scyllaa^ue biforttss, 
£t Centura geminus Briareus & beliua Lenia^ ; 
Horreadum ftridens, flammifque/ artnAta Chioaasra : 
GorgoMs^ Hai^yaequey Sc forma tricofporid umbr»« 

r 

Thefe terrthiks ^ifu forma zre the , fame .which 1%/Ai, In the 
place quoted above, calls cckkaicol» rag i^oppcig (pecTfjutJuj as they were 
ieen in the entrance of the Myfieries ; and which Celfus tells us, 
were likewise prefented in the Bacchic rite8 ; roff i y tpu^ B<»ic;^ijMUj^ 

But it is reafonable to fuppofe, that though theie things had the 
ufe here aiSgned to them, it was fome circumflance in the'recon? 
dite phyfiology of the Eaft, which preferred them to this ilation. 
We are to confider then this dark entrance into the Myjiertes^ a^s a. 
ceprefentation of the Ch aos» thus defcribdd : 

Ibant obfcuri fola fub no£le per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuus &: tnania regoa. 

And amongft the iever^l Powers invoked by the Poet, at his en* 
trance on this fcene. Chaos is one : 

Di, quibus imperium eft animorum umbraeque filentes : 
£t Chaos & Phlegethon, loca nodie tacentia late. 

Now a fragment of Berofus, preferved by George Syncellus, de- 
fcribes the ancient Chaos, according to the phyfiology of the 
Chaldeans, w this tnanner,^^^^ There tvas a time, they fay* when 
*• all was water andxferkncfs. And thefe gave birth and hatntation 

'^ to MOKSTKOUS ANIMALS OF MIXED FORMS AND SPECIES. For 

^^ there were men with two winga, others with four, and ibmo 
^* again with double faces. Some had the horns of goats, fome . 
^^ their legs, and ibme the legs of horfes ; others had the hind- 

* Origen. contra Celf. lib. ir, p. 167* 

luX % " parts 
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f* parts of horlcSy atid the fore*parts of men, like the hippocen-i- 
^* taurs. There were bulls with bumao heads, tlogs with four 
*« bodies endii^ in fiflies, horfes with dogs heads ; and meny and 
" other creatures with the beads and bodies of horfes^ and with the 
^< tails of'jifbes. And a number of animals, whofe bodies were a 
^' MONSTROUS COMPOUND of the diifimilar parts of beafts of various 
** kinds. Together with thefe, werefifhes, reptiles, ferpents, .and 
^^ other creatures, which, by a reciprocal tranflation of the parts to 
" one another, became all portentoufly deformed : the pidlures and. 
•* reprefentations of which were hung up iii the temple of Belus* 
** A woman ruled over the whole, whofe name was Omoroca, la 
**. the Chaldee tongue Thalath, which, in Greek, fignifies the Sea ; 
«• and (on account of their powerful connexion) the Moon *.** 
This account feems to have been exadly copied in the Myjieries^ aa 
appears from the defcription of the poet : 

Multaque praeterea variarum mondra feraruoa 
Centauri in foribus ftabulant, Scyllaeque biformes^ 
£t centum geminus Briareus, & belluac Lerhae 
Horrcndum ftridens, flammifque armata Chimasra : 
' Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, & forma tricorporis umbrar» 

The CANINE figures have a confiderable flation in this region of 
monft^rs : And he tells us, 

— vifeque canes ululare per umbram : 

'Mmt tx'^'U ftfoyof •S»d«»* ^A^tMi yi^ ^wii^t ymMmtj bUn ^ >$ rS^t^^ ^ J^vp«n^(.<— r^ 
pit aiySt rakn ^ m^ tx,wl»it r^ H Iw^i^ipimu rmi 21 vm owUrat fular iti^t^rmt ra H ifAWftaim 
MftiTift S( iTTe«i«V^(»c rwt liia9 i7ni*« ZtfoyotnOqPM Si a^ ravfrn^^ oaQf^m tufalui^ fx»v1a(* ^ 

imxmav^ Km& A Uir^np99 ZoAfw Georg. Syncel. Chrodogr* 

which 
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which Plecho explains ^ in his fchoila oi>. the magic qrades of Zoro- 
after.' ^^It. i^ tl^e^cuftom, in, the cele^tion of the M^eries^ to 
*^ prefent before many of the Initiated, phantafms of a canine 
^^ figure^ and other monftrous (hapes and. appearances */* 

The woman^^ w.hofe ixxm^ ^balatb coincides with that of the 
MoQfif was the UecflU of theiGr^eks, who is invoked by ^neai on 
this pccafiqn.: j . ; r -t -^ 

. Voce votans Hecaten c^h Erebac^^ potentem. 

Hence terrifying vifions were called Hecateaf. The reafbn why 
Hecate, or the Moon, came to be one of the Governeflcs in thefe 
rites, was, becaufe fome had placed Elyfium in the Moon; the 
Elyiian fields being from thence called the folds of Hecate. The 
ancients called Hecate, J^iva trifqrmis. And Scaliger obferves 
that this word Tbalatb^ which Syncellusj or Berofus, lays, was 
equivalent to the Mooii, fignifiesxRiA* 

^ And now we foon find the Hero in a fright ; ?; 

Corripit hic fubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
iEiieas, ftri£tamque aciem venientibus ofFert. 

With thefe afFeftions the Ancients reprefent the Initiated 35 poffeflcd 
on his firft entrance, into thefe holy Rites. «* Entering now into the 
** myftic dome (fays Themiftius) he is filled with horror and 
** amazement. He isfeized with fblicitude, and a total perplexity: 
** he is unable to mqve a ftcp forward, and at a Jofs to find the en- 
^« trance to that road which is to lead him to the place he afpires to. 
** Till the Prophet [the vate{\ or Conduftor, laying open the vef* 
'* tibule of the temple |** — Ta the fame purpofe Proclus; " — As 

* EM« «»r$ ••XX^r^ tu9 .tf^^tn fcdita^i nala r«s nXiUs lanih rtfa, i^ aXXwc «XX^7a t»{ 
+ SchoL Apollon. Argon. 1. iih r. S59. 

wgo^imi isfM^ «MTiW«€ ra mfoviXsum rS 99m. Orat. IQ Pgtcenw 

"in 
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^« ift the moft holy Myjkrref^ before the foehe of the teyftlc vifion^, 
*• there is a terror infufed oirer the minds of the Initiatedt to,** 

The adventurers come now to the banks of Coc}rtus. »£neas Is- 
furprized at the (rrowd of ghofts which hover round it, and ap))ear 
impatient fbr a paflage. His Guide tdls him they are thofe who 
have not had the rites of (epulture performed to their mane^ land 
{o are doomed to Wander up and down for a hundred years^ before 
they be permitted to crofs the river : 

Nee ripas datur hornrndas^ nee rauca flueota 
Tranfportare privily quam iedibus ofla quierunt* 
CentuM errant annoi^ Volitantque bs»c litora ckcom. 
Turn demum admilSi ftagna exoptata revifunt. 

We are not to think this old notion took its rife from the vulgar 
fuperftition. It was one of the wifeft contrivances of ancient poli- 
tics ; and came originally from Egypt, the fountainrhead of iegif* 
lation. Thoie profound mafters of wifdom, in proje^ling for the 
common good^ found nothing would more contribute to the fafety 
of their fellow citizens than the public and folemn interment of 
the dead; as without this provifion, private murders might be eafily 
and (ecurely committed. They therefore introduced the cuftom of 
pompous funeral rites : and, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us^ 
were of all people the moft circumftantially ceremonious in the ob- 
fervance of them. To fecure thefe by the force of Religion, as 
Well as civil cuftom, they taught, that the dece^ed could not re- 
tire to a place of reft, till thefe rites were performed. Thfe notion 
fpread fo wide, and fixed its roots fo deep, that the fubftance of the 
fuperftition remains, even to this day, in moft civilized countries. 
By fo effe£kual a method did the Legislature gain its end^ the fecu- 
rity of the citizen. There is a circumftance in claffical antiquity 

la Flat. Theot. lib.iiu cap.iS. 

' which 
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vfb^h w31 fufficientlj iuform v& of how great moment thefe rites 
vrefp efteemed^ Homj^b^ Sophocles^ and Euripibes, are confefled 
to be the grea^teft mafters of their art, and to have given us the befl: 
models of it. Y^t^ hi the judgement of modern critics, the fimer^l 
rites for Pati^qcluSt in the Iliad, and for Ajax and Polynices, iu the 
Ajax and the Phoenicians, are a vicious continuation of the ftory, 
which violates the unif^-^of the aQion. But they did not confider, 
that funeral rites were anciently deemed an infeparable part pf the 
Heroes ftory : And therefore thofe great mafters of defign could 
not underftand the adiion to be complete, till that important office 
to the dead was difpatched *. Nay fo dreadful was the apprehenfion 
of the want ^? fungal Rstesj that the Hiftorians tell us, k was one 
of the principal eaufes of the Spartan balhfulnefs, in that War in 
which Tyrtitm was employed to reftore them to their ancient gpi* 
rit* Who when be h^ diffipated this fuperftitious terror by the 
loagiq of his martial numbers^ thery rufhed on to the charge with 
z. reiblution to conquer or to die^ . 

5ut the Egyptian Sage found, afterwards, another ufe in this 
opinion '; atid byartfuUy tunning it to a puniflimeut on infolvent 
debtors, ftrengthened public credit, to the great advantage of com- 
meifc4, and confequently of pivil cammuuity. For, infteadofthat 
g^nor^l cuftom of moden^ barbarians to bury ixiiolvents alive,, this 
polite and humane people had a law of greater efficacy, which dc- 
vii^^ burial to them wh^ij dead. And here the learned Marfham 
f^ms to be miftflken,^ when he fuppofes,. that the Grecian opiniotn 
of the W9Qderii)g of unburied ghofts arofe from this interdl<^iou of 
i^pulchral rites "f*. Q« ^ contrary it appears, that 'the law waa 

&AMfMiliwi^HfvT9»f»yifW<>'i^4«« Herod, lib. ii. cap. 136* .Edit. Qale, p. i4.a. 
lln. 8. 

f Ab interdidae apud ^gyptios fepulturs poena, inoleyic apud Grsecos optnio infe« 
pukonun cofporum animas it Charoote non e& admiffaK Canpn Chronicuiy. Secu- 
liim xi» fee. 3^ 

founded 
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founded on the opinion; originally Egyptian, and not the opiuioa 
on the law ; ' for the law had no other fanflion than the opinion* 

In a word, had not our poet conceived it a matter of much im- 
portance, he had hardly dwelt fo long upon it, or returned again to 
it ♦, or laid fo much ftrefs on it, or made his hero (b attentively 
confider it : 

Conftitit Anchifa fatus, & veftigia preffit, 

MULTA PUTANS. 

But having added, , 

-— Sortemque animo miferatus iniquam ; 

and Servius commented, " Iniqua enim fors eft punirr propter ake- 
*' nus negligentiam : nee enim quis culpa fua caret (epulchro;'* 
Mr. Bayle cries out +, *« What injuftice is this ! was it the fault of 
" thefe fouls, that their bodies were not interred ?*' But neither 
of them knowing the origin of this opinion, nor feeing its ufe, the 
latter afcribes that to the blindnefs of Religion, which was the 
iffue of wife Policy. Virgil, by his^&ri iniqua ^ means no more 
than that in this, as well as in feveral other civil inftitutions, a 
public benefit was often a private injury. 

The next thing obfervable is the ferry-man, Charon ; and he, 
the learned well know, was a man of this world, an Egyptian of a 
well-known CharaiSfeer. This People, like the reft of mankind, in 
their defcriptions of the other world, ufed to copy from fbmething 
they were well acquainted with in this. In their funeral rites, 
which, as we obferved, was a matter of greater moment with them 
than with any other people, they ufed to carry their dead over the 
Nile, and through the marih of Acherufia, and there put them 
into fubterraneous caverns; the ferry-man employed in this bufinefs 
being, in their language, called Charon. Now in their Myfteriis^ 
the defcription of the paflage into the other world waa borrowed. 



• Ver. 373. & fcq, 

f Refponf. aux Quefi. d^on Provincial, p. iii. cap. ai* 
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«s^ was natural, from the circamftances of their funeral rites. So 
&at the Chardn ^^Ancf might vcrf ^eW refiife to charge his Boat 
with tho(e whom hh namefake a^e had not admitted. And it 
might he eafily proved, if there Vvas occafion, that the Egyptians 
themfelves transferred thefe realities into the MTOOr, and not the 
Greeks^ as later writers generally imagine. 
" Chaspotk is iippeafed at the fi^ht of the golden bough : 

^ ^ Ille'admiransvenerabile doniim 
Fatalis virgae, longo post tempore ^ifum. 

fiiit it is reprefented as the paiiport of all the ancient Heroes who 
had defcended into hell ; how then could it be faid to be longo poji 
tempore vifumy jEneas being fo hear thd times of thofe Heroes ? To 
tfxplain this, we m'uft have in mind what hath been faid above of a 
perfeft l^awgiver*s being held out in JEntzs^ and of Auguftus*s 
beibg delineated in the Trojan chief. So that here Virgil is point* 
lOg to bis Mafter ; and what he would infinuate, is, that the Roman' 
emperor, initiated in the Eleufinbn rites, fhould, in a later age,' 
rival the fame of the firft Grecian Lawgivers. 

But i£neas hath now croiied the river, and is come into th^ 
proper regions of the dead. The firft Apparition that occurs is the 
dog Cerberus : 

Uasc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perfbnat, adverfb recubans immanis in antro. 

This is plainly one of the phantoms of the My/ieries^ which, Pletho . 
tells us above, was in the ihape of a ilog, wjvtiifii rW. And in the 
fable of Hercules*s defcent into hell, which, we have (hewn, fig- 
nified no more than his Initiation into the Mjifieries^ it is faid to 
have been, amongft other thmgs, for fetching up the dog Cerberus. 
The Prophetefs, to appeaie his rage, gives him a medicated cake, 
which cafls him into a (lumber : 

Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle foporatam et medicatis frugUms (ffam 
Objicit. 
Vol. I. Mm Iq 
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In the Mjj/ifriits ^ IVophpoUiy (wfip w«s fai^^p l»iBu;!W fe3r:Cef»jS*t 
thiit hf as I luadcrftand it^ Ip deiiva 1^ ru;e9^ fr<^ th? Eie«6(iwi) 
th^ Initial pajrr)e4 t|iq ian^e fort of v^k^ed 4Z^$ to ^pMi« 
tbe ibrpctits Ji^ met with ia bi^ paflagc f , Tartullidn» wl^ give« 
^.Mjfi^rJ^s to tbp tlevH; 4n4 v^iy cquitaWy, ?8 the good maq 
makes him the author of all t^i^^ ^9Mi th/u^rm^^n^ thft^^er^ 
ing up of thefe (^|o^% ]4Mra^, ^hpfi^^f obUti^mnii %. Tl^if.iii qvf- 
tion was of poppy-feed^ rpade up with bQO?|r ; ai)<i io I underftand 
medkatisfrugibuSj hero, on the authority of thq poet kinjielf, who, 
in the fourth book, m^ke$ the prieftefs of Veiuis prepare the fapv; 
treat for the dragon who gyarded the HeQperian fruit : 

^par^ens huoji^a jncJJ^ fppQriferwnque p^avef, 

Mtmeyt as we have ihewn above, was facred to Proferpine, who on 
that account was caUed Mixl]^^; and ^^ ptppy was ooufecrated 
to Ceres : ^^ Cereale Papaver,** faya .Virgil ; on which words Senium 
t|>w comments: ^^ VeL quad' eft nful, ficvt fnioientum, vei qoo^ 
^f Ceres ilfa eft ^ oUitioocin dolofis;' nam ob raptUra Proierpinsa^ 
^* vigiliis defatigata, guftatb. oe4t£)xi eft in foporem §.^* 

9ut, without doubt, riio images, which the fpifcated juice of 
poppy pre&nts to the fancy, was one reafoa why this drug baii a 
place in the ceremonial of the shews : not improbably, it mighl 
be given to fome at leaft of the Imtiatidy to aid the impreffion of 
thofe myftic vifions which palTed before theiQ. For that ibmeChing 
lik^ this wa>s done, that is, giving medicated drugs to the Aipirants, 
we are informed by Plutarch-; who ipeakjs of a (hrub called JLeu- 
cophyllus ufed in the. celebration of the Maries of Hecati^- which 
drives men into a kind of frenzy » and makesr them confefs all the^ 

♦ Aij^iHei— rfF Tf»pi*f fci •!»«« T^n Paufim. S<Bor. c. 39, pag. 790. Edit, Kuhnii, foliO| 
Lip£i 1696. 
f M•^•rlSll]atf iT<£y»»lt( h raXf xfr>r>, i^toJS^ lf«4ib»*mwPkilaf. Viu ApolL L viik c. l$b 
X Dc praefcr.- adver. hsret, 
§ Ad lib. i« Georg. \tT. 11 a. 

wick- 
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i^idssitll^fsr'tht^y hA^ dcmi tff' infetsdfA /Md d&nfijffi&h «)^ cA^ tie* 
<effaiy^|irej)ffratiVe' fof imffkeioih ' ^ "^ 

' The regions, according to Virg&*8 Typography, Are dividied krtd 
fhree pai^b' V* i. Pumo^AftoR y. 2.' Tart arv«. 3-. EfirVsiifM. For 
Delphobus (in the firft) fays, 

* Dl^cedim, Ext i: kao numeruto, ' redditque tenebf is ** 

^4* U tte {eqond, it is faid of Thefeus^ . 

• /t Sedety JBt9SjwMt]ue fedebic 

Infelix Thefeust 

The Myfterles divided tjamtikvia Aid €uiir vksiavfir^^ So Plato, in the 
I^ajg^f qjooted aboye (where hefpeaks of what was taught m> 
the Mj^rJes) talks of fouls {ticking fafl in mire and fiith, and 
Ijemfuning in darkoeis^ tiU* a loi^ ^^^ ^ y^^^ ^^^ pwged and pu- 
rified them ; and Celfus, in Origen |, fays, that the Myfteries tai^t 
*jfafbiP^'?^t 9^ eterual puniihmeBts* . 

Of all the three States this of Tarfarus only was eternal. There. 
was, indeed, another^ in the ancient pagan theology, which had 
the fame relation to Elyfium, that Tartarus had to Purgatory^ the 
extreme of reward, as T^rtatus of punilhment,. But then this 
ftate was not in the IhfernaT re^ons, but in Heaven. Neither was 
it the lot of CQinmon Men, bur referved for Heroes and damons ; 
Beinjg^ of a lupeiior order, fuch as Ffei^ul^s, Ba^ch\}s,^d. who 
Became Gods oti thar adkiiffion^ iilto Hebv6ii^, #het^ Aethtii^yfis'^ 
rite cbitfequence of'tfieir deification* 

*^Gfcero dffHngtirfties the two orders of ibul&, according ih th6' 
v\il^r Theology; in thi> manner ;• ^ Quid aiifem ex hcnninum 
•*^genere cenfecratos, licut* Herctilem & casterbs coli lex jubet, in- 
^^ dicat omniim quidem okSfiOskBkt&rta&s efie*^ f^TiuM ikitfORVM* 

• But ihe nature «i4 md of tftU fnfg^xotf the poet ddcriber at hrgt^jbom ver. 736, 
to ver. 745, . 

t See note (J) p.'*e9r , } Set note (f) p «*^ 



' I m Lcgg. lib. ii. cap. ix 
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. And here k is to Qur purpqfe t9 pbiervc, thatp tbe^V^n^es and 
Vices9 which ftock thefe three Divifions with inhabitants^; ar^ 
fuch as more immediately afFed: Society. A plain proof that the 
poet followed the views of the Legiflator, the inftitutpr of th& 
MyfterUs. , ; * i 

Pur GATOR Yy the firil divifiont . is inhabited by fuicides, extrava- 
gant lovers^ and ambitious warriors : And, in a word, by all thofe 
who had indulged the violence of their paflions ; which made thttk 
rather wretched than wicked. It is remarkable that amongft thefe 
we find one of the Initiated ^ 

Cererique facromPdlybdeten.'; ': 

This was agreeable to the public doftrine of the MyflerteSf which' 
taught, that initiation With virtue procured men ^reat advantages' 
over others, in d future ftate ; but that without virtue, it was of tio^ 
avail; ■ • ' ^ ■- c ,- . .'*'■, ^ 

Of all thefe diforders, the pofet hath more diftindly^ nAirked out* 
the miferv of Suicide : 

.Proxima deinde tenent mcefti loca, qui fibi lethum . 
Infontes peperere manu, lucemque perofi 
Projecere auihias. Quam vellent aef Kere in' alto . 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores ! 

Here he keeps clofe to the myfteries; which not only forbad. 
Juiclde^ but taught on what account it was crim;naL .^^Thatj 
^^ which is faid in the mysteries (fays, Plato) concerning theie* 
*^ matters of man*s being placed in a certain watch or flarion, which 
<* it is unlawful to fly fronn or forfake, is a profound dodrine» 
•f aiid not eafily fathomed*." Infontes^ ixf^ the Poet, to difHn? 
guifh Suicides (properly fo called), from tl^kfife whoQi the Lavvs. 
condemned to be their own Executioners : for this inhuman treat* 

» *0 ^^ S» h AnOPPHTOlS Xfyfjuut^* mnfi «^»» A^, m^ h *mk pf^ W^A a* tt^ftf^ ^ 

fhxd. p. 6i« Scr. eAi lonp. u 8c^ aote BB» at the end of thu ^flolu.f 
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ment was amongfl the capital mfli^ious^ in the Criminal Code of 
the Ancients". 

• Hitherto all goes well. Bat what muft we fay to the poet*s 
putting new-torn infants^ and men falfely condemned^ into his pur- 
gatory ? For though the fmtb and inquifition of modern Rome fend 
many of both forts into a place of punifliment, yet the genius of 
ancient paganifm had a gentler afpeft. It is, indeed^ difficult to 
tell what thefe inmates have to do here. L#et us confider the cafe 
of the infants ; and if we find it can only be cleared up by the ge- 
neral view of things here given, this will be confidered as another 
argument for the truth of our interpretation of the Descent : 

Continuo audita voces^ vagitus et ingens^ 
Infistntumque animal flentes in limine primo : 
Quos dulcis vitae exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abftulit atra dies, Scfunere merfit acerbo. 

Thefe appear to have been the cries and lamentings that, Proclus 
tells us, were heard in the Myfteries*. So that we only want to 
know the original of fo extraordinary a circumftance# Which I take 
to have been juft fuch another provifion of the Lawgiver for the 
fecurity of infancy, as that zhout funeral rites was for the adult. 
For nothing could more engage Parents in the care and prefervation 
of their young, than fo terrible a do£lrine. . Nor are we to imagine^ 
that their natural fondnefs needed no inforcement, or fupport : fBr 
that moft degenerate and hornd practice among the ancients, of 
EXPOSING INFANTS, was univerfalf; and had almoft erafed i»ar^ 
taJity from the minds of the beft inftru£ted, and inJlinS from the 
breafts of the moft tenderly afie^ed |. St. Paul feems to have had 
this in his eye, when he accufed the pagan world of being without 

* IUMT^cfiiT«efoKr»ffitTiKtf(ePHNO£ ^tffTMM wmfftoA^m^u In Comment, io Platoak 
Remp. lib. x. 

f See note CC, at the end of this Book. 

X See what hat been further iaid on this fubjea B. L SeO. 4* 
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jiATUjLAL AFPtCTioN*, It needed therefore the ftrongeA and fevereft 
check : and I am well perfuaded it occafioned this counterplot of the 
Magtftrate^ in order to give iaftind £iir plaj, and ^call back ba- 
nidied nature. Nothing, indeed, could be naore worthj of his care r 
for the d^rudion of children^ as Pericles finely obfervod of yoiidi^ 
is //'ir cuttif^ (iffthe^ringfr$m the. year. AcGordiBgly we are tcM 
b;? Piodcxrus^ tha/t the Egyptiaoa had a. law f againdft this nanatmal 
pra^iee» which law he oun^bers amongft the fingularilies of that 
highly policied natbo. ^ They are obHged (fays he) to bring up 
*^ all thseir children^ in orcfcr tot render the country poipwlous ; .thia 
*' being^ efboon^l the: befl means of making fbtes flDuriibiiig and 
*^ happy :]:.*' And Tacitus fpeaks of the prohibitioa asao»lefs^iin- 
gular amongft the Jews : ^^ Ajugeiuls multitudim coululitur. Nam 

*^ & NECARE Q^EMQSAM SX ONATIS» NfiVAS §/* 

Here again Mr. Bayle is much fcandaUzed : ^^ The firft thing 
*' which we meet on the entrance into the other world, is the fta-, 
** tion affigned to infants, who cried and lamented without 
•« ceafing ; and next to that^ theftation of men unjuftly condemned 
** to death. Now what could be more (hocking or fcandalous than 
•' the punifliment of thofe little creatures, who had yet committed 
** no fin, or of thofe perfbns whofe innocence had been oppreiled 
*^ by calumny II ?'* The firft difficulty is already cleared up: the 
fecond (hall be confidered by and by. But it is no wonder Mr. Baylis 
could not digeft. this doctrine of the infants ; for I am much mif- 

" ^ I Cor, u 31. t Sec note DD, at the end of thi» BooV. 

fi6iK,«f*€ t^ifc^/AMUy x/^^ " ^ mlxiwtm Lib. i. Hiftor« 

§ Tacit. Hift. lib. V. 

II La premiere chofe que i*on rencontroit a IVntree dei Enfers, ^toit'la ftation itM 
petits enfansy qui ne ceffoient de pleurer, & puis celle des perfooDes injuftement coa« 
damnees ^ la mort. Quoi de plus choquant, de'plus fcandaleux, que la peine de<:ei 
petites creatures, qui n'avoieat encore commis nul peche ; ou que la peine de ceux, dont 
I'lnnoceace avoit ete opprimee par la calomnie. Refponf. aux Q^xfi. d*un Proir. p. 3. 
cap. xxii« 

taken, 
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taken, if it did not (lick with Plato himfelf ; who^ relating the 
Vifion ^ EruSj the Pampbilianj concerning the diftributton of re^ 
wards and pumihments in another life, when he comes to the con^ 

dition of infants^ pailes it over in thefe words : " But of chil^ 

*^ dren who died in their infancy^ he reported certain other things 

** NOT WORTHY TO BB REMEMBERED *." £rUS*S aCCOUnt of what 

he faw in another world, was a fummary of what the Egyptians 
taught in their Maries concerning that matter. And I make no 
doubt but the thing not worthy to be remembered^ was the do£trine 
of irfants in purgatory : which appears to have given Plato muck 
fcandal> who did not, at that time at leaft, refle£): upon its original 
and ufe* But here let us take notice, for the honour of hum anitt^ 
that while Pagans both 0I4 and new could be (hocked at this puni(h«> 
meat, modem papiftsy to the eternal difgrace of Superstition, can 
condemn unbaptifed I^ifants, without remorf^i to infinitely greater* 

But now, as to the falsely condemned, we muft feek another 
folution : 

H06 juxta, £ilfo damnati crimine mortis ; 

Nee vero hae iiote forte datae, fine judice fedes* 

Quseiitor Minos urnammovet: ille filentum. 

Cocifilium(jue voait> vitafque & crimina difcit. 

This defignment appears both iniquitous and abfurd. The fa/fely 
ac€ufed\ are not only in a place of punifliment, but, being firft 
delivered under this fingle predicament, they are afterwards diftin- 
guiihed into two forts; fome as blameable, others as innocent. To 
clear up this confufion, it will be neceffary to tranfcribe an old 
ftory, told by Plato, in his Gorgias ;— — " This law, concerning 
*' mortals, was enafted in the time of Saturn, and is yet, and ever 
" will be, in force amongft the Gods ; that he who had lived a juft 

* T«f» }i ivM« yiK>^»i»», ^ SX^' Xe^«y 0»^y1*i9 Wfi ix^ 2Xiyi9 OTK ASIA MNHMHS. 

De rep. lib. %. p. 6i$« Serr. edit, 

t Sccviut, on the pUce, diarnderixes them ia this oaaoer^^^ qui iibi pftr fimplki* 
*« tatem adcffc nequivcruot.** 

•* and 
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** and pious life, (hall, at his death, be carried into the iflands o? 
** the blefled, and there poffefs ail kindb of happinefs, untainted 
*' with the evils of mortality : but that he who had lived unjuftljr 
** and impioufly, (hall be thruft into a place of punilhoient, the 
«* prifon of divine juftice, called Tartarus. Now the judges, with 
** whom the execution of this law was intruded, were, in the time 
** of Saturn, and under the infancy of Jove*s government, living 
** men, fitting in judgment on the living ; and paffing fentence on 
^* them, upon the day of their deccafe. This gave occaiion to unjuft 
^* judgments : on which account, Pluto, and thofe to whom the 
'^ care of the happy iflands was committed, went to Jupiter, and 
'♦ told him, that men came to them wrongfully judged^ both when 
*^ acquit tedj and when condemned. To which the Father of the 
** Gods thus replied : I will put a ftop to this evil. Thefe wrong 
*« judgments are partly occa(ioned by the corporeal covering of the 
^' perfons judged ; for they are tried while living : now many hav^e 
^^ their corrupt minds hid under a fidr outiide, adorned with birth 
*^ and riches ; and, when they come to their trial, have witnefles 
^^ at hand, to teflify for their good life and converfation ; this per* 
^^ verts the procefs^ and blinds the eyes of juftice. Belides^ the 
*« judges themfelves are encumbered with the fame corporeal co- 
** vering : and eyes and ears, and an impenetrable tegument of flefh, 
** hinder the mind from a free exertion of its faculties. All thefe (as 
" well their own covering, as the covering of thofe they judge) are 
*' bars and obftacles to right judgment. In the firft place then, fays 
** he, we are to provide that the foreknowledge which they now 
" have of the day of death, be taken away ; and this (hall be given 
** in charge to Prometheus ; and then provide, that they who come 
** to judgment, be quite naked * ; for from henceforth they (hall 
*« not be tried, till they come into the other world. And as they 

* This evidently rcfcri to the old Egyptian cuftom, when the fudges beheld and cxa- 
miaed their kings naked ; ^m ^ "^^A^w Jkxari^ w ii tuf m^ekmSii^ rJS^\ yvfwtf.MMfM xU 
fiwixim. Horapollinis Hierogl. lib. i. cap, 40. 
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*^ are to be thus dripped^ it is but fit their judges fhould await them 
'^^ there in the fame condition.; that, at the arrival of every new 
^^ inhabitant, foul may look on foul, and all family relation, and 
•* every worldly ornament being dropt and left behind, righ- 
** Tfcous JUDGEMENT may at length take place. I, therefore, who 
** foreiaw all ^thefe things before you felt them, have taken care 
^^ tdconftttute my own ions to be the judges : two of them, Minos 
^^ and Rhadamanthus, are Aiiatics ; the third, .£acus, an Euro- 
*• pean. Thefe, when they die, fliall have their tribunal eredled in 
^ the (hades, ju/i in that part of the highway,, where the two roads 
** divide, the one kading to the happy iflands, the other to Tar- 
«« t^rus. Rhadamanthus (hall judge the Aiiatics, and ./Sacus the 
". Europeans; but to Minos I give the fuperior authority of hearing 
** appeals, when any thing obfcure or difficult (hall perplex the 
*^ others' judgments ; that every one may have his abode affigned 
•* him with the utmoft equity */* 

n; j[ fUXX^iiv TiXfi/^Mf* «ac^( vr •« Itiuii i«p<Nir%. 'On 5f IlXi^«nr ag 01 i «ifu^«2 Ik ^emiMfm nrtn {mIk, 
IXa^'or «r^dc Tor Z^, jPri feilf ir rf^y atO^iMTM UoUjpiWf Av^ioii ilwn Sv S Zivcy *AXV iryi (Jt^) 
mav^m rSro yiM/iAiiw* fVf lAi/ yof «aMi«( ai jIUci.I^K/o^oylftu Ck^x%xj^^un9% ya^ C*^) •* Kf»»^/i^iw» x^ietloM* 
{mvIic Y«f at^»o»1a», IltXXoi Sy ^^X^^ wtvu^c ^*I*(« i^p^w^iiwi tX^i ffifiaii n MiAa, a^ yitn «^ 

Oj & JU«r»2 vT^ ri r«ir«nr isvAirUkf , j^ 2^ t^ aCnl A/utvix^^i'M Axo^inn, «r(» ric i^v;^; nf^ 
cfrbTwv o^oAf*^,* «2 Jta j|^ SAor ri aSjAa m^iumkttiAfJtu' ra»r» 9» aCroif wiflm Iwiwfoa^tf ylynlcu^ 
t^ r« avrSt ifA^a-fjLolOf t^ra ri» ufiniMiHtv* Il^iilrov fiiy Sv (f ^n) «r«vWey Wl v^iiloraf avT&»( viy 
dtuoloy* Mw y0^ «po»V«0«* r£fro ^ir Sf 1^ A ttfnim rf tl^ofM^Ug o9vt kf m»iwfi AurSf* »ti*1s yvfcMic 
nfiliOf 'ivitimp rf^«ry. rf6»i«T»( 79^ 1^7 fLfifta^ou* a^ r^ ac^lif lii< >Vfao9 flyaif TiOHwraiy avrji tiT 
4^X7 Avriv riy ^i^i' $i»(£fy)a, i{a»^iK avoOayoylotfiiafir, t^ttiiw miilut tSm avyRfSv* ««Wiro>U M 
Tfii yni wawla iJnTyoy ro» ttocfMU t»a hxala n jk^io-k ji*. '£71^ /aiv Sy ravrtt wyMtnt^ m^n^^ 4 

Ev^tfwnit Alcuiot' oSroi «y iwkM,9 tiXivWavI) hticho-if h ru XtifASipiy if ri r^^ohf, i| ii f fpiloi tw 
«Av, 11 fih iU iMxi^wt M9i«(| i )^ ff( rafafo»* 9^ t^( /uliv Ijc r?( 'A^/a( 'Po^lRfMUOv; Kftftr, t^ D in 
1*^ Evfttrnt Al«MO(« Miy« K WftffCiia loiow, iriJ^aai((rf it} laf 3 »vop^1oy r* Ty tr/^M| im i^ luMiit • 
w« 31 K^i^K i «if2 Tii$ «ropi»W{ TiTi if^irnH. Tom. i. p. 525, Scrr, £diu 

Vol. I. No The- 
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The matter now begins to clear up ; and we fee plainly, that the 
circumftance of the faJ/efy condemned alludes to this old fable : ib 
that hyfalfo datnnati crhnini mortis (if it be the true readitig) VjK G|t 
did not mean, as one would fuppoje, itmoeentes addi&i morii ok Jn^ 
Jtfftam calutfmiam^ but bdmims indigne etftrptrem ^^udicaii ; not men 
falfely condemned^ but wrongfidly judged^ whether to acquittal or 
convidion ; but condemnation being oftenefl the Sentence of juiHce^ 
the graiter part is put figuratively for the whole. 

He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will perhaps, he in^ 
tUned to believe, that the poet might write, 

Hos juxta, falfo damnati tempore ndOrtis : ' ^ ' 

which not only points up to |he fable, but hints at the original of 
it; and beiideB, agrees heft with the context. But as the words 
tempore mortis are only to be explained by this paflage of Plato, a 
tranfcriber might be eafily tempted to change them to fomethuig 
more intelligible. 

One difficulty only remains ; and that, to confefs the truth, hath 
arifcn rather from a miftake of Virgil, than of his reader. We 
find thefe people yet unjudged, already fixed, with other criminals^ 
in the afligned diftrid oi pjurgatory,, But they are mifplaced, through 
an overfight of the poet ; which, had be lived to perfeft the JEsxav^ . 
he would probably have corre^fted : for the fable tells us they ihould 
be ftationed on the borders of thp three divifions, in that part of the 
high road, which dividing itfelf in two,. ledds, the one to Tartar 
rus, the other to Elyfium, thus defcribed by the poet : 

Hie locus eft, partes ubi fe via findit in ambas, 

Dextera, quae Ditis magni fub moenia tendit : 

Hie iter Elyfium nobis ; at lasva malorum 

Exercet poenas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 

It only remains to confider the origin or moral of the feble ; whicht 
J think, was this : it was an Egyptian cuftom, as we are told by 
jyiodorus Slculus^ for judges to fit on every man*s life, at the time 

of 
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of his mterment ; to examine his paft a£kioos, and to condemn and 
acquit according to the evidence before them* Thefe judges were 
of the priefthood ; and fo^ it iS' probable, taught, like the pnefts 
of the church of Rome, that their decrees were ratified in the other 
world* Partiality and corruption would, in time, pervert their de? 
crees ; and fpite and favour prevail over juftioe : As this might fcan^ 
daKze the people, it would be found necefiarf to teach, that the 
fentence which was to influence every one's final doom, wis re« 
ferved for a future judicature. -However, the Prieft: took care that 
all (hould not go out of his hands ; and when he could fit no longer 
Judge^ he contrived to find his account in turning Rvidence: • as 
may be feen by the iinguhr caft of this ancient infcription : *^ Ego 
*< Sextus Anicius Ponrifrx tsstob iMaefie fausic vixiflib : manes 
•* ejus inveniant quietem V* 

How much thia whole matter needed ejBf^ioifig;, we may ieo by 
what a fine writer makes of it, in a difcourfe written to illuftcate 
^leas's defcent into hell : *^ There are three.kinds ofperfons (fays he) 
^^ defcribed as being fituated on the boedbbs ; and I can give na 
•• reafon for their being ftationed there in fo particular a manner, 
^^ but becau& none of them £eem to have had a proper right to a 
^* place among the dead, as not having run out the thread of their 
*^ days, and finifhed the term of life that had been allotted them 
^^ upon earth. The firft of theie are the fouls of infants, who are 
^^ fnatched away by untimely ends ; the fecond are of thofe who 
•^^ are put to death wrongfully and by an unjuft ientenoe ; and the 
•* third, of thofe wTio grew weary of their lives, and laid violent 
•* hands upon themfelves +•** 

After this, follow the epifbdes of Dido and Deiphobus, in imi- 
tation of Homer ; where we find iMthing explanatory of the true 
nature of this epifode, but the ftrange defcription of Deiphobus ; 
whofe mangled phantom is drawn according to the philofbphy of 

* Fabius Celfus Infcript* Antiq* lib. iii. 

f Mr. Addifoa'i Works, vol. ii. p. 300, quarto edit* t7tt« 
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Plato ; which teaches that the dead hot only retain aUthepafHoua 
of the mhid, but all the marks, and blen>i(hes of the body*. A 
wild doftrine, whichXucian agreeably rallies in his Menippus ; who 
is made to fay, that he faw Socrates in the Shades, bulled at his 
old trade of Difputation : but that his legs yet appeared fwcUed, 
from the efFefts of his laft deadly potion +. 

^neas^ having pafled this firft divifion, comes now on the con- 
fines of Tartarus ; and is intruded in what relates to the crimes 
and punilhments of the inhabitants. 

His guide here more openly declares her office of hierophant^ 
or interpreter of the Myficries : 

Dux inclyte TeucrAm, 
NuUi fas cafto fceleratum infiflere limen : 
Sed ME cum lucis Hecate prjefecit avernsSj 
Ipfa DeUm pams hqcviTy perjue omnia liuxiT— 

It is remarkable, that ^neas is led through the regions of PoTga^ 
tory and Elyfium ; but he only fees the fights of Tartarus at a dif- 
tance, and this could not well be otherwife in the (hews of the 
Myjfleriei^ for very obvious reafbns. 

The criminals deftined to eternal puni(hment, in tliis divifion, 

are, ''-'*... 

I. Thofe who hidjtnhedjb fecretly as to ejcape the animadverjiok 

of the Magiftrate : -. 

Gnoffius haec Rha4arnanthus habet duriflima regna ;] 
Caftigatque auditque dolbs, subegitque fateri . 
-Quae quis apud fuperos, furto laetatus inani, 
Diflulit in feram commifia piapula mortem* 

^ riOy««T^ r«vr« ti^Xok' In ^i X^*» o7^ i7»a« cro^toitf ^«ro. t^ o-w/aa ^wy^ lf»^^« rmtra i^ riXiVIi* 
9cy)0» Sv ««/!», 9 Tft moKKa, Wi Ti»ai XP^Mf. Gcorg. p. 524., 

t rn fJy7o» iTff^^lo ovrfy «^ ifii«fi U T$( f«f{4«m«o9ia( rii tf-JtlX*. T. I* p» 481. EdiuReit- 
zii, 4^, Amflel. r743. 

And 
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.And it was principally on account of fuch crimes that the Law- 
giver inforced the doftrine of a future ftate of puniftiment. But it 
is worth while to obferve, that, according to the teaching of the 
Mvfteriesj the rack to extort confession, came originally from 
THE PLAGE OF THE DAMNED, where only it could be equitably 
applied. 

2. Thofe whofe principles diffolve the firft bonds of affociation, 
and ibciety, the atheists and defpifers of God and religion : 

Hie genus antiquum terras Titania pubes. 

This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who fays : " Be 
** the contempt of the Gods put in the number of the moft flagi-' 
•* tious crimes *," The poet dwells particularly on that fpecies of 
impiety which afFdfts divine honours : 

Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea poenaSt 
Dum flammas Jovis & fonitus imitatur Olympi. 
And this without doubt, was an oblique caftigation of the APOr 
theosis, then beginning to be paid and received at Rome. 

3. The infringers of the duties of imperfect obligation^ which 
-civil laws cannot reach : fuch as thofe without natural affedion to 
brothers, duty to parents, proteftion to clients, or charity to the 
poor: 

Hie quibus invifi fratres, dum vita manebat; 
Pullktufve parens ; & fraus innexa clienti + ; 
Aut qui divitils foU incubuere repertis, 
Nee partem pofuere fuis ; qu^ maxima turba eft. 

4. Thofe pefts of public and private peace, the traytor and 
the adulterer ; v^ith all their various fpawn, of perjury and 
tnceft: 

• "Eru h (uyira ihni^ dtSv ncOaf^fwrH* Apud Stobaei Serin. zlu« p» 299. lin. 3.4. Ti* 
guri, foUi559, 

t So the Uw of the TweWc Tablet : Pj^t&onvs h cubiitx izavmu i ecerit, 

* f ACEE E8T0« 

^ Quique 
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Quique ob adulteriom iaefi, quiqoe arma fecuti 
Impb, nee vcriti domitK^um fallere deztrafr-^ 
Vendidit hit auropaftriaoi, ilominYnnque potent^xt 
Impofuit ; fixtt lege» pretio, atque refixic 
Hie thalamum iuvafit natae, vetitofqoe hynoeiraeos. 
It is obfervablc, he does not fay, (imply, adulun\ but oi aJuiferimm 
iaji\ as implying, that the greateft civil puniftiment pkads forao 
mitigation of this crime at the bar of divine juftice. 

5. The INVADERS' AKt) VKM^Al'EltS 09 TUB HOLT MYSTSBIBS, 

hdd out in the perfou of Thefeus, make the fifth and lafl: clafs of 

^fieiiders: 

Sedet) aeternumque fedebit 
Infelix Thefeus ; Phlegyafque * miferrimus omnes 
Admonet, & magna teftatur voce per umbras : 

DiSCITEJVSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE DIVO& 

The fiible faySi that Thefeus and his friend Pirithous formed a de* 
iign to ileal ProCbrpine from hell ; but being taken in the izQiy 
Pirithous was thrown to the dog Cerberus, and Thefeus kept in 
diains +, till he was delivered by Hercules : which without doubt 
means the death of one^ and the imprifonment of the other, for 
their clandeftine intrufion into the Myfteries. We have already 
offered feveral reafonsy to (hew that the defcent of Thefeus into 
hell, was a violation of the Myjieries : to which we may add what 
the ancients tell us of the duration of his imprifonment, which 
was four years ; the interim between the celebrations of the greater 
Mji/leriei. So Seneca the tragedian makes him lay : 

« H^PliIegyx hefe itaerttioned, { tAe^to W tboft pttopte of im^tM fpoken of^ t^ 
Taufiinias, who tttempting to plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi, were deAroyed 
>t>y lightDing, earthquakes, and peftilence ; hence Fhiegjs, I fuppofe, figniiied im- 
-pious, &cfiteg^oits petfens in general ; aiu( is fe to he tuKderftood in this phic«i 

Jo. Txetzes, C. ii# cap. 51. 

Tandem 
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Tandem profugi tioOis «teri>as plagam, 
Vafloqne manes caYcere urobrantem polum* 
Uc vix cupkvm fufferunt ocuU diem ! 
Jam QSARTAEkuJf^ dona Triptolemi fecat^ 
Pareniq\» £oties Libra compofuit diem ; 
Ambiguus ut m« f<^rtis ignarae labor 
Detinuk inter mortis Sc yitar mala *• 

This may reconcile the contradiftory accounts of the fiible con- 
terhing Thefeus; Ibme of which (ay he was delivered from hell; 
others, ^ that he was eternally detained there. The ^rfi relates to 
the Jiberty given him by the prefident of the M^eries at the en- 
fuing celebration : the other, to what the Mjfieries taught he and 
all would fuffer in the other world for vioiating them. This leads 
us to a circumliance which will onich confirm the general inter- 
pretation of this famous Epifode. In iSneas's fpeecfa to the Sibyl, 
Thefeus is put anwngft thofe heroes who went to, and returned 
from, hell: 

Quid Thefea magnum^ 
Quid memorem Alciden ?— 

But in the place before us he is reprefcnted as confined there eter* 
nally. Julius IJyginus, ixi Jjis Commentaries on Virgil +, thinks 
this a grofs contradiftion ; which Virgil would have corrciSled, had 
he lived to finifti the poem. But can it be fuppofed, the poet was 
not aware of this, in two paflages fb near one another, m the f»ie 
book ? In truth, liis employing thefe differing circum(Vat>ees, con* 
firms the general interpretation ; arid the general mterpretajtioa 
helps to reconcile the difference, ^neas wanted to be initiated ; 
and when he fpeaks to the Sibyl, ot Myjiag<>gui^ he eaumerafies 
thofe heroes who had been initiated before him 5 that is, fiich 
who had ieen the Jhew% of the MyfierieSj of which number was 
Thefeus, though be had intruded violently^ But when Virgil 

: * Hippol. f A. Gellii NpA. Atta lib« X. Qap« 16* 

comes 
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comes to defcribe thcfc Sbews^ . which were fuppofed to be a true 
reprefentation of what was done and fufFered in Tartarus, TKefeus 
is put among the damned^ that being his flation in the other world 

This will remind the learned reader of a ftoiy told by Livy. 
•* The Athenians (fays he) drew upon themfelves a war with 
*' Philip, on a very flight occafion ; and at a time when nothing 
•* remained of their ancient fortune, but their high fpirit. Two 
*' young Acafnanians, during the days of initiation, themfelves 
•* uninitiated^ and ignorant of all that related to that fecret worfhip, 
•• entered the temple of Ceres along with the crowd. 1 heir dif- 
*' courfe foon betrayed them ; by making fome abfurd enquiries 
^* into the meaiing of what they faw : fo being brought before the 
•* Prefident of tlie Myfteries^ although it was evident they had en- 
^^ tered ignorantly and without deiign, they were put to death, as 
** guilty of a moft abominable crime *." 

The office Thefeus is put upon, of admonifliing his hearers againft 
IMPIETY, could not, fure, be difcharged in thtitjbews by any one 
fo well, as by him who reprefented the Violator of them. But 
the critics, unconfcious of any fuch deiign, confidered the taik 
the poet has impofed on Thefeus, of perpetually founding in the ears 
of the damnedj this admonition : 

DiSCITE JUSTITIAM MONITF, ET NON TKMNERE DIVOS, 

as a very impertinent emplojrment. For though it was a fentence 
of great truth and dignity, it was preached to very little purpofe 
amongft thofe who were never to hope for pardon or remiffion. 

Even the ridiculous Scarron hath not negle£ted to put it in this 

* Contraxerant autem cum Philippo bellum Athenienfes haudquaquam digna cauia, 
"dum ex vetere fortuna nihii prseter aoimos fervant. Acanmnes duo juvenes per ioitio* 
rum dieiy aon initiati, tempium Cereric, imprudentes rcligionis, cum cetera. turba in« 
greffi fiiot. Vacile cos fermo prodidit, abfurde quaedani percundtantes ; dedudtique ad 
antrflitcs templi cumpalameflet per ertorem ingreflbSy tanquam ob infandum fcelus 
^nterfcAi funt. Hift« lib. xxxi. 

abfurd 
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abfurd light *'; and it muft be owned, that, according to the com- 
mon ideas of ^neas*s defcent into hell, it can hardly be ieen in 
any other. 

But, fuppofe Virgil to be here relating the admonitory maxims 
delivered during the celebration of thefe mystic shews, and nothing 
could be more juft or ufeful : for then the difcourfe was addrefled 
to the vafl multitude of living JpeSlators. Nor is it a mere fuppofition 
that fuch difcourfes made part of thefe reprefentations. Ariftides 
exprefsly fays +, that in no place were more aftonifhing words pro- 
nounced or fung, than in thefe Mvfieries. The reafon, he tells us, 
was, t\i?Xt\it founds zaditYitJtghts might mutually aflifteach other 
in making an impreflion on the minds of the Initiated. But, from 
a paffage in Pindar, I conclude, that in thefe fhews (from whence 
men took their ideas of the infernal regions) it was cuftomary for 
each offender, as he pafTed by, in machinery, to make an adhioni- 
tion againft his own crime. ** It is reported (fays Pindar) that 
*• Ixion, by the decrees of the Gods, while he is inceflantly turning 
<^ round his rapid wheel, calls out upon mortals to this efied, 
** That they (hould be always at hand to repay a benefadlor for 
** the fervices he had done them J." Where the word BPOTOIt 
living men^ feems plainly to (hew that the fpeech was -at firfl made 
before men in this world. 

The poetclofes his catalogue of the damned with thefe words : 
Auii omnes immane nefas, AusoQiJS totiti. 

♦ Cette fentetice eft bonne U belle, 
l/ais en Enfer de quoi fcrt-elle ? 

{•f y n fiuiXXof IK l^iiihXtv uMfn TAti axosui r» 3fi#fMt« ; £leuf* ^- " 

'l4*ova ^ai& radra 

B^loT; Xry9i9j i/WItpof A Tfox,f 

Tqv tCtfyir»f ityatati ^jmiCcbT; 

. Vol. I. O For 
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For the antxents thought that an a^ioo was fandified by the fuc- 
€efs{ which they efleemed a mark of the favour and approbation of 
the Gods : , 

Vi<arix Caufa Diis placvit, fed vifka Catonl 

As this was a very pernicious do^lrine^ it was neceflary to teach^ 
that the in^perial villain who trampled on his country, and. the 
baffled plotter who expired on A gibbet^ were equally the objeds of 
divine vengeance. 

^neas has now paf!ed Tartarus ; and here end the x;«£sser mts- 
7£]iiEs* Their original explains why this fort of Jhews was exhibited 
in them* We are told, they were infUtuted for the fake of Her- 
cules, when about to perform his eleventh labour, of fetching 
Cerberus from hell ♦, and were under the prcfidency of Prefer^ 
pine f . 

The Hero advances to the borders of ElysixTm, and here he un* 
dergoes the luftration : 

Occupat MnQBS aditum, corpufpa recmtf 
Spargft aquay ramumque adverfo in Kmiue %it«. 

•• Being now about to undergo the lufiratkms (fays Sopater) which 
** immediately precede initiation into the greaUr M^eries^ they 
*• called me happy J/* 

: Accordingly, wtSneaa now enters on the qhxatbr MTSTBai£s„ 
and comes to the.abode^ o^ the b^efled : 

Devenere locos laetos» & ^moena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas : 
.Largior hie campos aether, tx, lumine veftit 
Purpureo : folemque fuum, fua fidera noruntm 

lAim] XtyiiMfa MIKPA (AVfif^m. Tzetz. ID Lycoph. 

f T«l A fwn^a ni{o>i^ni<-— ^Schol. Afiftoph. ad Plut. fecuad. 

% MiVMff a Tws s46«e^i«K> 7tT$ m^ ni riXilifi lAvFxfifM, hui^t tykilimtb li^euSA^. la Divif. 

Thefe 
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Theie two fo different (ccnes of Tartarus and Elyfium explain 
what Arlftides meant» when he called the ihews of Eleufinian Myf^ 
teries^ that mo/l Jhocking^ and^ at the fame'time^ m^ ravijhing repre^ 
fentation*. 

The Initiated, who till now only bore the name of MuV^^t are 
called EnonTAI) and this new vifion, AYTO^IA* " The Awo^U 
** or the feeing With their own eyes (fays Pfellus) is when he who 
•* is initiated beholds the divine lights +.** 

In thefe very circumftances Themiftius defcribes the Initiated, 
when juft entered upon this fcehe. ** It being thoroughly purified, 
•* he now difclofes to the Initiated, a region | all over illuminated, 
^^ and fliining with a divine fplendor. The cloud and thick dark^ 

f Avr44* Wlh ^n^ «vt^ ^ ro^)^ ^k St:* f mi dfji. tn SchoL in Orac. Zoroaft. 

X Thii which was M cmer iUkMinmttd^ aftd which the prieft had tharou^ fwrijlid^ 
Wat iy9X^M^ an imdge* The reafon of traatferring what ii lUd of the illumioa* 
tion of the im^t^ to the iUamiaatioQ of the resion^ is, becaufe thii imag|6 xtpre^ 
fented the appearances of the divhie Beings in one large, uniform, extenfire ^ 
tight. Thus Jamblichus De myfteriis s Mt1« K tovtai rm uvrtpafSw ATAAMATOH 
a^«( mifo^^W muh U fdf rmSlg rSh itSf AYTOriAIS, Ivi^ytn^it «j mM% 'nii A^nAtUit 
ifStrmt t4 SfdCftfOai, e»a<»C«c n AitX«f»Tii,' i^ imf^f^iUm X«^|A lnfoirAM*— Aod agaitt^ 
'nini^«C Tti»«f 1^ Wl td ♦SITOS- t» ^ T«f StSf ArAAMATA fM^ #A/«» «^ii1ii— to pih rth 

§ ii. cap. 4« He faySi too^ that it was noithout Jlgun^ "Wx^ A nic ft)f iW, i^} it iiJb4 
s-i»* mU fAl^ ittii Ko»Ii^ofAlMK v^e V^ro0 wriUkf— cap, 7* To this imagCi the following 
itncs in the Oracles of Zoroafter altiide i 

Mi ^m s«^i<nif AYTOnTON ATAAMA, 

Oj >«»p xf ^ *'^'^$ ^ |9X/«»» Wfii aif^ T£A££OHr« 
'^ Invoke not the felf-confpicuous image of nature, for thou muft not behold thefe 
** things before thy body be purified by initiation.*' This mSr^min iymXiut was oidy a 
diffufive Ihining tight, as the name partly declares, thus defcribed prefen^ly after,, in the 
fame Oracles : . 

'liruui j3Xf^Sf JM«f^ «Tt^ fui^y W«^ 
KX2r?i ero^cf ^tfriv. 

And the^i&/ of this divine fpleitdor was what the Myficrics dillcdi ATTOtlA. 

O o 4 *' uefs 
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** nefs are difperfed * ; and the mind emerges, as it were, into dayv 
** full of light jind chearfulnefs ; as before, of difconiblate obfcu» 
«• ritv f." 

Let me obferve, that the Hues, 

Largior hic campos aether, & lumine veftit 
Purpurea: soLEMque fuum, fua fidera norunt, 

are in the very language of thofe, who profefs to tell us what they 
faw at their initiation into the greater Mj[fieries. " Node media 
" vidi soLEM Candida corufcantem lumine J/' fays Apuleius on that 
occafion : for candido and purpurea lumine fignify the very fame 
thing. 

Here Virgil, by leaving his Mafter, and copying the amiable 
paintings of Elyfium as they were reprefented in the Myfieries^ 
bath artfully avoided a fault, too juftly objefted to Homer, of 
giving {6 dark and joylefs a landfcape of the fortunata nemora^ as 
could raife no deiire or appetite for them : his favourite Hero him- 
lelf, who inhabited them, telling Ulyffes, that he had rather be a 
day-labourer above, than command in the regions of the deadi. 
Such a reprefentation defeats the very intent of the Lawgiver, iu 
propagating the doflrine of a future ftate. Nay, to mortify every 
excitement to noble aflions, the Greek poet makes reputation^ 
fam?, and glory, the great Ipur to virtue in the pagan fyftem, ta 
be vifionary and impertinent. On the contrary, Virgil, whofe 
aim, in this poem, was the fervice of Society, makes the love of 

. • PJetho tclh ua with what thcfc cbuds were accompanied^ viz. thuader and. ligfit- 
Bingi and other meteoric appearances. To. fi ro^fi^ faiM^iMc, iri^i/yo), «^ mv^t ^ » n 
ixx», crifJiioXA axx«« WUf « 3«5 t«j ^if. la Schol. ad Orac. Mag. Zor* He fays thcjr 
were fymbols,' but not of the nature of the deity : and this was true ; for the fymbol of 
this Nature was the avroAt iyaXfjta which followed. Hence, as we fee above, it was 
<Mitbomt Jiguru 

mfiwhtti 1^ ayMttti atHi nr vfingn ^««rtr« Orat. in Patrem. 
X Met. lib. xi* 

gJory 
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glory fo iftrong a paflion ia the other world, that the Sibyrs pro- 
mife toPalinurus, that his name (hould be affixed to a promontory^ 
rejoices his fhade even ia the regions of the unhappy : 

JEternumque locus Palinuri nsmen habebit t 

His difitis curae emotae, pulfufque parumper 

Corde dolor trifti ; gaudet cognomine terra* 
They were the licentious ftories of the Gods, and this ungracious 
defcription of Elyfium (both fo peniicious to fociety) which made 
Plato drive Homer out of his Republic. 

But to return. Tlie poet having defcribed the climate of the 
happy regions, fpeaks next of the amu(ements of its inhabitants : 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaeftris ; 

Contendunt ludo, & fulva lu£tantur arena* 

iBefides the obvious alJufion, in thefe lines ^ to the philofophy of 
Plato, concerning the duration of the paflions, it feems to have a 
more fecret one to what he had all the way in his eye, the Ekufiman 
My/kries% wbofe celebration was accompanied with the Grecjan 
Games *. On which account too, perhaps, it was that, in the 
difpolition of his work, his fifth book is employed in the Games 
as a prelude to the De/ccnt in the fiif th* . . 

1. The firft place, in thefe happy regions, is affigned to Legis* 
LAfdRS, and the founders of Society iwba brought men from afavxigt 
to a chit life. 

Magnanimi Heroes, nati raelioribus annis* 

At the head of thefe is Orpheus, the moft renowned of the Euro^* 
pean Lawgivers ; but better kno.wn under the charafter of Poet :: 
for the firft laws being written in naeafure^ to allure men to learn 
themt and„ when lear^it, to retain them^ the fable would have it^ 

£ /SmXci, TMT 'EAtvaiwMP. Aridides Panath.— MvnKm^ ^i iitm m^vwi *H^n^ tj Aiocm^ttf* 
&7«rjr« ri 7v/AMxif x^fiaSm w^Sm 'EXiv^mTi; 'AtImSc* Idem Eleufin*. 

that 
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that by the force t>f harmony, he fofbened the iavage iahabkaoti 
of Thrace: 

ThreTcius longa cum vefte facerdos 
Obloquitur numeris feptcm difcriniiua vocum% 

But he ha$ the firft place ; becaufe he was not only a L^;i£Utor, 
but the Introducer of the Myfttries hito that part of Europe. 

2. The next is allotted to patriots, andtboje wb0 died far the 
Jervke tf their country : 

Hie manus, ob patriae^ pugnando vulnera paili. 
j« The third to virtuous and piaus prissts : 

Quique facerdotes cafti» dum vita mancbat ; 
Quique pii vates & Pfaoebo ^oa locuCu 

For it was of principal uie to Society, that re%ious men fiiouU 
lead holy lives ; and that they (hould teach nothing of the Gods 
but what was agreeable to the divine nature, 

4. Th« laft placeis given to the ikvektoiis op auts micbmucai 
undlihral: 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes : 
Quique fui memores alios fecere merendo. * - 

The order i^ exa£t and beautiful. The firft clafs is of thofe who 
FOUNDED Society^ heroes and lawgivers: the fecond, of thoie wha 
SUPPORTED it, patriots and holy prieds: and the third, oT thofe 
who ADORNED it^ the inventors of the arts of life, and the recor«- 
ders of worthy a£Hons« 

Virgtl has all along clofely followed the dodlrine of the MyfterUs^ 
which carefully taught that virtue only could entitle men to hap« 
pinefs; and that rites, ceremoniest luftrations, and facriiices vroiild 
not fupply the want of it. 

Nor has he been Icfs ftudknis in copying tYmtJbews and npre* 
fentations ; in which the figures of thofe heroes and heroines, who 

were 
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wtn moft odcbrated in the writings of the ieiQclent OreekSf paiTed 
m proccffion *• . 

But, notwithftandmg this entire conformity between the poetV 
fcenes and thofe reprefeiited in the Mffleries^ fomethiiig is fliU 
i^anting to complete the proofs : and that is, the famous secret 
ofthe Myfi^rks^ the unitt of the godhead, of which ib much 
hath been faid above. Had Virgil negleded to give us this cha- 
iafltcriftic mark^ though, even then, we could not but fay, his in- 
tention was to reprefent an Initiation ; yet we muft have been forced 
to own he had done it but imperfedly. But he was too good a 
painter, to leave any thing ambiguous; and hath therefore con- 
cluded bis h/txo^^ Initiation^ as was the cuftom, with inftrudling 
him in the AnOPPHTA^ or the doftrinc of the unit v. Till this 
was done, the Initiated was not arrived to the higheft ftage of per- 
fedioo ; n^r, in the fulled fenfe, intitled to the appellation of 

EnonxHS. 

Mufaeus^ therefiwe, who had been Weropbani at Athens^ takes 
the place of the Sibyl (as it was the cuftom to have different Guides 
in different parts of the celebration) and is made to conduft him to 
the recefi, where his Father*s ftwide opens to him the doStrine oj^rutb^ 
in thefe fuWimc words : 

Pirincipio cerium, ac terras, campofque liqucntcs, 
Lucentemqueglobum Lunae, Titan iaque aftra 
Spikitus intus alit, totamque infufa per artus 
Mens atgitat biolem, fe magno fc corpore mifdet. 
Inde honiinum pecudumque geiius, vitasque volantum*,. 
Et quae marmoreo fert monftra fubaequore pontus. 

This wiis no other than the doflrlne of the old Egyptians, as we- 
are aflured by Plato; who fays they taught that Jupiter wa3 the: 

SP»IT WHICH Fl&ftVADETB ALL THINGS +^ 
AU HAKTON xnPOTCH HNBTMA. In Cratyk)^ 

We 
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We (hall (hew how eafily the Gr*ek Philbfophy corrupted thiff 
principle into (what is now called) spinozism *. Here Virgil haa 
approved his judgement to great advantage. Nothing was more 
abhorrent from the Mvfieries^ than Spinozifm, as it overturned + 
tlic doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments^ which 
the Miseries fo carefully inculcated; and yet the. principle itfelf, 
of which Spinozifm was the abufe, was cheri(hcd there, as it was 
the confequence of the do£Vrine of the Unity, the grand (ecret of 
the Myjieries. Virgil, therefore, delivers the principle, with great 
caution, and pure and free of the abufe ; though he underftood' 
the nature of Spinozifm, and (by the following lines id his fourth 
Georgic^ where he delivers it) appears to have been infeded with it : 

Deum namque ire per omnes 

Terrafque traftufque maris, coelumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arce(rere vitas. 

Scilicet Hue redox DENIOyE AC RESOLUTA REFERRI 

"^ Omnia—— 

But the Mjifteries did not tieaich the dodrine of the Unity for mere 
(peculation ; but, as we faid before, to obviate cert^iu mifchie& of 
polytheifm, and to fupport the belief of a Providence. Now, as a 
future (late of rewards and puni(hments did not quite remove thd 
objections to its inequalities here, the My/ieries added to it the doc- 
trine of the METEMPSYCHOSIS, or the belief of a prior ftate J. And 
this, likewife, our poet has been careful to record* For after hav- 
ing revealed the great fecret of l^he Unity, he goes on to (peak of 
the Metempfycbojisj or tranfmigration, in this manner : 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethscum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores fupera ut convexa revifant^ 
Rurfus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 

* Book iii« SeA. 4« f See Book iii. Sc^ }• & 4, 

J Vid. Porph. 4e AbiL 1. iv. fedt, 16. U Cic, Fragm. ex lib, dc Hiilofophia. 

And 
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And thence takes occafiou to explain the nature and ufe of a Popifli 
PURGATORY, which, in his hero's pafl'age through that region^ 
hzd not been done : this afibrds him too an opportunity for that 
noble epifpde, the proceflion of the hero*s pofterity, which pafles 
hi review before him : And with this the fcene clofes. One might 
well allow Virgil the ufe of fo important a digreflion, (confidering 
whom it was he celebrated under the chara£ler of .^Sneas) though 
it had been foreign to the nature of the Myfieries he is defcHbing* 
But indeed he was even here following their cuftoms very clofely. 
It was then, and had been for fome time, the pradlce of the Myf- 
teries^ when communicated to any afpirant of diftlnguifhed quality, 
to exhibit to him, in their^^wi and reprefsntations^ fomething 
ORA<:uLAR, relating to his own fortune and affairs. Thus Hime- 
rius tells us, that Olympia, on her uprifing, after the birth of 
Alexander, was initiated into the Samothracian Myjieries ; Wherei 
an xki^Jbews^ ihe faw her hufband Philip, at that time in Potida^*. 
In attending the heroes prpgrefs through the three eftates of the 
dead, I have fhewn, at almoft every ftep, from fome ancient writer 
©r other, the exa£t conformity of his adventures to thofe of the 
Initiated in the Myjierteu We ihall now colle^l thefe fcattered 
lights to a point ; which will, 1 am perfuaded, throw fuch a luftre^ 
on this interpretation, as to make the truth of it irrefiftible* To 
this purpofe, I fliall have nothing to do, but to tranfcribe a paflagje 
.from an ancient writer, preferved by Stobaeus; which profeflesto 
explain the exaft conformity between death, or a real defcent to 
the infernal regions, and initiation, where the reprefentation of 
thofe regions was exhibited. His words are thefe : The mind is 

AFFECTED AND AGITATED IN DEATH, JUST AS IT IS IJ? INI- 
TIATION INTO THE GRAND MYSTERIES. AnD WORD ANSWERS 
TO WORD A8 WELL AS THING TO THING ; FOR TEAETTAN IS TO 

^ Aiyilml wilt i^ 'OXr/tiTiaJiX} rU M U7i 'A}aiM^it roxoi$ UidifA09» ofyii(fiffm» T» VitJSu^i w 
X«fMOffxii f*trr4fMs i^i» ueOib rnt uxfinf ^)» ^iXtvw9f. In £clog< Dedaro* apud Photium^ 
Cod. 165* 243, 

. VoL.I. Pp dir;^ 
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bit ; And TEAEISdAl, to BE tNlTIATED. Thb FlkST STAGE 
ISI NOTffING Btrt ERRORS AND UNCKRtAINTIES ; LABORIOUS 
^AnD^RINGS ; A At/DE AND FEARFUL MARCH THRbUOH NIGHt 
Aftfi iJaRKSESS. Ast) NOW AkRlVfcD ON THE VEROC OF DfiATll 
kiiD iSflTIATION, feVEfeY THING WEARS A DREADFUL ASPECT': 
IT IS ALL HORROR, TREMBLING, SWEATING, AND APFRIGHt- 
MENT. BOT THIS SCENE ONCE OVER, A MIRACULOUS AND DI- 
VINE LIGHT DISPLAYS itself; AND SHINING I^LAINS ANli 

flowery meadows open on all hajids before thfem. 
Here they are entertained with hymns, and dances; 

wItH the SUBLIME DOCTRINES OP SACREft KNOWLEDGE, ASD 
iVITH REVEREND AND HOLY. VISIONS. AnD NOW BECOME #ERi- 
FECT and INITIATED, THEY ARE FREE, AND n6 LONlSER UN^ 
DER RESTRAINTS ; BUT CROWNfeD AND TAlUMPHAkt^ THEY 
WALK UP AND DOWN THE REGIONS OF THE BLESSED ; CON* 
VERSE Wirh PURfe AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE TH* 
SACRED MYSTJEifelEft AT PLEASURE *. . ; (. 



* T« it mcxt» Wad#«9 •Xof o» Tt>JlaTi i^tyaXcui xalo^ta jofAi»o»* i*Q 9^ rl fn^ioL tZ fi^.tP,iy a^ ri 
tfycf TV t^u t5 riXft/7a» k^ riXirtrOai tr^«oia-»xf, «rA«yai r» w^Sra i§ mtfii^JAeu kov'iy^ftci 9^ Mi 

S»9|pari. Sermocxix. p. 66;. lin. 33. Tigim^ fol* 1559* The Son of Sirach, who was 
fitll of Grecian ideas, and hath embellilhed hit admirahlfc work of Ecctts^ASTicjTt 
with a great deal of Geutile learning, hath, plainly alluded, thoogh in few words, to 
thefe circumftances of initiation, where encouraging men to fcek after w^j«r, he 
tays : — *' At fir/l (lie will walk with him b^CROOKED ways, and bring fear and dread 
** bponliim, and torment lltM with Ater di^cifline,' tintil fhe may Tkirsr hisfoiu; 
*^j»*d TR/'him by her laws. Then will flic rettirn the tTRXtcliT Wajr tinfo him, zvA 
^* COMFORT bim, and (hew him her secrets:"-— Aifipif»fiiwi «ro(tvt)K»,fiiT* ayri b «|«t»i|* 
♦OBON X j^ AEIAIAN Sir<^ti W avrl^ 9^ BASANISEI AYTON "EN HAIAIA AYTHX, Xm^ i 
BMnirTETSH» T^ '^vxJS mvrS' 9^ IIEIPAXH avrof t» r«7( hnmitAoa-u amc* Km moixu Iran^ii 
Mmr i^fliHiy «r(3( aMt, 9^ ET4»f AN£I •^rif, 9^ AIldKAATtfil a^f 'ri kplflrTA m^ri^ 
Chaj>, iv, Ver, 17, 1*8; 
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. The progref? fiuiflied, and every thing oyer^ ^iieas aad hi? 
puide are let oujt again to the upper rcgigns, through the ivory gate 
q{ drbams. a circumftance borrowed frotfx Jiorxjer, and very 
happily applied to this fubjeft ; for> as EJuripides elegantly cx> 
prcfles it, 

"rnNOS ra MTKPA t5 i^Wrif MTETHPJA* 
A DREAM is tlie LESSER MYSTERIES oi deaths 

Put, hefides this of wory^ there was another of bom. Through 
the firft ifrue4 f^Ifi vifions ; and through the latter, true. 

Sunt geminse Somni porta? t quarum aitjera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilfs datur exitus i^mbrl; : 
Altera pandenti perfefla nitens elephanto ^ 
^&^falfa ad coelum mittunt inibmnia nunea. 
His ubi turn natum Anchifis^ uoaque S}i>yUam 
Profequitur di^s, portaqut mitfh (burn^ 

Servius, with the rank fptrit of a grammarian, who-fcldbm finds 
any thing to ftop at but a folecifm in expreffion, fays very readily, 
•« Vult awtem intelligi, falfa cffe omnia quae dixit. He would have 
5* you ui^derftand by this, that all he has been faying is felfe and 
** groundlefs.'* The following critics give the fame folution. 
Kuaeus, one of the beft, may fpeak for them all : " Cum igitui: 
** Virgilius -/Eneam eburnea porta emittit, indicat profeifto, quid^ 
«^ quid a fe de illo inferorum aditu diftum eft, in iabulis efle nu« 
** merandum,'* This interpretatipn is ftrengthened by Virgifs 
being an Epicurean ; ajid making the fame concluiion in his fecon<! 
Qeprgic: 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas^ 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum " 
§uly£;cit pedibps, JirepitHmaue Acheronth avarf ! 

But Virgil wrote, not for the amufement of women atfd children 
over a winter'? fire, in the tafte of the Milejian fables ; but for the 

Pp a uffe 
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ufe of men and citizens ; to inftruft them in the duties of huma* 
nity and fociety. The purpofe, therefore, of fuch a writer, wheii 
he treats of a future state, muft be to make the do(9-rine in- 
terefting to his reader, and ufefnl in civil life : Virgil hath done 
the firft, by bringing his Hero to it through the moft perilous at- 
chievement; and the fecond, by appropriating the rewards and 
punifliments of that {late to virtue and to vice only. Now if we 
will believe thefe critics, when the poet had laboured through a 
whole book, and employed all his art and gentus to compafs this 
important end, he foolifhly defeats his whole defign with one wan- 
ton dafti of his pen, which fpeaks to this eflfeft : ** I have laboured^ 
" countrymen, to draw you to virtue, and to deter you from vice^ 
^^ in order to make particulars and fbcieties flduriihing and happy. 
** The truths inforced to this purpofe, 1 ha«e endeavoured to re* 
** commend by the example of j^ur ance(fa>r and founder, iEiieas ; 
«* of whom (to do you the more credit) I have made an aCcom- 
^^ pllfhed hero ; and have fet him on the moft arduous and illuf- 
** trious undertaking, the eftablifliment of a civil community : and 
** to fayftify his chara£ler, and add reverence to his laws^ I have 
•* fent him upon the errand you fee here related. But,. left the 
^^ bvifmefs (hould do you any fervice, or my hero aay honour, I 
*< muft inform you, that all this talk of z future Jiaie is a childifli 
'* tale, and jEneas*s part in it, only a fairy adventure. In a word^ 
^^ all that you have heard, muft pafs for a lenten dream, from 
** which you are to draw no coafequences, but that the poet was 
** in a capricious humour, and diipofed to laugh at your fuperr 
" ftitions.'* Thus is Virgil made to fpeak in the interpretation of 
ancient and modern critics *. And this the conclufioa he was pleaied 
to give to the mafter-piece of all his writings^ 

* This abfurdity did not efcape the learned Dacier, who, in his note on porta 
fdgiens 'ebiirna-, 1, )ii. Od. xxvii, of Horace, &ys,~-Mais ce qu*il y a d'etonnant^ 
c*eft que.Virgtle faii fortir Anchife par la porte d'y voire, qiii eft cclle det hxoL fonges; 
ps^r U tl dctruic toutes les grandes chofes qu'il a dites de Rome & d'Augufte. 
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The troth is, the difficulty can never be gotten over, btit by 

fuppofing THE DESCENT TO SIGNIFY AN INITIATION INTO THE 

MYSTEBIES. This Will unriddlc the enigma, and reftore the poet 
to himfelf. And if this was Virgirs purpofe, it is to be prefumed, 
he would give fome private mark to afcertain his meaning : for 
which no place was fo proper as the conclufion. He has, therefore, 
with a beauty of inventioh worthy of himfelf, made this fine im- 
provement on Hon>er s ftory of the two gates j and by imagining 
that of horn for true vifions, and that of ivory for falfc, infinuates, 
by the firft, the redtity of another ftrte ; and by the fecond, the 
Jhadawy reprefentatlons^of it in the fhews of the Mypries : fo that, 
hot the things themfelves, but only the pidures of them, objefted 
toiSneas, werefelfe; as the Scene did not lye in hell, but in 
the TEMPLE OP CEREsi Thijs reprefentation being called MTeO^t 
%%r i^vxny* And this we propofe as the true meaning of. 
Altera candenti perfe£b nitens clephahto r 
Sed FALSA ad caelum mittunt infomnia manes.. 

For fa/fa tpfomma do not fignify tytng^ but Jhadawy dreams. Thus 
the Roman wid^qw,^ in the famous fepulchral infcriptioa*, begs 
the Dii manes to be fo indulgent to hex hulband's fhade, that fhe 
may fee him in her dreams ; that is, feem to fee him, a& t^ie fliadc 
of Hedtor was feenby iEneas, 

In f6mni$ Qcce ante oculos moeitiilimus^ Hedor 

Vifus adeflfe mihi-^ 

ancl this, in diftinftion to what the Roman Widow makes the other 
part of her prayer, to be realfyyovsxtd to him in the other worlds 



ITA PETO TC^ MANES « 
8ANCTI88IMI 
COMMSNDATYM HABBATI3 
MBTM CO^IVGEM £T TEL* 
LITIS 
STIC nVDVLGENTISSlMf ESSE 



nOEIS NOCTVRMIft 

TT SVM TIDEAM 

BT ETIAM ME FATO* SVADSEE 

VELLIT TT ET EGO- POSSIM 

DULCIVS ET CELEEIV8 

APTD EVM PEEVENIEE. 

Apud Grut. p. 786. 

But 
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Bat though the vifioas whiph jS^/^ frPfl* th? wory gate were 
unfubfiantial^ as beuig only reprp(pi»tp|:i¥(} ; y^t } iQgk^ ho quBftiptit 
but the ivory gate itfelf was reglf }t ^ppaafSi uxdeed, to h<^ no 
otlxer thap the fumptuovs ioQX of the tppiple, thfough which 
the Initiated came out, when the cfkbrafm was over. Th;5 tefxipl? 
was of an immeiife bignefs^ as. appears from thp vyrords qf Apuleiuis ^ 
^ Si^nex comi{Htnu$ (lucit me protlnu^.-a4 ipf«s f^res icp^s a^blist 
^^ siMjE *• Strabo is more particular : I^P¥t (ffiy^ he) is ^leuii^f 
^^ in which is the temple of the Eli^i^ian Cere§, an4 th^ fziy^ii; 
** cell built by Iftinus, c^pabl*, pf ij[0jt,j)^ijr,o.As ifAn.aE A ;Ny^-t 
•* BER AS A THEATRE V' But VitrpY«u^V4efcnpl^}p9| o^ i| js ftii^ 
more curious ; ^^ Eleusinje Cefe^s ^'P/oiliegrpiii^ $:6U^0^ ^mma^^ 
^< itfA(3NiTUDifirE Idiim^Dori^ mofse,; fiifeC :e]Bteni»riI^s ^qijc^^^Hyf 
^' nd hxamntum ujus f4frifichfMm9 psrtexite : £301. $ti|tee» P9^i 
<^ cum Demetrius Phebjoeus Athenis r^sr^m Ivxirpfuj^f F^il(^ afitg 
«* templum in froate cohiixiJjij , .conftitutis Pjrqft^Ion ^c^f, //a 
<< auSio vfjlibulo laxamentum initiantibus qperi/quf funffmfm §djecit 
^' autoriiaiem J/' And Ariftides thought this the moft extraordi* 
nnry circumftance in the whole afiair : " But the thing moft won- 
*♦ derful and-divuid was, that of all the public aflemblies of Greece, 
" this was the only one which was contained within the walls of 
*• one edifice §•"" Here was room, we fee, and fo purpofely con- 
trived, for all their shews and representations^ ' 

And now, having occafiofially, and by parts only, faid fo much 
of thefe things, it will not be amifs, in condufion, to give one gene- 
ral and conci£e ide.a of- the .whole. I fuppofe the fubftancj? oft)^^ 
celebration to be a kind of drama of the hiilpry of Ceres ; as thofe 
under the patro;iage of the other Gods reprefented their Hiftory ; 

^ Met3m. U lu. f •.996. £dit. Lugd. Svo, i^'^T* 

%iU9tu 'llfi^^, fxf^jf di^tf^ ^^{aK^«» ^fXfuwK — lib. ix. Geog^ E4iu C^mk* f • 272* 
Mp, |o. % P« Architcd. Praef. ad l.vii. 
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ib HfiltcuLES and MttrAas, who protected the oppreiTdd from 
the htrages bf wild' Bbkfts or more criiel Men, had their labours in 
vdar and ibttnting dramatically hfeld out. The Story of Ceres afforded 
opportunity to reprefent the thi-ee particulars, about which the 
myfteries were principally concerned, i. The rife and eJlahUJbment 
ff cfvii focieiy. 2. The doSlrine of m future fate of rewards and 
ftmfhmAiU. . 3»^tf tirror qfpolytbeijin^ and the principle of the unity. 
The Qodcfcfs'a legillation in Sicily and Attica (at both which 
places (he was faid to civilize the favage manners of the inhabit 
tants) gave birth to t\i^ firf*. Her fearch for her. daughter Profer- 
pine in hell, to the fecond\ and her refentnients againft the Gods 
for their patmifffion pf, or connivance at, the rape> to th6 third "f. 
My fikppofition^ of the draniatic nature of the (hews, is not made 

• without good authority^ Lucian, in his Alexander^ where he gives 
& large account of the impoftures of that falfe prophet, fpeaking of 
the My/ttrin wliicte he inftituted, in honour of hisne'^tf-found 
Ood, GiycD J fays, they were celebrated (after the ufual prepara- 
tory rites 6f torch-bearing, initiation, and public notice to the 
Jfrbphane to keep at a diftance) by a three Days feftival : " On the 
*• liift day was reprefented the labour of Latona and the Nativity 
•* eflf Apollo ; the nuptials of Ceronis ; and the birth of -^fculapius. 
** On the fecond^ the appearance of Olyco, and the ^enferation pf 
«* th*god : and oh the third, the marriage of PodaliimJS with the 
<• mother of Alexander J." Evay thing in thefe rkes bein^ per- 

• formed, ai die turn 6f the learned author's relation iieceflarily im* 

* Teqne, Cerei & Libera, quarum sacra — a qiiibus initiii %ttt^ atqiie vi^his, iegunr)^ 
Bioruro, manfuetudinisy humnnitatis exempla hominibiis et civitatibiis data, ac difpertiu 
cffe dicuntur. Cic. ia Vcrr. v. c. 7a. Edit. Ox# 4°. T, IV. p. 478. 

t This circumftance Apollodorus Inforxris us of. H|s words, are thefe :-^M«d£f0'« ^i 
mm^ l^/iWw, •ri TLK^m aMit Sf raaif , oVtlZOM^!^!^ ^EOlS AHEAIHEN OYPAKOff * rixfta9ir#» 

t A«aaf; lyif^i^ A«%i^» P^ 'At<XXmm( ^Nri» 9^ K«(ttrvUb| yiiik^^ ^ 'A47«%«Tie(, (r/xliTo* it )& t^ 
httrtff VktmSfof Iwif antm 9^ yiuffi^ t5 ^tS, T^trn H ^H^t Uo^aXii^ ri {i 9^ rif f*Dl^«« 'AX<|«yl^ 
>ifM(»&c, T.II. pag. 245* £dic. Heitziiy Amftel. i74'6. ^. 
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plies, in imitation of ancient ufage. But here let it be obferved, 
that the fecrets of the Myjieries were unfolded both by ywds and 
aSfions: of which A riftides, quoted above, gives the reafon ; **That 
** fo t\\t founds znd Jigbts might mutually affift each other in 
*♦ making animpreflion on the minds of the Iniiiated^^ The rrror 
of polytheifm therefore was as well expofed by the dark wanderings 
\n the fubterraneous paffages through which, the Initiated began 
his courfe, as by the informatiott received from the Hierophant : 
and the unity as ftrongly illuftrated by the uvtottJov uya^ifM, the 
Jelffeen image ♦, the diffufive /hining Rgbt^ as by the bytfin of Or* 
pheus\^ or this fpeecb of jincbifes. , 

On the whole, if 1 be not much deceived, the view in which I 
place this fapious epifode, not only clears up a number of difficul* 
ties, inexplicable on any other fcheme ; but likewife heiglkens and 
ennobles the whole poem ; for now the epifode is {ecu to be an ef* 
fential part of the main fubjeft, which is the erection of a civil 
POLICY and a religion ; cuftom having mside initiation into the 
M\fi^ri€s a neceflary preparative for that arduous undertaking. 

But there is no place in this admirable Poem, even to the shield 
OP ^NEAs, which will not inftruf): us how confiderable a ftation 
the Mysteries held in poblic life ; and how neceflary they were 
fuppofed to be, to compleat the equipage of a Hero. 

The ornaments on this (hield reprpfent two famous Hiftories of 
different periods, and very differently executed. The firft, a loofc 
(ketch of the foundation and early fortunes of .Rome ; the fecond, 
a highly finifhed pidure of the vidory of Allium. Thefe fo difli* 
milar pieces feen> to be as oddly connefted ; by a fudden jump 
unto the other world, 

Hinc procul addit 
Tartareas etiam fedes, alta oftia Ditis ; 
£t fcelerum poenas, & te, Catilina, minacl 
Pendentem fcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem i 
Secretofque pios ; his dantem jura Catonem \. 
* Sec note (t) p. 283» f See p, 203, % Lib. vili. 
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But theit is mpre in this difpofition than appears at firft fight. The 
ieveral parts make an uniform and conne<9:ed Syftem. The firil; 
of the two principal parts, we have obferved, is a view of the 
foundation and firfl efbblifhment of ancient Rome. Now E^ony- 
fius of HalicarnafTus tells us, that this city was in nothing more 
excellent, or worthy of imitation, than in the genius of its national 
Religion ; which was (b conflruj£)sed, as to be always ready to ren* 
der fervice to the State. Henoe, Virgil, when he has brought us 
to the time in which their civil ellablifhment was perfectly fe- 
cured by the flaughter and difperfion of the Gauls, 

(Sciitis protefti corpora ^ longts), 

goes on to the religious conftitution : 

Hie exultantes Salbs, nudofque Lupercos, 
Lauigerofque apices, & lapfa ancilia coelo 
Excuderat : caftas ducebant facra per urbem 
Pilentis mat res in mollibus 

Now Strabo obferves, that the ancient pagan religion coniifled of 
two parts, the open and the secret *• The open^ Virgil hath 
given us in the Salian and Lupercal rites. What remained was the 
fecret , and this he prefents to us in an oblique defcription of the 
Msfteries ; where (as we have (hewii) the fcenes of a future flatc 
were exhibited to the Initiated. 

Hinc procul addit 

Tartareas etiam sedes, alta oflia Ditis; 

Et fceleruto ptenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 

Pendentem fcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem ; 

SECRETosoy £ Pios ; his dantem jura Catonem. 

So that, as before, a particular initiation into the Mjfierits was 
meant by jEneas*s defcent to the infernal regions; here, the gene» 
ral CELEBRATION of them is to be underftood by this contraded 
view of Tartarus and Elyfium. 

* Lib. X. p. 467. C. Edit. Paris, 1620. fol. 
Voi^. I. Qq As 
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As this meaning feemsi neceflary to give commoii. propriety to this 
defcription of theihield, there is reafon^ 1 thank, for receiving it^ 
And if 'we allow, that the MrsT erics are here reprefeated under 
the idea of the infernal regions^ Wfc gain a iiew ar^ment in favour of 
the interpretation of the fixth bdck^ • . 

If it be alked why Cato* is put, as it were, * in the place of Minos'; 

-and Catiline, of I'ityus : the aufWer will let *& into aaothec 

beanty. It is a fine infinuation, that thefe fbreigii rites of Eleufia 

deferved to be naturalized at Rome* ' In which he only followed the 

opinion of Cicero *. • 

Here it may not be improper to take nptke of a vulgar miflake, 
as old at leafl as Servius, that C^to the cenfor, and not Cato of 
Utica, is meant in this place ; as if the Court-poet would not dare 
to celebrate the profeflfed enemy of the Julian houfe. This made 
the critics feek out for a Cato of a diflant age, to brave Catiline in 
Hell ; when they might have feen it could he no other than his 
great contemporary, who had before withffood him in Rome. The 
laflline, 

Secretososje pios,; his dantem jura Catonem, 
wa$ probably a compliment to Cato in his little fenate of Utica. . 
All this coniidercd^ we feo the reafon, the great artift had to call 
his pidure, his portraiture on the (hield, 

Clypei I20N EHARKAJSiL^ textum ; 

tn JENIGMATICAL pifture. 

And now the nature and purpoffe of thcjfxtb book being further 
fupported by this collateral circumflance, it will enable us to dif- 
cover and explain another beauty in thtfeventb; which depending 
on this principie, could not. bq feen till it was eflablifhed. 
• If the recommendation of the Myfieries was of fuch importance, 
in an epic poem ofl this. Rentes i\ a^djifi at the time of wrifipg^. 
many of the Myfteries were become, abominably corrupt, we can 

, * Seep. 309. * ♦ ' 

' ^ hardly 
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hardly believe but th^the poet^ after he had £a largely expatiated 
in praife of thtffe that were hc^y and iifeful^ would take £are to 
ftigmatize , fuch as were become notorioufly profligate : becaufe 
this tended equally with* the other^ to vindicaitet what he had in 
view, the honour of the inftitution. And What ftrengthens this 
conje<Siure, is the fimilar condu^ of another gfeat writer of anti* 
quity upon the fame fubjeft, whom we are now coming to, 
ApuLEnrs of MadaUra, whole Mitamorpbofii is written altogether 
in this view of recommending the Pagan Myfitries ; in which, as we 
fliall find, he hath been no lefs ci^rewRftantial io reprobating the 
corrupt Myfteries of the Syrian ooddbss than in extolling the pure 
rites of the Egyptian Isis. A coiidud to miach alike, that the 
two cafes will ferve mutually to fupport what is here faid of 
either. 

This then feemed a neceffary part in the > plan of yii-gil's Poem« 
But it was no eafy matter to eSLecute it. Another allegory would 
have been without grace ; nor was there any repofe in die latter 
.part of the adbion of the poem, as in the former, to admit a di- 
greffion of fuch a length. On . the other hand, to condemn all car^ 
rupt MyfterieSj in the plain way. of a judiciary fentence, did not fuit 
the nature of his poem : nor, if it had fuited, could it have been ufed, 
without hurting the uniform tei^tufe of tjie work : after the pure 
rites had been fo covertly recommended under figures and fidions. 
The poet, therefore, with admirable invention, hath contrived, 
in the next book, to render the moft corrupt of the Mji/ltrieSj the> 
ifecret rites of Bacchus, very odious, by making them the inftru- 
ment to traverfe the defigns of Providence, in the eftablifliment of 
his Hero, and by putting a Fury on the office of exciting the 
ajpirants^ to the celebration of them« Amata, the mother of JLa- 
vinia, in order to violate the league and alliance between Mnem 
and Latinus, contrives, at the inftigation of Alefto, to fecrete her 
daughter ; and to devote and confecrate her to Bacchus, in an /«///- 
ation into one of his abominable rites : 

■ Q.q i SiMULATO 
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SiMULATO numine Bacchi 
Majns adorta nefas, majoremque oria furoretxit 
Evolat, & not am frondofis montibus abdit * ; 
Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedafque moretur : . 
Evoe, Bacche ! fremens solum te virgine dignum * 
Vociferans— — 

Fama volat : Furiifque accenfas pe£lore matres^ 
Idem omnis (imtil ardor agit, iiova qua^rere teda 
Dcferuere domos 
Clamat: Jo, matres 

Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
Talem inter fylvas, inter deferta ferarum 
Reginam Alecto stimulis agit undiqjjb Bacchi +• 
The Myfteries of Bacchus were well chofen for an example of 
corrupted Rites, and of the ftiifchiefs they produced ; for they 
were early and flagrantly corrupted. But his principal reafon for 
this choice, I fuppofe, was a very extraordinary ftory he found ia 
the Roman annals, of the horrors committed in that city, during 
the clandeftine celebration of^the Bacchic rites ; which Livy has 
trail fcribed very circumftantially into the thirty -.ninth book of hi$ 
Wpry. 

Nor did the poet think he had done enough in reprefenting the 
corrupt Myjleries under thefe circumflances of difcredit, without 
Ipecifying the mifchiefs they produced ; nor that he had fufficicntly 

* Livy, we have feeo, in his account of thefe rites of Bacchus, fays, ** Raptos aDiis 
^* homines dici, quos machiDie illigatos ex confpe6^u ,in abditos fpecus abripiant.*^ 

•t* Lib. vii.«— Plutarch defcribes thefe corrupt Myfleries, in the fanae manner; but 
adds, that they were not celebrated in honour of any of the God*, but to prevent mtf- 
chief from evil Demons, whom, by fuch fort of Rites, they would appeafe and render 
nnocuous.— ^7a« ^i i^ Svo^ick i^^*^ ^¥M*^ avb^mIm; jc^ 9icvGftiv«( ir al( ii^M^ayM% x^ hm^wnv 
fAOi) ynriMii Tf 9^ mtiIm, voXX»x^ ^* «r«Xir aia^i^AAoyUi m^ ^*f*^{t fMiviai te aXKtu «^w^Mti 
ft^m^f^irifnX6*m, StSf i^v wJ^y*, AAIMANHN ^i ♦AYAHK, »vo>ir?( tnna fitrmif*,* At nXiffr 

fu»x»x^ '^ vafaf*i;^a,— wcf 1 7tf9 UxiXf nroTw xrir*if^«v> Edit. Francof. foU i599» T. IL 

^ * diftingyiflied 
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diftinguifhed them from the pure^ without ihewing thofe mifchiefs 
to be fuch as the pure had taken care to obviate. 

The next news, therefore, we hear of Amata, after her celebra- 
tion of the rites of Bacchus, is her suicide, and a fuicide of the moft 
ignpminious kind : 

Purpureos moritura manu difcindtt ami£lus, 
Et nodum informis leti trabe neftit ab alta. 

This difafter, the poet makes Jupiter charge upon Juno ; who, by 
the miniftry of Ale£to, excited Amata to an initiation : 
Terrig agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuifti : infandum accendere helium, 
Deformarb domum, & lu£tu mifcere hymenacos. 

Suicide, 'as we learn by Plato*, the holy myjleries exprefly forbad 
and condemned. On which account our poet, in his allegorical 
defcription of what was reprefcnted in the Ehufiniany has placed 
thefe criminals in a ftate of mifery : 

Proxima deinde tenent moefti loca, qui fibi lethum 

Thus nobly hath Virgil completed his defign on the fubjedl of the 
MYSTERIES. The hero of the poem is initiated into the moft pure 
and holy of them ; his capital Enemy, into the moft impure an4 
corrupt ; and the fchemes and intrigues of each party have a corrc- 
ipondent iflue. 

To conclude, the principles here ailumed,. in explaining this fa- 
mous poetical fidion, are, I prefume, fuch as give folidity, as well 
as light, to what is deduced from them ; and are, perhaps, the only 
Principles from which any thing reafonable can be deduced in a piece 
of criticifm of this nature. For, from what I had fhewn was taught, 
and reprefented in the Myjleries y, I infer that iEneas's descent into 
HELL (ignifies an initiatjon ; becaufe of the exafl: conformity, in 
all circumftances, between what Virgil relates of his Heroes adveiv* 

* Sec above, p. 268% 

ture^ 
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.turc, and what antiquity delivers coaceniing the shews and doc- 
trines of thofe MYSTERIES, into which Heroes were wout to be 
initiated. On the contrary, had I gratuitoufly fuppofed, without any 
previous knowledge of what was praftifed in the Mxjleries^ that the 
defcent was an initiation^ merely becaufe Auguftus (who was (hsr 
. dowed under the perfon of JEneas) was initiated ; and thence in- 
ferred, that the Mvfteries did exhibit the fame fcenes which the 
Ppet bath made Hell to exhibit to his Hero, my explanation had 
been as devoid of any iblid inference, as of any rational principle. 
And yet, if authority could fuppprt fo impertinent a conduft, one 
might have ventured on it. A celebrated writer*, in a tra£t intitled 
RefleSlions on the cbaraSier of lapis in Virgil^ goes altogether on this 
gratuitous kind of criticifm. Without any previous knowledge of 
the life and fortunes of Antonius Musa, the phyfician of Anguf* 
tus, he fuppofes that Virgil meant this perfon by 1 apis, merely be- 
caufe Auguftus was meant by ^neas. And t^n» from what the 
poet tells us of lapis^s hiftory, the critic concludes it muft have 
made part of the hiftory of Mufa ; and fo, inftead of explaining a 
fable by hiftory, he would regulate hiftory on a fable. Whereas 
the principles of true criticifm ftiould have directed him to inquire 
previoufly what Antiquity had left us, concerning the perfon of An- 
tonius Mufa: and if, on comparing what he found there, with wha* 
Virgil has delivered concerning lapis, any ftrong refemblance was 
to be found ; then, and not till then, his ingenious conje6ture, 
that lapis was Mu/a^ would ftand upon a reafonable bottom. 
It' was. not thus that an able critic + lately explained VirgiPs 
noble allegory, in the beginning of the third Georgic ; where, 
under the idea of a magnificent Temple, to be raifed to the Divi- 
liity of Auguftus ; the poet prorrifes the famous epic poem which 
he afterwards erefled In hisiionour ; or, as our Milton fays, 

built the lofty rhime/* 



.(< 



* Dn Atterbmy, Btfh^p of Roaheflcr. [Sec bii Epiftolary Correfpoadencc^ 1783, 
roL I. p. 3i9»] 

f See Hor* £p. ad Augiiftum, with an EngUfli Commentary, at^d Notts, p. 36. 

But 
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Bat had the exiftenc^of fuch a poem never coom to our knowledge^ 
I am perfuaded, thts excellent writer had never troubled the world 
with fo fleiider a eonjefture that a Temple fignified an epic poem : 
and therefore that Virgil executed^ or at leaft intended, fuch a worfc^ 
In truth, Critics (honid proceed in thefe enquiries about their author's 
fecret meaning, with the fame caution and fobriety which Courts 
of Juftice employ in the detc£kion of concealed criminals; who. 
take care, in* the firft place to be well affured of the corj^us deli£liy 
before they venture to charge the feft upon any one. 

Thus far concerning the uje of the mysteries to society. How 
fffential they were efteemed to religion, wc may underftand by 
the METAMORPHOSIS OF Apuleius ; a book, indeed, which from 
its very firft appearance hath paffed for a trivial fable. Capitolinus, 
in the life of Clodius Alblnus, where he {peaks of that kind of tales 
which difconcert the gravity of philofophers, tells us that Severus 
could not bear with patience the honours the Senate had conferred 
on Albinus ; efpecially their diftinguilhing him with the title of 
learned^ who was grown old in the ftudy of old- wives- fables, fuch 
as the Milefian-Punic tales of his countryman and favourite, Apu- 
leius : " Major fuit" (fays Severlis, in his letter to the fenate oa 
this occafion) ** dolor quod ilium pro Uierato laudandum plerique 
** duxiftis, quum ille na^uiis quibufdam anilibus occupatus inter 
** Milejias Punicas jipnkii fui et ludicra literaria confeuefceret.** 
That poor, modern- fpiri ted critic Macrobius, talks too of Apuleius 

in the fame ftrain.- '* Nee omnibus fabulis Philofophia repugnat, 

•* nee omnibus acquiefcit— Fabute, aut tantum conciliandae auri- 
** bus voluptatis aut adhortationis quoque in bonam frugem gratia 
** repertae funt, auditum mulcent; velut comoediae; quales Me- 
•« nander ejufve imitatores agendas dederunt : vcl arguments 
** fidis cafibus amatorum referta ; quibus vel multum fe Arbiter 
" exercuit, vel Apuleium nonminquam lufiffe miramur; Hoc 
" totuni fabularum genus, quod folas aurinm delicias profiuiur^ e fa* 
^* crariofuo in nutricum cunasfaptentia traSiatus eliminat *." — How* 

* Lib. i. c. 2. 

cvejr 
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ever he feems to wonder that Apuleius (hould trifle fb egreglouflj : 
and well he might. For the 'writer of the Metamorpbofis was one 
of the graved and moft virtuous, as well as moft learned, philofb- 
phers of his age« But Albinus appears to have gone further into 
the true charaAer of this work, than his rival Severus. And if we 
may believe Marcus Aurelius, who calls Albinus ^^ homo exer- 
^* citatus, vita triftis, gravis moribus */* he was not a man to be 
taken with fuch trifling amufements as Mileiian fables. His fond* 
nefs therefore for the Metamorpb^ of Apuleius (hews, that he con- 
lidered it in another light. And who fo likely to be let into the 
author's true defign, as Albinus, who lived very near his time^ and 
was of Adrumetum in the neighbourhood of Carthage, where Apu- 
leius fojourned and fludied, and was honoured with public marks 
of diflinftion ! The work is indeed of a difierent charader from what 
fome Ancients have reprefented it ; and even from what modem 
Critics have pretended to difcover of it. Thofe Ancients, who 
ftuck in the outfide, confidercd it, without refinement, as an idle 
fable : the Moderns, who could not reconcile a work of that nature 
to the gravity of the author's charader, have fuppoled it a thing of 
more importance, and ho lefs than a general fatire on the vices of 
thofe times : ** Tota porro haec metamorpbofis Apuleiana (fays 
*• Mr. Fleuri +) & (Vylo & fententia, fatyricon efl perpetuum, ut 
" refte obfervavit Barthius, Adverf. lib. ii. cap, i !• in quo magica 
** deliria, facrificulorum fcelera, adulterorum crimina, furum & 
*• latronum impuuitic fadiones palam differuntur." But this is 
far fhort of the matter. The author's main purpofe was not to 
fatyrize the fpecific vices of his age (though, to enliven his fable, and 
for the better carrying on his flory, he hath employed many circum- 
ftances of this kind) but to recommend Pagan Religion as the 
only cure for all vice what/oever. 

To give what we have to fay its proper force, we mufl confider 
the real charafter of the writer. Apuleius, of Madaura in Afric, 

* Capitolinus, in Claud. Alb. f £d« Ap. io uf. Dclph. 

was 
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was a (kvoted Platonlfl ; and, like the PlatonxAs of that age, an 
inveterate enemy to Chriftianity. His zeal for the lofipur of pbilo^ 
fophy IS fcen in that folemn affirmation, when convened before a 
court of juflice, '^ Philofophise honorem qui mihi falute mea anti- 
" quior eft, nufquam minul ♦•" His fuperftitious attachment to the 
Religion of his couniry is feen in his immoderate fondnefs for the 
MYSTERIES. He was initiated, as hirafelf tells us, into almoft all 
of them : and, in fome, bore the moft diftinguiihed offices. lu hi» 
Apology before the proconful of Africa, he fays, ** Via* dic^m, 
^' qujufmodi illas res in fudario obvolutfis, laribus Pontiani commen- 
** darim ? Mos tibi geretun Sacrorum pkraque Initia in Graciapar^ 

V ficifavi* Eprum qusedam figna ^ iqonument^ tradita mihi a fa« 
f^ cerdotibus fedulo confervo. Nihil infolitum, nihil incognitum 

V dico : vel unius Liberi Patris Symmifbe, qui adeftis, fcitis, quid 
5< domi conditum celetis, 6c fibfque oipnibus profanis tapite venerea 
^^ mini* j4i iga, ut dixi^ mui/ijuga Jacra et plurimos riiu$\ variaf 
^^ ceremonias^ studio veri et officio erga Deos^ didici. Ncc hoc ad 
^' tempus compono : fed abhinc ferme triennium eft, cum prinais 
^' diebus quibus OEam yeneram, publice dijferens de Mscvlafi^ 
*« majestate cadem ifta prae me tuli, & quot facra QQftem percen* 
<< fuii Ea difputatio celebratiflima eft; vul^ legitur ; in omnium 
*< manibus verfatur ; non tam facundia mea, quam mentione i£f« 

** culapii religiofis OEenfibus commendata. Etiamae cuiquam 

*^ mirum videri poteft^ cui fit ulla memoria religionis, bomimm tot 
«^ Myjieriis Dcum confcium qua^m facrorum crepvindia don^i ^dfer- 
«* vare +?'* His attachment to the open worflup of Paganifm was 
not inferior tp that of tlitfecret^ as appears by what follows from 
the fame Apology ** Morem mihi habeo^ qupquo cam, fimu« 

^^ lacmm alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum g^ftare : eique diebus 
^^ feftis thure & mere & aliquando vidimis fupplicare ij:/* His 

* Apologia, p. 114. £d«Pricsei, Paj*. i6jj* 4^ in tfkt. 
f Ibid. p. 63 — 4« 
• fX Ibid. p. 12. lis* 5« * 

Vol. I. R f great 
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great devotion to Paganifm, therefore, muft needs have been at- 
tended with an equal averfion to Chrifiiaiiity; and it is more than 
probable, that the oration he fpeaks of as made in honour of iEfcu- 
lapius, was in the number of thofe invectives, at that time fo well 
received by the. enemies of our holy faith. For, not to irifift on 
the fuccefs of his oration, which, he tells us, was in every body*s 
hands, a thing common to difcourfes on fubjefts that engage the 
public attention, but rarely the fortune of fuch ftale ware as pane- 
gyrics on a God long worn into an eftablifhment ; not, I fay, to 
inlift upon this, we may obferve that iEfculapius was one of thofe 
ancient heroes ♦, who were employed, by the defenders of Paga- 
nifm, to oppofe to Jesus ; and the circumftahces of iEfculs^ius^s 
(lory made him the fitted: of any in fabulous antiquity, for that pur- 
pofe. Ovid, who liv^d before thefe times of danger to the pagan 
Gods, and indeed, before thfe coming of that Deliverer who gave oc- 
cafion to fo many impious comparifons, hath yet made Ochirroe, 
in contemplation of his future aftions, prophefy of him in fuch 
ftrains as prefented to his excellent Tranflator the image of the 
true phjfician of mankind \ and thereby enabled him to give a fub- 
lime to his verfion, which is not bbrrowed from his original : 
Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 
Incaluitque Deo, quern claufam pedlore habebat ; 
Afpicit infantem, totique falutifer orbi 
Crefce puer, dixit : tibi fe mortalia faepe 
Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 
Fas erit. Idque feme!, d!s indignantibus, aufus, 
Pofle dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebere avitft : 
Eque deo corpus fies exfangue ; deufque. 
Qui modo corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis* OrxB* 

Once as the facred infant (he furveyM, 
The God was kindled in the raving maid, 

* Jufiia Martyr. Apol. :i,._-.&i i\ «aXi» tfuJkf v^o^TivMvki d%fmmk99»,iunh m«9». maX 
yM^ lk99y%fU9f T^ 'AovAfiiridi ««f9riyxa». ■■! >Scc Cyriil, cont. Julian. !• vi^^' 

And 
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And thus (he utterM her prophetic tale : 

*' Hail, great phyfician of the world, all hail ; • 

*' Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to come, 

*' Shalt heal the nations and defraud the tomb ; 

*• Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfinM 

*^ Make kingdoms thicker, and increafe mankind. 

•* Thy daring art (hall animate the dead, 

** And draw the thunder on thy guilty head : 

" Then (halt thou die. But from thefdark abode 

" Rife up viftorious, and be twice a God." Addison. 

But the Reformers of Paganifm having lately refolved all the Po- 
pular Gfods into the Attributes and Manifeftations of the first 
Cause, MCcuhpius bore a very diftingui(hed rank in this new 
Model. Paufanias tells us^ that in Phocis there was a celebrated 
Temple dedicated to him, where he was wor(hiped, as tb^ jiutbor 
and original of all things *. 

Having feen what there was in the common padion of his Sedl, 
and in his own fond mode of fuperftition, to indifpo(e Apuleius to 
Cbriflianity ; let us inquire what private provocation he might hiave 
to prejudice him againft it; for, a private provocation* I am per- 
fuaded, he had ; occalioned by a pcrfonal injury done him by one of 
THIS PROFESSION ; which, I fuppofe, did not a little contribute to 
cxafperate his bigotry. He had married a rich widow, agdnft the 
good likitigof her firft hu(band*s Relations; who endeavoured to fet 
afide the marriage on pretence of his employing forcery and en- 
chantments to engage her aflPedtions. Of this, he was judicially 
accufed by his wife's brother-in-law, Licinius ^milianus, before 
the Procunful of Africa. Now his Accufer, if I am not much mif- 
.taken, was a Christian, though this intcrefting circumftance hath 
efcaped the notice of his commentators. However, let us hear the 

• XroXoi; l\ aWiHi^ TtQofUt iCJ^/cw/Ui faUi Ifu 'Ar«X«irw, xctKiurm h 'Afxpiyir»i. Ti|«af S 
mufk Mrlwr ixit TiO^^itf^ )^ iw%i wapa ^wdw r*ff &AAtfy. Lib. X. C iLXxii. pag. 879, Ediu 
Kuhni], foU lipf. 1696. 

R r 2 charaftef 
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charaAer Apulcius himfdf gives of his Party. — ** Atqui ego fcio 
nonnullos, et cum primis JEmilianum idum, facetia (ibi habere res 
divinas deridere. Nafn, ut audio, pcrcenfentibus iis qui iftum no- 
vere, Nulli Dfio ad hoc avi fuppHcavit \ nullum temphimfreqtuntavit. 
Si fanum aliqilod prictereat, NE^AS habet AboRANDi gratia 
MANUM LABkiS ADMOVERE. Ifte vtTO ncc diis ruratioiiis, qui cum 
pafcuiit ac veftiunt, fegetis ullas aut vitis aut gregis primitias im- 
partit ; nullum in villa ejus delubrum fitum, nee locus aut lucus 
confecratus, At quid ego de luco aut (}elubro loquor ? Negant v/- 
dljfe/e^ quifuere^ unumfaltem in finibus ejus aut laprdem unShim^ aut 
rarnmn corohatum. Igitur agnomen ta ei duo indita : Charon^ ob oris 
et animi diritatem : fed alterum, quod lib£Ntius audit, ob deo« 
rum contemptum, Mmniius*^^ And now let us fee how this 
agrees with what Ariiobias tells us, the Pagans objected to 
his Sed — ^^ In hac enim confueftis parte Crimen nobis maxi-» 
mum impietatis affigere, quod neque ades facras veneratioms ad 
Officia conftruatnus, nee Deorum dlicujus JimuUcrum condituamus, 
aut ^ormam : non attariafabricemus^ non aras, non cacforum fan-? 
guinem animantiunx demus, non tura, nonfrugas falfas^ non deni- 
que vinum liquens paterarum effulionibus inferamus« Quas quidem 
nos cefiamus non ideo vel exsedificare, vel facere tanquam impiat 
*geramus tSfcelerofas mentes^ aut aliquem fumpferimus temeraria in Decs 
defperatione covTEM^rvM : fed quod, &c. +" Again, where Apu- 
leius apoflrophifes his Adverfary in another place, he fays, agreea- 
bly to the Chara£ter before given of him—— si qijid credis, 
j^miliane I ! and again, after explaining a fpiritual do&rine of 
Plato, he adds with a fncer— attamen fi audire vbrum velis, 
iEmiliane§! But the repetition of this charaderiftic word with 
an ironic&l emphafisin his conftant formula when he addrefles ^mi- 
iianus, longe a vero aberraiSs neceile habeat confiteri || ■ I mnao 
fi vERUM velis **— plane quidem fi verum velis ++. i. Now, 
irreligion and atheifm, we know, were the nances Chiiftianily at 

* Apol. p. 64, 5* f Arnob. adver, Geotes. L. .vii. fub init. 

. t P. 26. S P- '4. II P. 77. *• P. 98. tt P- 108. 
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Irhat time went by, for having dared to renounce the whole fa*: 
mily of the gentile Gods together. To this opprobrium, Origcii 
alludes, when he retorts it on Poly theifm, in this elegant manner— 
cl tnp) dyaKfieirm :^ rrjc AOEOT TxroXvQtoTvJo^. iEmilianUS WC fee 
had made fuch clear work, that there was not fo much as an 
anointed Jiwe^ ox a tree adorned nvitb confecrated garlands^ to be 
found throughout his whole Farm. That the Atheifm of -Emilia* 
nus was of this fort, and no courtly or philofophk impiety, appears 
from his Character and Station. He was neither a fine Gentle- 
man, nor a profound Inquirer into nature ; charafters indeed which 
are fbmetimes found to be above Religion; but a mere RuAic, in 
his life and manners. Now plain, unpoliihed men, in fuch a con^ 
dition of life, are never without fome Religion or other : When 
therefore, we find j^milianus not of the efiablijbed^ we muft needs 
condude him to be a SeStary and a Christian. 2. His negleS: 
of his country Gods was not a mere negative affront of forgetful- 
nefs. *He ^oried in being their defpifer ; and took kindly to the 

name of Mezentius, as a title of honour alterum^ quod liben-- 

tius audita ob deorum coniemptum^ Me%entius^ which I would con- 
fider as a further mark of a Chrjftian^ convi^. 3. He even held it 
an abomination fo much as to put his hand to his lips, (according to 
the mode of adoration in thofe times) when he paffed by an Hea- 
then Temple ; nefas habet, adorandi gratia, manum labris admo- 
vere, the moft chara5:eriftic mark of a primitive Confeffor^ by which 
he could never be miftaken ; nor, one would think, fo long over- 
looked *• 4. By' the frequent and farcaftical repetition of the word 
verum^ Apuleius feems to fneer at that general title which th* 
Faithful gave their ReUgion^ of the truth. 

jflEmilianus, it feems, had mif-rcprefented a little image of Mercury^ 
which Apuleius ufed to carry about with him, as ?LjquaUd magical 
figure. On which occafion the Accufed, in great rage, deprecates 
bis Accufer— -" At tibi, iEmiliane, pro ifto mendacio, duat Deus 



♦ Sec note ££, at the end of this Book. 
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ifte, Superum & Infcrum commeator utrorumque Deorum malam 
gratiam, femperque obvias fpecies mortuorum, quidquid Umbrarum 
eft ufquam^ quidquid Lemurum, quidquid Manium, quidquid Lar- 
varum, oculis tuis oggerat : Omnia no&ium occurjacula^ omnia Buf^ 
torum formidaminaj omnia fepulcrorum Urriculamenta^^ — ^This was 
the common curfe and fuppoied to be the common punifhment of 
impiety and Athetjm. But it has here a peculiar elegance as de- 
nounced againft -^milianus. The Bufta, ox Repofitory of dead 
bodies, fo abhorred by the Pagans, were the very places in which 
the Chriftians aflembled for nocturnal Worfliip, 

The averiion, therefore, which Apuleius had contraded to his 
Chriftian accufer, (and we (ee, by what is here faid, it was in no 
ordinary degree) would without doubt increafe his prejudice to that 
Religion. I am perfuaded he gave the Character of the Baker^s 
wife, in his Golden Afs^ for no other reafbn than to outrage our holy 
faith. Having drawn her ftained with all the vices that could de- 
form a Woman ; to finifli all, he makes her a Chriftian.——" Nee 
*^ enim vel unum vitium nequiftimas ille femin^ deerat : fed omuia 
" prorfus^ ut in quandam coenofam latrinam, in ejus animam flagi- 
" tia confluxerant, f«va, viripfa, ebriofa, pervicax, in rapinis tur* 
" pibus avara, in fumptibus foedis profufa : inimica fidei, hoftis 
*• pudicitiae* Tunc fpretis aique calcatis divinis numinibus^ in vicem 

** CERT-fi RELIGIONIS MENTITA SACEILEGA PRJESUMPTIONE DEI, 
** Q^EM PRADICARET UNICUM, CONFICTIS OBSEEVATIONIBUS, 

** VACUis, fallens omnes homines, Gfc. *** So again in the fourth 
book, defcribing certain magnific Shews exhibited to the people by 
one Demochares ; when he comes to fpeak of the criminals thrown 
to wild-beafts, he exprefles himfelf in this manner :— Alibi noxiit 
PERDiTA SECURiTATE, fuis cpulis bcftiarum faginas inftruentes 
[P* 7*0 '^^^ O^^* ^^* fox fecuritatc rczds Jeveritate : on which 
Price obferves, ego nee hoc nee illud intelleSum habeo. Apuleius by 
noxii apparently meant the condemned Chri/liam ; and perdita/ecuri* 

* Met. 1. ix. p. i86. Ed, Pricsi. 

We, 
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tate^ which is the true reading, cenfures either their reafonable hope 
of a happy immortality, or their falfe confidence that the beafts 
would not hurt them. 

Let us fee now how this would influence his writings. There 
was nothing the Philosophers of that time had more at heart, 
efpecially the Platonr/ls and Pythagoreans^ than thejupport of fink* 
ing Paganifm. This fervice, as hath been occafionally remarked, 
they performed in various ways and manners : fome by allegorizing 
their Theology ; fome by jpirituaii%ing their Philofophy ; and fome, 
as Jamblicus and Philoftratus, by writing the lives of their Heroes^ 
to oppofe to that of Christ ; others again, as Porphyry, with this 
view colleSed their oracles ; or as Melanthius, Menander, Hicefius, 
and Sotades, wrote defcriptive encomiums on their Mysteries. Which 
lafl, as we (hall now fliew, was the province undertaken by Apu- 
leius ; his Metamorfhojis being nothing elfe but one continued re* 

COMMENDATION of them. 

But to give what we have to fay it's proper force ; let us, i. en- 
quire into the motives our Author might have for entering at all 
into the defence of Paganifm : 2. His reafons for chufing this to- 
pic of defence, the recommendation of the Myjleries. 

1. As to his defence of paganifm in general, we may obferve, 
1. That works of this kind were very much in fafliion, efpecially 
amongft the Philofophcrs of our author's Seft. 2. He was, as we have 
feen, mod fuperftitioufly devoted to pagan worfliip : and, 3. He 
bore a perfonal fpite and prejudice to the Chriftian profeffion. 

2. As to his making the defence of the Myjleries his choice, ftill 
ftronger reafons may be afligned. i. Thefe were the Rites to which 
he was fo peculiarly devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated 
intaall the Myjleries oi note, in the Roman world; and in feveral 
of them had borne the moft diftinguiflied offices. 2. The Myjleries 
being at this time become extremely corrupt, and confequently^ in 
difcredit, needed an able and zealous Apologift : both of which qua- 
lities met eminently in Apuleius. The corruptions were of two 

kinds^ 
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kinds, Debaucheries and Magic. The Debaucheries we have 
taken notice of, above : their Magic will be coniidered hereafter. 
But, 3. Our author's clofe attachment to Myjlerious rites was, with- 
out queftion, the very thing that occafioned all thofc fufpicions and 
reports, which ended in an accufation of Magic : And, confidering 
what hath been faid of the corrupt ftate of the Myjieries^ the rea- 
der will not wonder that it Ihould'. 

Such then being the general charader of the Myfieries^ and of 
this their great Devotee, nothing Viras more natural than his pro- 
jedting their defence ; which, at the fame time that it concurred to 
the fupport of Paganifm in general, would vindicate his own ere* 
dit, together with an Inftitution of which he was fo immoderately 
fond. And the following corvliderations are fufiicieut to fhew, that 
the Metamorpbofis was written after his Apology: for, i. His accu- 
fers never once mention the fable of the Golden Afs to fupport their 
charge of Magic, though they were in great want of prooftij atid 
this lay fo ready for their purpofe. For, we are not to fuppoiib that 
he alludes to the Metamorphojis in the following words of the Apo- 
logy,— —.Aggredior enim jam ad ipfum crimen Magia^ quod iu- 
genti tumultu, ad invidiam mei, accenfum, fruftrata expei^atibne 
omnium, per nefcio quas anikis fabulas deflagravit. p. 29, 30. 
The idle tales here hinted at, are the goffiping ftories which wc«t 
about of him, and which he afterwards expofes in the courfe of thi^ 
defence. 2. He pofitively aflerts before the tribunal of Maximus 
Claudius that he had never given the leaft occafion to fuipeft hiiji 
of Magic : ^* Nufquam pafius fum vel exiguam fufpicioaem magia 
^•confiftereV 

Now Antiquity confidered initiation into THEMrsTEftiEsas 
a delivery from a living death of vice ^ Srutaliiy^ and mifefy; j$»dtb( 
beginning of a new life of virtue^ reafon^ and happinefs +. Tbis^ thcaer 
fore, was the very circumftance which our Author chafe for th^ 
fubgeft of his recommendation. 

♦ P. 100, lin. IX. 

t See what hath been faid abore, in the difcourfeof the Myficriei. 

And 
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And as in the Myjleries^ their moral and divine truths were re- 
prefented in Jbe^s and allegories^ fo, in order to comply with thi^ 
method of iniVrudiion^ and in imitation of the ancient Mafters of 
wifdom *5 who borrowed their manner of teaching, from thence, 
he hath artfully infinuated his do<£lrine in an agreeable Fable ; and 
the fitted, one could conceive for his purpofe, as will be fecn when 
we come to examine it. 

The foundation of this Allegory was a Mtlejian Fablcy a fpecies of 
polite trifling then much in vogue, and not unlike the modern 
}4rabian tales. To allure his readers, therefore, with the promife 
of zfq/bionable work, he introduces his Metamorphofis in this man- 
ner : Ai ego tibifermone ijio Milejio varias fabulas confer am^ aures- 
oyEYUAS benevolas Upido fufurro permitlceam; plainly intimat-* 
ingthat there was fbmething of more confequence at bottom. But 
thtofajhionable people took him at his word ; and, from that day to 
this; never troubled their head^ about a further meaning. • Th« 
OUTSIDE engaged all their attention, and fufficiently delighted them; 
as we may gather from the early title it bore of AsiNirs Aureus*^ 
And, from the beginning of one of Pliny *s epiftles, I fufpedl that 
AuKEjK was the common title given to the Milejian^ and fuch like 
tales as Strolers ufed to tell for a piece of money to the rabble in a 
circle. Pliny's words are thefe — aflem para, et accipo a^ream 
fabulam +. Unlefs we will rather fuppofe it to have been beftowed 
by the feW intelligent readers in the fecret ; for, in {pite of the 
Author's repeated preparation, a fecret it was, and foi all along 
continued. 

Upon one of thefe popular Fables, he chofe to ingraft his in- 
ftruftion ; taking a celebrated Tale from the colleSlions of one 

« 

* Straba acquaints us with the inducements which the ancients had copra£tioe this 
method of In{lru6tion«— •* OT«ir 2li v(o<rn ty to $av/*«r«» «^ ri rt^rShf^ ifriliim rnr ig^oiir, nff-i^ 
Wl ry ftayGaHty ^iXrfoy. Kolo^x^f H^' '" outaynn roi^oi; JiitAao'i Xf*^*** «r^MOV^f jfgjft iXiKMf 
irl till Twv Ww fAaGvaiy £711?, q^q r^s haiKila^ IpffiAiniu «^ ftfiM^ri h^ftinif uoXanmf. Rti t^uif^i A 
va^ «ij avMtvlo^j T^ffof Ti»i vaTi in, ^iXo^irOirri «4r«»T«c, Geog. 1. i, p 19. A. Edit. Parif« 
fol, 1620. f L. ii. Ep. 20. 

Vol. I. S » Lucius 
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Lncmsjof Patns ; who relates his transformation into an A^, and 
blfi aadventures under that ihape. Lucian has epitomtfed this Aory^ 
as Apuieius Teems to have paraphrafed it : and the fubjed being a 
METAMompflosis, it admirably fitted his purpofe i as the Metemp- 
sychosis, to which that fuperftition belongs, was one of the funda- 
mental doftrines of the Myjitrhs. But from Photius*3 account of 
Lucius Patrenfis one would be inclined to rank him amongft thofe 
who compofed books of Metamorpbofis [fee B. ilL Seft. 3.] accord- 
ing to the popular Theology, rather than a writer of Milefiwi fa^ 
bles. He entitles Lucius's work fitlof^cp^re^g xiyoi isiipopoip And 
after having faid that Lucian borrowed his ^ from thence, to 
ridicule pagan reiigioh, he goes on *^; " but Luoius giving a more 
ierious turn to his Metamotpbofis, and treating as realities thefo 
changes of Men into one another, of Men into Beafls, and fi) oci 
the contrary^ hath weaved togcthenr thefe and many other of the 
trlifles and abfurdities of the Ancient Mythology, and comjnitted 
them to writing for the entertainment of the Public." This will 
account for the oddnefs of Apuleitts's ex|xreffions, with which b^ 

introduces his Faih Et figuxas ^^rtunafque hominum in alias 

imagines converfas et in ferurlum mutuo nexu refb£tas, ut mi{e- 
ris, exordior,—— words by no means faiting with the fingle tran$* 
fbrinatiou, and ftory of the ^/ie« ^, but very expreffive of the 
nature of foch a work as that of Lucius Patrenfis, according to the 
idea which Photius gives us of it. From whence I conclude, that 
Apuleius might tranilate thefe very words from his origimi 
author. 

The Fahlc opens with the reprefentation of a young mau, per- 
finated by himfelf, fcnfiblc of the advantages of virtue and pftty^ 
but immoderately fond of pleasure, and as curious of magic. 
Apuleius takes care to keep up the firft part of this charader as he 

^ • ^ A««i«; «v»JU^y Tf, % «(f»; m^ii^ T»« f{ «»^4r*ry c»( aUiXd; fii)«fM^«niCt riiTt 
wap^lW Tavrdt) k, vtnvfmtof. BibL Ed, Ccn. p. J 1 1 • 
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goes zlong^ famsirarh curiositatis admonifusj L m. Jamiliari cv^ 
RiosiTATE atfonitusj I. ix. And Curiojus and Magus were irfecf 
by the Antients as Synonymous. So Apuleius himfelf. — At ego 
cuRiosus alioquin^ ut primum aktis MAQiCM/emper opiatum nomen 
audhij p, 24. Hence it is that he is reprefented as having been* 
initiated in* all the corrupt Mx/ieries-^ where Magic was profeffedly 
praftifed. Fotls^ the hiferior Prieftefs in the magic rites of the In- 
chantrefs^ Pamphlhy enjoining him filence, feys, facrh pluribus inl^ 
tiatusj profefto nofti fanftam filentri fidem *. As to the fecond; 
we have his adventure with Byrrbena and Pemphihj which feems to , 
be borrowed from Prodicus's fable of the conteft between Virtue 
and Fltajure for the young Hercules. Byrrhena meets our adven- 
turer, pretends to be his relation +, and tells him that fhe brought 
him up from his infancy : by which is intimated that virtue wa» 
moft natural to him. She leads htm home to h«r houfey which iff 
defcribed as a magnificent palace : one. of its principal! ornaments is 
the hiftory of DianaJ; where the punifliment ef A^teron is not 
forgotten §, as a feafbnable leflbn againf! vicious curiofity. And to 
keep him to herfelf, (he promifes to make hijn heir ofiall her for- 
tunes. Then taking him apart, flie warns him to- bewarerof the 
roilchievous practices of his hoflefs Pamphite. **Pfexhanc, iuquiti, 
** Dcam (Dianam) oLuci cariffime, ut aftxie tiWmetuo, et, utpote 
•^* pignori meo, longe provifum cupio, cave tibi^ fed cm)efortiter^ a 
** malis artibus, et facinorofis illecebris Pamphiles illius, — Maga 
** primi nominis, et omnis carminis fepulcralis magtftra ereditur : 
^* quae furculis et lapillis, et id genus frivolis inhalatis, Qmn:em^i{lam 
*^ lucem mundi fideralis imis Tartari, et in vetuftum chaos fubmer- 

f Ego te, o Luciv meis ifilft maaibus educAvi : ^dni ? pauKutis tuse noa xdqcIq fan- 
guinis, veriim aUmoniarum etiasi focia fui, p. d j. 

{ £cce lapis Parius in Dianam fa<ftus tenet libratum totius loci medietatem, fignvm 
perfe6te luculentum,— introeuntibus obvium, & majeftate numinis venerabiie, &c. p. it. 

§ Inter medlas frondei laptdis Adtaeoait fimulacruro, curiofo obtutu in dorfum pro« 
je6tuj, kc. p. 23. 
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" gerc novit. Nam cum quemquam confpexerit fpeclofae formic 
** juvenem, vcnuftate ejus fumitur : et iUico, §fr/* 

But Lucius makes a choice very different from that of Hercules, 
He had promifed to obferve Byrrhenas admonitions, and to return 
to her again : but a circumftance of immoderate mirth intervening, 
he found in himfelf a more than ordinary averfion to keep hi$ 
word. Ad haec ego formidans et procul perhorfefcens etiam ipfam 
domum ejus, Gfc. * This is a fine circumftance, nothing being fa 
great an enemy to modefty and chaftity (figured in the perfon of 
Byrrhena) as immoderate mirth. He gives a lopfe to his yicious 
•appetite ioi Pkafure 2XkA Magic: zwd^ the crimes and follies into 
which, they lead him icon end; in his transformation. to a Brutb.. 

This contrivance of thp introductory part is artful ; and finely 
infinuates the great moral of the piece, that brutality at-* 
TENDS VICE AS it's PUNISHMENT : and puuifhmcnt by actual 
transformation was keeping up • to the popular opinion +. Hia 
making a paffien for Magic contribute to this dreadful change is no 
lefs ingenious, as it cleared both himfelf and the Mjfieries from that 
imputation ; for it appeared that Magic was fb far from being ia- 
nocent, that in his opinion, it was attended with the fevereft 
punishment ; fo far from being encouraged by the MyfierieSy that 
they only could relieve men from the diftrefles which this vicious 
^ curiofity brought upon it's votaries ; as is (hewn by the cataftrophe 
of the Piece, 

St. Auftin permitted himfelf to doubt whether Apuleius^s account 
of his change into an ass was not a true refation. — Sicut jlpuleiusp 
in libris quos Afini aurei titulo infcripfit^ fbi ipfi accidiffe^ ut accepts 
venenoy bumano animo permanenU^ afnus feret^ aut indicavit 
aut finxit \. I (hall fay nothing to fo extravagant a doubt, but 
only obferve, that it appears from hence, that St. Auftin cfteemed 
Apuleius a profligate in his manners, and addi^ed to the fuper- 

-* P. 5T. t SecB.iii, Scft.j. 

I^ % Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. c. i8. * 
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ftitions of Magic. And yet it is by no means credible, that be 
who took fb much pains, in a. very ferious and public way *, to 
free himfelf from thefe imputations, flipuld afterwards wantonly 
undo all he had fo fuccefsfully performed in fupport of a doubtful 
reputation, by an unneceffary narrative of his own early debau* 
cheries. But it may be laid, that all this happened in his youth ; 
and that his fubf€quent Initiaiiafis had purified his manners : But 
neither will his Apology admit of this fuppofition; for there he 
exprefly infifts on the virtue of his youths " De eloquentia vero^ 
** fi qua mihi fuiflet, neque mirum, neque invidiofum deberet 
*' videri, fi ah ineunte avo unis ftudiis litterarum ex fummis viribu^ 
<^ deditus, omnibus aliis fpretis voluptatibus ad hoc avi^ haud 
'* fciam anne fuper omneis hominss. impeilfo labore, diuque nodlu* 

que, cum defpeftu et difpeudio bonse yaletudinis, eamqua^nilem 
« — Quis enim me hoc quidem pafto eloquentior vivat I quippe 
*^ qui ?)ihil unquiam cogitavi quod eloqui nou auderem. Eundeai 
^> me aio facundiffimum ; nam omne peccatum fenxper nefas habui. 
^* Eundem difertiilimum ; quod nullum meum .fadum vel didlum 
** extet, de quo difl'erere publice non poffim+/' What have we 
then to conclude but that the reprefentation of himielf in this 
Fable^ under a debauched charafter^ is entirely feigned I Yet ftill 
it would y>t as abfurd to imagine that a grave and moral Philofopher 
fhould chufe to exhibit himfelf to the public in the odious, and falfe 
light of a Magician and Debauchee i and take a pleafure indwellmg 
upon the horrors of to deteftable a Charafter, for na other purpofe 
than to amufe and entertain a fet of diflblute readers. We muft 
needs therefore gp a ftep further, and conclude that he affumed it 
only for the fake of thie general moral, and the better to calrry 
on bis Allegory ; which w^s, to recommend the Mysteries as the 
certain cure for all the disorders a? the will. • 

This being his end,; he was but too much encouraged by the^ 
example of the moflr .moral of the ancient Satirifts, to particularize 

• HU Apology. f ?• 6, lin. i<v 

the 
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the various maladies to which be was applying a remedy. Let this, 
and his copying only what he found in his original Author, ftand 
for fome kind of excufe in a wretched Pagan j and it is the beft 
wi^ have, for all the obfcenities with which his Fable abounds* 

But to proceed with his plan. Having now (hewn himfelf tho- 
roughly brutalized by his crimes ; he goes on to repreftat at large 
the miferies of that condition, in a long detail of his mifadventures ; 
in the cdurfe of which he fell, by turns, under the dominion o# 
every vicious pailion ; though the incidents are chiefly confined to 
the mifchiefs of unlawful love : And this, with much juclgment^ 
as one of the principal ends of the Myfieries was to* curb atni fob* 
due this inordinanec, which brings more general and lafting mifery 
upon Mimkind than all the other. And as it was the- great morat 
of his piece to (hew thai pwe religion (fuch as a platomc Philofo- 
pher ^fteemedr pure) HXias the only remedy for human corruption % {o^ 
vo prevent the abufe or miftake of this capital Principle, he takes 
care t» inform us, that an attachment to fuperjtitious and corrupt Re^ 
ligion do^ hut plunge the wretched viUlm ihto JiiU greater miferies. 
This he finely illuftrates, in th& hiftory of his adventures wrth the 
BEGGING Priests op Cybele, whofe enormities are related mthe 
eighth and^ ninth books ; and whofe corrupt Mysteries are in- 
tended as a contraft to the purs rites of Isis: With which, in 
a very iludied defeription and. encomium, he concludes xkitFahU^ 

In the mean time, matters growing from bad to worfe, and Lu- 
cius plunged de^er and deeper in the fink of vice, his af&ii>s come 
to a criiis. For this is one great beauty in the coi>du£t of rihe Fa- 
ble^ 4hM every chlinge of ftation, whil« he i^emains a* bnite^ 
njakes his condition ftill more wretched^and deplorable. And beings 
iH>w (in the rnnth book) about to perpetrate one of the moft ftoek* 
tng enormities ; Nature, though fo deeply brutalized, RBVdtTSj' 
he abhors the-idea of his projected crime; he evades his keepers; 
he fliid^to ttiie^fea-ihore^; and, in this folitude, begins to- qsfle^ 
more ferioufly on his loft condition. This is finely imagined ;. for 

wc 
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wt tiften fee mm^ even after a wholt tife of hofror(s come ruddenJ^^ 
to themielves on the hideous afped: of £:>me Mondcrvice too 
fijghtfdrl even for an hardened Reprobate to bean Nor is Jt with lefs 
judgment that ehe Author makes thefe hegidnitigs of reformatlod 
confirmed by folitude ; when the unhappy vidim of PL&AfcOftE 
hath braken loofe from the companions aiKi partakers of hh follies* 
And Dow^ a more intimate acquaintance with his hopelefs con- 
dttioa obliges liim to fly to Heaven ifor relief. The mook is in ftill 
ipietidour ; and the awful filence of the n^t infpires hkn with 
fenciiiientft of Religion.*-— ^^ Video pracmicantts Lunse cand^re nimio 
«^ oocnptetURA orbem^— nadufque opacae no£^is filentiofa iecreta, 
^ certtfs etkm summatem Deam praecipua majeftate poUere, ref- 
^ <}tte produs humanas ipiius regi praviden/ia^ etc *.** He theft 
pttdfies himfelf in the manner prefcribed by Pf^THAOORAaf ; the 
Phibfopher moft addi^^ to Initiations of all the early Sages^ as 
Aptukios^ of all the later ; and fo makes his prayer to the Moon 
or l64S ; in vexing her by her ieveral names of the Eleufinian Ceres ^ 
the ceiifii4d Fenus^ Diana $nd Proferpine: when betaking himielf 
fo repo&) (he appears to him in a dream |. This was not a cir« 
cumftance of the Fabulift^s mere invention. Paufanias tells uS 
^ that in Phocis there was a Chapel confecrated to His, of all the 
^ places of woiihtp, which the Greeks erefled to this Egyptian 
^ Goddefs, by far the mod holy : that to this facred place it was 
^ dot lawful for any to approach) but fuch whom the Goddefs had 

* P. 238. 

f — mequ€ protUiuiy piirificandi ftudio^ naarino Tavacro trado : feptiefque fubmerib 
flu6^ibu8 capitc, quod cum nuraerum prsecipue religion! aptilHmum divinua iHe Pf thsi« 
gofat prodidiN— p. I'fi* 

. X Attccsrtdorof ^s, tliftt for a man to dream that Ceres^ FrolerpiiM, orBacphua ap* 
peara la him, betokens fome extraordinary good fortune to happen to him. ^r,iAr^ «^ 

1. W. €• 44» Theancieiit onirocxitics, as we have oWerved, B. iv. Seft. 4. vrtra 
not ftunddl •» the arbitraiy fhnciet of the ioipeftors who profefled that art, but on the 
cufioma and fuperflittons of the tiiTiei, and with a prtnciptl reference to the £g)qp* 
tian Hieroglyphics and My^T'Eries* 

. . *« invited, 
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•* invited, and appeared to, in a Dreami for that purpofe.V* Here 
{he appears under the shining image fb much fpoken of by the 
MyfticSy as reprefenting the divine nature in general +. *' Necdum. 
^^ fatis conniveram : et ecce pelago medio, venerandos Diis etiam 
^' vultus attoUens, tmtvgil dhina facies^ ac dehinc . paulatim toto 
** corpore per lucidum simulacrum, excullb pelago* ante me 
** conftitifle vifum eft. Ejus mirandam fpeciem ad vos etiam re- 
^^ ferre connitar — ^Corona multiformis, variis floribus fublimem dif-i 
^* tinxerat. verticem : ciijus media quidem fuper fronte plana ratun-- 
^^ d/tasy candidum lumen emicabat* Dextra laevaque fulq^s /if^/S^^M- 
<* tiuni ^iperarum cohibita, ^/^/> etiam Cereallbus deCiiper porre^is. 
^< -T-Etquae longe longeque etiam meum confutabat obtutum, palla 
^^ nigerrima, fplendefcens atro nitore ; quas circum circa remeans,«— 
^* per intextam extremitatem, et in ipfa orae planitie, Jlella difperfs 
^' corufeabant : earumque media femeftris Luna flammeos fpirabat 
" ignes. — Dextera quidem ferebat areum crepitaculum : cujus per an-. 
*^ guftam laminam in modum balthei recurvatam, trajedas medias 
^' paucas virgulas, crifpante brachio tergeminos ja£tus, reddebant, 
^* argutum Ibnitum \.^^ Thefe feveral fymbolic Attributes, the 
lucid Rouhd^ the Jnakes^^ the ^ars ofcorn^ and xh&fi/irumj represent 
th^ tutelar Deities of the Hecataan^ Bacchic^ EUiifinian and Ifiac 
Mysteries. That is, mystic rites in genc;ral ; for whofe 
fake the allegory was invented. As the black Palla in which ihe is 
wrapped, embroidered with a (ilver-moon, and ftars, denotes the 
time, in which the Myfteries were celebrated, namely the dead of 
NIGHT ; which was fo conftant and infeparable a circun^ftance, that 
the author calls initiation^ noctis societas. 

In her fpeech to Lucius Ihe gives this extraordinary account of 
herfelf, ** En aflUm, tuis commota Luci precibus, kerum natura 

Htt Ifoo^f U TO ac^vloy ftXAotf y% 9 i)ii*\»is in», «( «f mA «fo)ifAia«wr« 11 'lo-if koXi^ '{^^' tntxum* 

Ui^i %x c. 32, p. 88o. Edit* Kuhnli, Lipf. fol. 1696. 

t Sec above, p. 383. note (J.) . % f • *39> 240, 

•• PARENS, 
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*^ PARENS, elementorum omnium Domina, fa?cul6rum progenies 
** initialise Sumnn^a numinum, Regina manium, Prima coeiitum^ 
** Deorum Dearumque fades uniformis : quaecoeliluminofaculmiiia, 
^^ marls falubria flamina, inferorum deplorata (ilentia nutibus meis 
" dilpenlb. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi fpecie, ritu vario, 
^ nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis — prifcaque dodtriua pol- 
** lentes -^gyptii, ceremoniis me prorfus propriis percolentes, 
** appellant v?ro nomine reginam Is idem*.*' This was exaftly 
adapted to the defign of the Myfteries ; and preparatory to the com- 
munication of the AnOPPHTA. It had llkewife this further ufe, to 
patch up and recommend the pagan Religions ; by (hewing that 
their Polytbeifm coniifted in nothing elfe than in giving the supreme 
God various names, merely expreffive of his various attributes. 
This was the fafhionable colouringy which, after the appearance of 
Chriflianity, the advocates of paganifm employed to blanch their 
Idol ATR Y. I will only obferve further, that the words, Mgypiii cere^ 
fnoniis me prorjus propriis percolenteSj infinuate, what was true, that all 
Mysterious worship came firft from -^gypt ; this people hav- 
ing penetrated furtheft into the nature of the Gods : As the calling 
HER, who reprcfents the Myjieries in general, rerum Natura 
PAi^ENs, (hews plainly what were the AIIOPPHTA of them alL 

Parent nature then reveals to Lucius the means of . his re- 
covery. Her feftival was on the following day ; when there was to 
be a Proceffion of her Votaries. The Prieft who led it up (flie told 
him) would have a chaplet of Roses in his hand, which had the 
virtue to reftore him to his former fhape. B\xt as breaking through 
a habit of vice is, of all things, the mod difficult ; ihe adds ea- 
couragements to her promifes, ^^ nee quidquam rerum mearuxn re« 
'* formides, ut arduum* Nam hoc eodem momento, quo tibi veaio, 
*< fimul et ibi pr^sens, quae funt confequentia facerdoti meo per 
** quietem facienda praecipio f.** Alluding to what was taught in 

* P. 141. t P. 249^ 

Vol. I. Tt the 
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the MyfterieSj that the ajj^ance of Heaven was zXvfzys prejent to fc- 
cond the efforts of virtue* But in return for the favour of relea(ing 
him from his brutal (hape, i. e. of reforming his manners by Initio^ 
tioftj (he tells him (he expedled the fervice of his whole life ; And 
this, the Mjifteries required : Nor fhould her fervice ((he faid) go 
tmrewarded, foi^jie (hould have a placein Elysium hereafter; And 
this, too, the Myfieries promifed* *• Plane memineris, et penita 
** mente conditum femper tenebis, mibi reliqua vita tua curricula^ 
*^ ad ufque terminos ultimi fpiritus vadata. Nee injurium, cujus 
" beneficio redieris ad homuies ei totum debere quod vives. Vive^ 
«^ autem ieatusj vives, in mea tutela, gloriofus : et cum fpatium fe* 
^* culi tui permenfus *ad inferos demearis ; ibi quoque in ipfo Tub* 
*< terraneo femirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris Inter* 
«* lucentem, ftygiifque penetralibus regnantem, CAMPoa Elysio^ 
** incokns ipfe^ tibi propitiam frequens adorabis *.'* 

Lutius is at length confirmed in his refolution oiajpiring to a life 
of virtue. And on this change of his difpofitions, and intire con* 
qUeft of his paflions, the Author finely reprefents all Nature as 
putting on a new face of chearfulnefs and gaiety* ** Tanta hilari- 
** tudine praeter peculiarem meam geftire niihi cun£ba videbantur ; 
^' ut pecua etiam cujufcemodi, et totas domo6y et ipfum diem ferena 
•* facie gaudere fentirem +." And to enjoy Nature, in thefe her befl 
conditions, was the boafled privilege of the Initiated^ z% we may 
fee from a Chorus in the Progs of Ariflophanes \. 

And now the Proceflion, in honour oi Isis, begins. Where by 
the way, we mufl obferve, that the twofirjl days of the cdebratioD 
of the Eleufinian Myjleries are plainly defcribed : the one called 
AnfPMOE, from the multitude affembled; the other AAA2E MTL- 
TAl^ from the ProceiHoii made to the fea-lhore. '^ Tunc influunt 

* P. H«. t P*H3. 

X M^i( yip n^f SxU^. 

«* Turba 
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•* Turia facris dlvinis initiatae *— jam ripam tnaris proxirnamus +•-** 
The Prieft or Hierophant of the Rites leads up the train of the Ini- 
tiated with a garland of Rofes in his hand. Lucius approaches, 
devours the Rofes, and, according to the promife of the Goddefs, is 
reftored to his native Form : by which, as we havq faid, no more 
was meant than a change of Manners, from vice to virtue* And 
this the author plainly intimates by making the Goddefs thus 
addrefs him under his brutal Figure, •• peffimae mihique detefta* 
*• bilis jamdudum beluae iftius corio te protinus exue |/' For an Aft 
was fo far from being detejiablcj that it was employed in the cele- 
bration of her rites ; and was ever found in the retinue of Ofiris or 
Bacchus. The garland plainly reprefents that which the afpiranti 
were crowned with at their Mtiation : juft as the virtue of the Rofes 
deiigns the Myfterits. At his transformation he had been told, 
that Ro&ES were to reftore him to Humanity ; fo that, amid' all 
his adventures, he had ftill this rwnedy in view* Particularly in « 
circumftance of great diftrefs, he met with a fpecies of them called 
rofa laurea ; but on examiiung its properties, he found that, in- 
ftead of a reftorative, it was a deadly poifonr to all kind of cattle — 
•• quarum cunfto pecori cibus kthalis eft/* Who can doubt then, 
hut by this rofe-laurel was meant all debauched^ magical^ and corrupt 
Myjieries^ fuch as thofe of the Syrian Goddess, wboie Minifters 
he reprefents in fo abominable a light § ; in oppoixtion to what he 
calls *' fobrias religionis obfervatio :" and in thofe Rites, iniliattBH 
was fo far from promoting a life of virtue, that it plunged .the de* 
luded Votary into ftill greater mifecies. Thefe emUem^tic Rpfei 
were not of our author's invention. For the rose, araongft the 
Ancients, was a fymbol of silence, the requifite quality of the 
Initiated. And therefore the ftatues of Ifis or Diana Multimammea, 
(images confecrated to the ufe of the Mj[fleries) are crowned with 
chaplets of Rofes i defiguii^g what we now mean^ when we fay, in 
proverbial fpeeoh, UNn£R the rose. 

* P. J45. t P- ^49» t ?• *«• i L. TUi.p* 174. 
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Our Author proceeds to tell us, that the people wondered at this 
inftantaneous Metamorphofis, Populi rairantur, religiofi venerantur 
tarn evidentem maximi numinis potentiam — tl facilitatem reformat 
iionis *. For the Myjleries boafted the power of giving a fuddea 
and entire change to the mind and afFedions : And the advocates 
of Paganifm againft Chriftianity ufed to'opppfe this boaft to the 
real and miraculous efficacy of Grace* 

As foon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of his nature, by 
imtiaiionj the Pricft covers him, naked as he was, with a linent 
garment + : A habit always beftowed upon the Afpirant, on his 
admiffion' to the Myfteries ; the rationale of which, Apuleius him- 
fclf gives us in his Apology J. 

When all was over, the Prieft accofts his Penitent in the fol- 
lowing manner. " Multis et variis exantlatis laboribus, magnif- 
^^ que Fortunae tempeftatibus, et maxinris a£tis procellis, ad portum 
•* quietis et aram Mifericordia tandem, Lud, venifti : nee tibi nai- 

t^les, ac ne dignitas quidem vel ipfa, qua flores^ ufquam do£trina 

profuit : fed lubricovirentisaetatulae, ad ferviUs delapfus voluptates^ 
" cuRiosiTATis iMPROSP£Ri£ finiftrum praemium report^fti. Sed 
** iitrinque Fortunae caecitas dum te peflimis periculis difcrutiat, ad 
•* religiofam ijiam babitudlnem improvida produxit malitia. Eat nunc, 
•* et fummo furore faeviat, ct crudelitati fuae materiam quaerat aliam. 
** Nam in eorum vitas, quorum Jibi fervitium Dea nojlra majefias 
** vindicdvitj tion habet locum cafus injejlus. Quid latrones, quid 
♦* ferae, quid fervitium, quid afperrimorum itinerum ambages reci* 
^^ proca^, quid metus mortis quotidianae nefariap Fortunae profuit > 

♦ P. 247» ^4«* 

f Sed iacerdoSy utcunque Wifviff^ mM/Av cogmtUah engine cunBls ilaJihms meisy quaiD- 
^am et ipfe infigoi pernootiis miraciilo, nutu fignificato prius prscipit, tegendo roihi 
I.INTEAM dari laciniam. P. 148* 

I Ldna fegniffiml corporis excrementum, pecori detFa^a, jam inde Orpbei et Fytha-- 
gorK fcitif , profanus vellitDs eft* Sed enim muadiffima lini feges, inter optimas fruges 
terrac exorta non mode indutui a amiHui fanB'tffimis Mgfftiorum factrd»tilu$^ fed opert\u 
quoqoe In rAus fkrii ufurpator. Apol. p. 64. 1. 17. . ^ 
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♦* in tutelnm jam receptus cs fortun;e, /er^ videntis ; qua sua 
** Lucis SPLENDORE ccttros ettam dtos illuminate Sume jam vtiltiim 
** Isetiorem, candidn ijlo babitu tuo congruentem ; comitare |)ompam 
** Deae sospitatricis innovanti gradu; videakt ikrkligiosi: 

♦* VIDEANT, ET ERROREM SUUM RECOONOSCAN T. Ell CCCC pri£- 

•* tinis serumnis abfolutus, Isinis- magna provident i a gaudem 
** Lucius dt fua fortuna triumphat *." 

Here the moral of the fable is delivered 111 plain terms ; and, 
m this morale all we have advanced, concerning the purpofe of th« 
work, fuMy confirmed. It is exprefly declared, that yige and 
inordinate curiosity were the caufes of LuciusV difaftefs ; from 
which the only reHef was iuitiation into the mysteries^ 
Whereby the Author would infinuate, that nothing was more ab- 
horrent from thofe holy rites than DEBAUCHERY and magic ; the 
two enormities they were then commonly fufpeded to encourage. 

It hath beenobfervcd'abovev thatbyLuci*is'sretunv to his proper 
Form, was meant his iniitaikn ; and accordingly, that setum is>6alled 
(as inittaiion was) the being born again — ut renatus quodammodo» 
and — fua providentia quodammodo renatqs ;. but this was only 
to the lesser, not the greater myfieries^ TKe firil was to purify 
the mind : hence it was called by the Ancients, YLcc^locg oi(palp%<rtv^ a 
feparation from evil: the fecond was to enlighten it, whea purified; 
and to bring it ta the knowledge of divine fecrets, as Hierocles 
fpeaks, BTTBiJu irea linZuXkzh- ry rSv ^uoji^av yvtatrti. Hence they 
named the one KAeAPEIN, and the other TKAEIOTRTA, puri- 
fication atid perfection^ The fr/i is here reprefentcd in tha 
incident of Lucius's being reftored to humanity by the ufe of ro/es-: 
The fecond^ as the matter of chief importance^ the Author treats 
more circumftantially. 

He begins with making the Prieft' take occafion, from the be-^ 
nefit already received, to prefs Lucius to enter into the greater 
mysteries of flis. " Quo tibi tamen tutior fis,. atque munitior ; 

* p. ^4?, 249,. 

"da 
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*^ da nomen huic/anffa mUttia^ cujus olim facramento etiam lasts- 

^* beris ; teque jam nunc obfequio religionis noftras dedica, et minif- 

^* terii jogum fubi voluntarium. Naniy cum cceperh De^e fervire^ 

^^ tunc magis Jenties fruSium tua libertatis**^ But at the fame time 

makes him inform the Candidate, that nothing was to be precipi* 

tated : for that not only many previous Rites and Ceremonies, cjn- 

cerning religious diet, and abftinence from prophane food, were to 

' be obferved ; but that the Afpirants to thefe higher M^trlts were to 

Hvait for A CALL« *^ Quippe cum aviditati contumAcjseque fumme 

<* cavere, ct utramque culpam vitare, ac neque vocatus morari, nee 

^^ non julTus fcflinare deberem. Nee tamen efle quemquam de fuo 

^^ numero tam'perditas mentis, vel immo deflinatae mortis, qui inm 

*< iibi quoque feorfum, jubente Domina, temerarium atque facriie* 

*< gum audeat mincfterium fubire, noxamque ietalem contrahere. 

^^ Nam et inferum cUuftra, et faiutis tutelam in Deae manu pofita 

^^ ipfamque traditionem ad inftar voluntarias mortis et praecariae fa* 

♦« lutis celebrari +/* Accordingly, he is initiated into <he gbeateh 

MY8TBRIBS. The Ceremony is defcribed at large J ; and we find it 

to agree exadly with what, we have (hewn, other ancient writers 

inore profefledly deliver concerning it. 

The Author, by the doubts and apprehenfions wh|ch retarded 
his initiation^ firfl gives us to underftand, that the higheft degree 

of lanftity was required of thofe who entered into the Myjierieu 

^^ At ego, quamquani cupienti voluntate praeditus, tamen religiofa 
^ formidine retineban Quod enim fedulo percontaveram, decile 
^* reHgionisobfequium^ et cajiimoniorum abjiinentiam Jatii m-duam^ cau-^ 
*♦ toque ckoumjpeitu vitam^ fu^ multis cafihus fubjacetj ejfe munie^ 
^ dam §/* Theie difficulties now furmounted, he is initiated with 
the accuftomed Ceremonies. He then makes his Prayer, in which 
the grand AnOPPHTA of the Myjkries is ft ill || more plainly re- 

♦ ?• J49. t p. 153, *54. X p, 25J, ^56, ,j7. .^ p. ^4, 

|[ Sec the quotation above.— jR?r/«;«ir Fidentis^ qmm fiuc lucis Jftniou cettros ttUm 
J)eo$ iUmminaU 

ferrcd 
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ferred to. " Tu quidcm fauflaet humani generis sospitatrjx per- 
** petua^ femper fovendis mortalibua munificay dulcem matr^s*af- 
*• fe£tionem miferorurti cafibus tribuis. — ^Te supbri colunt ; ofi- 

" SERVANT INFKRI; TU BOTAS OEBEM ; LOMINAS SOLEM ; REGIS 
** MUNDUM ; CALCAS TARTARUM ; TIBI RESPONDENT SIDERA * ; 
" OAITDENT LUMINA ; REDEUNT TCMPORA; SERVIUNT ELE* 

"menta; tuo nutu spirant flamina; nutriuntur nu- 

^ ** bila ; germinant skmina ; crescunt germina ; tvam 

^ majestatem peruorrescunt aves coelo mbantes; perje 

^^ MONTiBus errantes; serpentbs sojlo latentes; belua 

♦* PONTO NATANTES-t^^ 

The af&ir thus over, and the honour attendant on tnithtkn tnto^ 
the greater Mvjleries being niarkcd out in the words — comnabarfa^ 
erarium ; iota civitati notus ac confpicuuSf digitis bominum nutlbufyue 
notabilis \ ; the Author, in the next place, takes occafion^ agreeably 
to his real practice aixl opinious, to recommend a multiplicity 
OP initiations. He tells us how Ijis counfelled him to enter into 
the M^eries of OJtris : how, after that, flie invited him to a third 
initiatitm : and then rewarded him for his accumulated Piety with 
an abundance of temporal Blefiings» 

All this confidered, we can no longer doubt but that the true 
defign of his work was to recommend initiation into the 

MYSTERIES, IN OPPOSITION TO THE NEW RELIGION. We fee 

t!ie Gataftroplie of the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, entirely 
taken up with it ; and compofed wkh the greateil ferioufxiefs aud 
fuperftition. 

And, furely, nothing coutd be better conceived, to recommend 
the Myfterks^ than the idea of fuch a plan ; or better contrived than 
his executirat of it. In which he omits no circumflance that might 

♦ Refpondent JUlera. This, I foppbfe^ relates to the mufic of thi Jphms. The image 
is noble and fublime. It is taken from the confent in the lyre, to anfvver to^ and obey 
the hand of the Mailer who had piu them into tuae. 

t P. 257, 258. X P. 249. 
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be phiufibly oppofed to Christianitt ; or that might recommend 
the Mysteries with advantage to the Magiftrate*s proteftion : as 
where he tells us, that in thefe Rites, tky prayed for the profperlty 
of all Orders In the State — " faufta vota praefatus pTmcipi magno, 
** fenatuiqueet eqiiiti, totique populo Romano " 

This interpretation will throw new light on every part of the 
GOLDEN ASS. But I have been fo long upon the fubje£l, that I 
have only time to give one inftatnce ; and this, chiefly becaufe it • 
reflefts light back again on my general interpretation of the Fable. 

In the fifth and fixth books is the long epifode of Cupid and 
Psyche ; vifibly allegorical throughout ; and entirely foreign to all 
tfhe reft of the work, confidefed as a mere Milefian fable \ but very 
applicable to the Writer's purpofe, if he had that UMral to inculcate 
Which we have here affigned unto him. 

There was no man, though he regarded the golden jtfs as a thing 
of mere amufemcnt, but faw that the ftory of Cupid and Psyche 
was a philofophic allegory of the progrefs of the foul to perfe^ion^ in 
the pojfefjion of divine love and the reward of immortality. The Amour 
of Cupid and Piyche was a fubje£t which lay in common amongft 
the Platonic writers. And though originally founded on fbme ob- 
Icure tradition of the Fall of Man^ yet every one fafliioned this 
agreeable fidlion (as our Author has done here) according to the 
dofkrines he had to convey uinler it. By this means it could not 
but^become famous. . The remaining, monuments, ©f ancient (culp* 
ture convince us that it was very famous ; in which, nothing is 
fo common as the figures, of Cwpid and Psyche in the various cir- 
cumftances of their adventures. Now we have fhewn at large, that 
ttie profeffcd end of the MyferieSy in the later ages of their cele- 
brity, was to reftore the foul to it's original rectitude, and, 
in every age, to encourage good men with the promifes oi bappinefs 
in another life. The fable, therefore, of Cupid and PJycbe^ in the 
fifth and fixth books^, was the fineft and moft artful preparative for 
the fubjed of the eleventh, which treats profeffedly oftbitjiiyferi/s. 

But 
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BW: if we look mom neafly into this beautiful Fahle# vfe^ (hall 
find that, befides itV general purpofe, it has cqc more parttculacv 
We have obferved that the corrupt Jatt of the Mjfiertet^ in the time 
of Apuleius» was one principal reafbn of his undertaking their 
apol(^« Theie corruptions were of two kinds, debauchebies 
and MAOic. Their debaucheries have been taken notice of above^ 
Their maojC Was of three forts : i. The Magic of invocation or 
I^BCROMAitCY. X. The Magic of transformation or Metamor- 
phosis. 3* And the Magic of divine communication under a vifible 
^appearance or Theu&oy« The oracular responses, introduced 
iate iDto.the MxflerieSy feem to have given birth to the firfl : The 
Do6fcrme of the Metempsychosis taught therein, to the fecond^ 
and the AnOPPHTA concerning the divine Nature, to the thiixL 
The abomination of the two firft forts was feen by ail, and frankljr 
^veQ up as criminal ; but the fanatic Pkrtonifts and P/thagoreans 
of the latter ages, efpoufing the third, occafioned it to be held in 
cfteem and reverence. So that, as Heiiodorus tells us, the Egyp* 
^ian priefts (between whole fanaticifm and that of the Platonifts 
there was, at this time, a kind of coalition '^) afiedted to diftia« 
guiih between the magic of Necropmney and the magic of Theurgy ; 
accounting the firft infamous and wicked ; but the laft very &ir, 
and even oommendable. For now both thofe philofophic Enthu* 
fiafts had their myfierious Rites^ which confiftcd in the praftice of 
this THEiiRGic magic. Thefe were the My/teries^ to oblerve it by 
the way, of which the Emperor Julian was fo fond, that he placed 
his principalfelicity (in what the ChrifHans placed his principal 
crime) their celebration. But om* Author, who had imbibed his 
Platonifm, not at the muddy ftreams of thofe late Fanatics, but at 
the pure fountain head of the Academy itffelf, well underftood how 
much this fuperftition, with all it's plaufible pretences, had pol* 
luted the Myfteries ; and, therefore, as in the courle of the adven- 
tures of his golden Afs^ he had ftigmatized the two other kinds of 

* See Book iii. Se£^, iv. towards the end. 

Vol.1. Uu / ' Haglc^ 
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Magic^ he compofed this celebrated tale (hitherto ib little under* 
ilood) toexpofethe Magic of Theueoy. It is, as we (aid, apbi* 
lojophic Allegory of the progrefs of the Soul to perfeSion^ in the psf- 
fejjion of Divine Love and the reward of immortality^ delivered in the 
adventures of Psyche, or the Soul: 'who^Q various labours aud 
traverfes in this Progrefs^ are all reprefented as the effects of her 
jndifcreet paffion for that fpecies of /w^^/V called Theurgy. 

To underftand this, we muft obferve, that the fanatic Platonift^^ 
in their purfuit of the Supreme Good, the Union with the Deity^ 
made the completion and perfeftion of it *o confift in the "Theurgic 
Vifion of the AvTOTrJof'^AydAfia or sELpi SEEN IMAGE, i. e. foen by 
the fplendour of its own light. Now the ftory tells us, there were 
three Sifters, the youngeft of whom was called Psyche ; by which 
we are to underftand, the three peripatetic fouls^ the fenftivej the 
animal^ and the rational % or in otheir' vroxd^j fenfe^ appetite j and. 
reafon. *' 

That the two elder Sifters, Senfe and Appetite^ were foon di^fed 
of in marriage ; but that the younger. Psyche or the rational Soul^ 
was of lb tranfcendant and divine a beauty, that though men for- 
'ibok the altars of the Gods to follow and worlhip her *, having 
paid her their full homage of admiration, not fo much as one af- 
pired to a clofer union with her : intimating the general preference 
given to temporal things above fpiritual : 

Virtus laudatur & alget. 

However, amidft this negle£fc, fhe is happily con trailed to, and 
pofieftes, the ceUJtial Cupid^ or divine love, who cohabits with her 
INVISIBLY amidft a fcene of paradifaical pleafures and enjoyments* 
But is warned by Cupid not to hearken to the pernicious counfel of 
her fifters, whofe envy at her happinefs, from their own choice of 
huft)ands difeafed and avaricious f , the lot of thofe under the do* 

* Apuleit Met. ed« Prkaei^ p. 85* Interea Ffychei cum fua fibi pnecipua pulchri- 
tudine nul!um decoria fuifnifium percipit. Spe^atur ab omnibus; laudatur ab omnibus, 
nee quifquam— cupiens ejus nuptiarum pett^ur accedit* 

jniniop 
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lAinibn of their appetites, would ibon bring them to attempt her 
rum, hi perfuadlng her to get a fight of her invijible fpoufe. Againfb 
which SACRILEGIOUS ciTRiosiT Y, as what would deprive her of all her 
bappinefs *, and to which her fifters would endeavour to inflame 
her miud, he carefully warns her. By all which the Author 
would iuHnuate, that they are the irregular paflions and the un« 
governable appetites which ftir up men*s curUjity to this fpecies of 
magic^ the TifeiiRGic VisibN, However, Pfyche falls into the 
fnare her (ifters had laid for her, and againft the exprefs injun£lioa 
of the God, facrilegioufly attempts this y^^r^V^m fight ; though he 
allured her.f , that if (he kept the religious fecret, the child to be 
born of th^m (hould be, immortal ; but if (he prophaned it, the 
child would be mortal, intimating^ that Theiirgic Magic was fo 
far from rendering the participants divine^ that it loaded them witn 
impiety. In 9 word, (he indulges her inordinate appetite, and is 
undone ; Divine Love forfakes her; th? Iiappy fcenes of her abode 
vanifli; and (he finds herfelf forlorn and abandoned, furrounded 
with miferies, and purfued with the vengeance of heaven by its in« 
firument the Celefiial Venus. 

In this diftrefs (he firit comes to the temple of Ceres for pro* 
teftion ; by which is meant the cuftom of having recourfe to the 
Myjleries againftthe evils and difafters of life, as is plainly intimated 
in the reafon given for her application—** nee ullam vel dubiam 
♦* SPEI MELioRis viam volens omittere J.*' Spes melior being the 
common Appellation for what was fought for in the M'^ifterieSy and 
what they promifed to the participants. With thefe fentiments (he 
addreflfes Ceres in the following obfervation ; ** Per ego te frugiferani 
tuam dextram iftamdeprecor— per tacita facra ciftarum — per— per, 
et cetera qua jilentio tegit Eleufinis Attica Jacrarium §" But 

* Identidem monuit, ac faepe terniit, ne quando fororum perniciofo confilio fua£i, de 
f&rma Martti o^ixxzx \ neve ie sacrilsga curio^itatb de tanto fortunarum fuggeflu 
peflum dejiciat ; nee fuutn poftea contingat amplexum. P. 92, 

t In&ntem— »fi texerit noftra fecreca filentio, divinum ; fi profanaveris, niortalera, 
P. 96. it P.iii« § P« III. 

Uu 2 Pfyche 
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Pfjche is denied any proieAkNi both here and at the temple of 
JuM : for the purer M^jtma difcouraged all kiod #f nss^c, %ytxi 
the moft fpecious. However^ fnt && pitied by both» The reafon 
Ceres gives her for not complying with her requeft is renaarkabicr 
%e had entered, /he faid, into an ancient le^ue with Vonus, 
whrch (he could not violate *i By which is intimated, that aU 
the Myjiertes had one and the fame end. And Pfyche, flie faid, bad 
reafon to thank her that (he did not feize on her abd deCaiili her 
prifbner + ; alluding to the obligation that all were under to bring; 
to puni(hment the violaters of the Myfteries, 

Juiio excufes herfelf, from imparrii>g- any affiftaixrc, ^^oM of 
reverence to the Laws, which forbid any one to entertain 'another*^ 
runaway fcrvant |/* For thofc who had violated the tAjfterm of 
one God could not be admitted to thofe of another. 

In this diftrefe PsycHB reiblres at laft t<> render h»ielf to idie 
ofiended Parties, and implore their pardon. Venus impc^i onhe^ 
a long and fevere penance ; in which the anthor ieems to have 
ihadowedout the trials and labours^ undergone by the afpirants to ther 
Myjiertes^ and the more fevere in proportion to the delinquencies of 
the afpirants, intimated in the words of Venus to her. — Scd jam 
nunc ego fedtrlb periclitabor an oppido- ferti animo, fmgularique 
prudentia (is prsedita §. 

Ehrring the courfe of thefe trials Psyche faWs once more into 
diftrefs by her rafh curioficy ||, and would be undone but for the 
divine afliftance, which all along Ilipports and aids her in her dif- 
ficulties* In which' the author hints at the promi^s made to the 
afpirants on tltefe occalToh^,— Nee Pirovidentije bonae graves oculos 
innocentts anima latuit aermnna. In her greateft diftrefs, in the 
repetition of her fiift capital fault, (he is relieved by Cupid huB(eif; 

* —cum qua etiam antiquum foedus amichik colo, P. iii. 
t quod a me rctenta cuiloditaque non fueris optimi coofure. P. iii, 
X —tunc etiam Legtbus, qu» iervos alienos profugos, invitis Dominif , Vetant fufcipi, 
prohibcor. P« ii2» 

% P. xi8. l Mente capitur temeritats cuRiosiTATiB, p. ix9« 

intimating, 
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ilKthnatmgy that nothmg but the diviae aid can overcome humaa 
weaknefs; as appears from thefe words of Cupid to hk fpoufe — Et 
ecce^ mquit, rurfum perkras miidhifimili curio^tate. Bed mterim 
^udem tu provii^iamy quae: tibi maCriS' me^e precepto mandata eft^ 
ezequere gnavlter ; cetera eg^met videro *• When m thefe trials the 
afpirant had done his beft, the Gods would help out the reft. 

With this a(Iiilance> ihe performs her penance, is pardoned^ and 
reflored to favour r put again into poiiefiion of divine love, and: 
rewarded with iMMORTikLiTT, the declared end of all the mys« 

T£K1£S. 

There are many other eircumftances in this fine Allegory equally 
fervmg to fupport the fyftenft here explained : as there are others 
which allude to divers beautiful platonic notions, foreign to the 
prefent difcourfe. It is enough that we have pointed to its chiefs 
and peculiar purpofe ;: which it was impoflible to fee while the 
Bature and defign of the whole Fable lay undifcovered. 

But now perhaps it may be faid, " That all this Is very welj^ 
An AMegory is here fi3und for the golden ass,, which, it muft be 
owned,, fits the Fable. But ftill it naay be afted. Was it indeed 
made for it ? Did the Author write the tale for the moral; or did? 
the Critic find the moral for the tale I For an^ Allegory may be 
drawn from almoft any fl:oiy r and they have been often made for 
Authors who never thought of themv Nay, when a rage of al- 
legorizing happens to prevail^ as it did a century or two ago, the 
Author himfelf will be either tempted or obliged^ without the 
Cbmmentatsor,, to encourage this delufion*^ Ariojlo and TaJJh^ writers 
of the higheft reputation, one of wliom wrote after the Gothic 
Romances, as the other after the Claffic Fables^ without ever con<- 
cerning themfelves about aivy other moral than what the naturaf 
eircumftances of the ftory conveyed ; yet, to fecure the fuccefs of 
tiieir poems, they fubmitted^ in compliance to fafhion and falfa 
tafte, to the ridkulbus drudgery of inventing^akind of pofthumous 

AliiBgopy, 
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Allegory, and fometimes more than one ; that the reader himielf 
might feafon their Fables to h'ts own tafte« As this has been the 
cafe. To ihew that I neither impofc upon myfelf nor others, I have 
referved the Author*s own declaration of his having an AUegork 
meanings for the laft confirmation of xny fyftem. It is in thefe 
words, 

At ego tibi fermone ifto Milefio 
Varias Fabulas conieram^ auiefque tuas 
Benevolas lepido fufurro permulceam ; 

Modo (i PAPYRUM JEGYPTIAM ARGUTIA 

NiLOTici CALAMI INSCRJPTAM^ non (pfeveris 

lufpiccre * 

A diredk infinuation of its being replete with the profound Mgyp* 
tian w/fJom; of which, that Nation, by the invention of the 
MYSTERIES, had conveyed fo confiderable a part to the Greeks. 

• Before I totally difmifs this matter it may not be improper to 
obferve, that both Virgil and Apvleius have reprefented the 
genuine Mysteries, as Rites of perfeft fanftity and purity; and 
recommended only fuch to their Countrymen ; while they expofe 
impure and impious Rites to the public execration; for it was 
their purpofe to ftigmatize the reigning corruptions, and to re- 
commend the ancient fan^lity. On the other hand, a man attached by 
his office to the recommendation of the MyJierieSj as then pra^tifed, 
was to do the beft he could, when deprived of the benefit of this 
diflin£lion ; and was to endeavour to give fair colours to the fouleft 
things. This was the cafe of Jamblichus. His friend Porphyry 
had fbme fcruples on this head. He doubts whether thofe Rites 
could come from the Gods, which admitted fuch a mixture of 
lewdnefs and impurity. Such a mixture Jamblkbus confefles; 
but, at the fame time, endeavours to account for their divine 



♦ In init. Fab. 
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original, by j(hewing, that they are only the embkms of natural 
Truths ; or a kind of moral pwgatiou of the inordinate paf* 
iions *• You will fay, he nortght have given a better anfwer ; 
That they were modern abufes and corruptions^ He afks your 
pardon for thatl Such a confeflibn would have been condemning 
his own Platonic fanattcifm; that very fanaticifm which had 
brought in thefe abominations. He was reduced therefore to the 
neceffity of admitting that they were no after-corruptions, but 
coeval with the Rites themfelves. And this admiflion of fo 
learned a Hierophant, is, as far as i am able to coUe£l» the only 
fupport which any one can now have for faying, that the 
Myfieries were impure and abominable^ exen from their Jirjl InJH^ 
tut ion. 

Hitherto we have confidered the Legiflator^s care in perpetu- 
ating the doctrine of a future state. And if I have been 
longer than ordinary on this head, my excufe is, that the topic 
was new +, and the doArine itfelf, which is the main fubjed of 
the prefent inquiry, much interefled in it. 

A very remarkable circumftance (for which we are indebted 
to the obfervation of nwdern travellers) may convince us, that 
Rulers and Governors cultivated the belief of this doctrine with a 
more than common affiduity. Many barbarous nations have been 
difcovered in thefe later times, on the coails of Africa, which, 

* De myfteriis, StSi. u cap. xv. 

f A well-known writer, Mr. Jaclibn (not to fpcak at prefent of Others of a 1 atr 
date) who had long and fcurriloufly railed at the author of the D, L. in a mimber of 
miferable pannphlets, hath at length thought fit in a Thing, called Chronological AntU 
quities, to borrpw from this book, without any acknowledgment, all he had to give the 
public concerning the pagan Mysteries ; and much, concerning the hieroglyphics 
and origin of idolatry. But this is the conunoD pra^ice of fuch fort of writers : and is 
only mentioDed here to fliew the reader to what clafs they belong. The treatment thefe 
volumes have met with from fome of the mod worthreis of my Countrymen, made me 
think it expedient. to contrail their behaviour with that of the mod learned and refpe£la« 
blo'foiieigii Divines and Critics of France, Germany, and Holland, in their anlmadver- 
.iions on this work, occafionally inierted in the notes. 
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in the diftra^ions of Government^ and traafmigrsitioQS of Pecq>k^ 
have^ it is probable, fallen from a civilized to a fimage ftate o^ 
|ife. Tbefe are found to have little or no knowledge of a God^ 
or obfervance of Religion. And yet, which is a furprifing para- 
doX) they ftill retain the fettled belief and expeftation of a FirruRX 
«TATE« A wonder to be accounted for no other way than fay 
what hath beeii faid abore of the Le^flator^a principal concern 
for the fupport of this Dodrine ; and of the deep root, which 
by its agreeable nature, it takes in the Mind wherever it has 
been once received. So that thoi^h, as it hath been oUerved, 
fio Religion ever exified without the doSrine if a Future State^ yet 
the dodlrine of a Future State hath, k ieems, fometimes exiiled 
.vithout a Religion. 
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APPENDIX 

' T O B O O K n. 



WE have feen with what art, and care in contrivance, the Sages of ^e 
GfiMTiLB World endeavoured, by the intervention of the Mysts< 

uiES^ , to. prevent th^ memory of th9 ^ist Ca0S£ of all things from being 
totally obliterated from the minds of men ; whito the perverfe conftitution 
of the National Idolatries prevented the true God's being received into any 
FUfitic Worihip. To the Sf crj^t of the Myfteries it was, that thefe 
PfeudO'Evangelifts invited their more capable Difciples^ awfully admonifli* 
ing them to.glvt, bee4. unto it, as unto a light /bining in a dark place. For it 
was :no more than fuc|i a glimmerings till the rj^;;^ ^/i&^£/4rjr;^ar of the 
Gofpel, in the bearti of the Faithful. 

But if the late noble Author of the first Phijlosophy dcferves cre- 
dit; all this care was as abfurd as it was fruitlefs. 

The Inftit^yors of the Myfteries imparted this secret, as the true and 
only folid . foundation of R&ligiok ; for the first Cause waS| in their 
ideas, a God whofe bssekce indeed was incomprehenfible, but his attri- 
butes, as well moral as natural^ difcoverable by human reafon. Such a 
Ggd was wante^ for that foundation : for unafftftei reafon taught tbeniy as^ 
in its moft ajftfted ftate, it had taught St. Paul, Ihat be who cometh to God, 
mujl believe that be is ; and that be is a rewarder of them who diligenify/eei 
Hm* Thus PlatOj in his Book of Laws, fpeaking of Religion^ and it's ufe 
to civil Society, fays, '• It is not of fmall confequence, that what wc here 
'^ reafon about the Gods, fliould, by all means and methods^ be made 
*^ probable; as that they ajie, and that they are good V* Hence, though 
their miftaken mode of teaching deprived the pagan world of tht fruit of 
tli^ Dodrine, the purpofe however was laudable and rational. 

* ifi di^i T 1*01, x^ iyaM% 

Vox*. I. X X ^ But 
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But now comes a modern Sage ^ — ^Philosofheh and STATfeSMAN like the 
Ancient, (in all things elfe hiow unlike !) who tells us ^' that they made the 
Bails of Religion far too wide ; that men have no further concern with Goi> 
than lovLiEVETHAT EaiSf wktch his fijifical jAtribtan make fully ma- 
nifeft ; but. That he is a rewarder (f them wb(^ diligently feet bim. Religion 
doth not require us to believe, fince this depends on God's morar attri- 
butes, of which we hove no coiKeptien/' - In this miMiner, by the turn of 
a hand, hath our Noble Philofopher changed Nainral Religion into Natu** 
RAi.isM; and made this care of the ancient Sages as ridicubufly conceived 
jas it was ineffeftually profecuted. 

But to do juftice to the weak endeavours of thofe Friends and Servanfei of 
Mankind, who furely deferve a gmteftil memory with Pbfterify, I ihali 
take the liberty to examine His Lordfliip*s reatehing on tbislirjtncK'of hii 
first Philosophy ; whic& cafts fo malignant a ijikde over the whole reli- 
gious World. 

He pretends to prove TA^/ vue have ko AptQj kr^idedr of God's mcrat 
attributes^ his goodness and justice, as ttfc have of bis natural, bis Pf^tjUom 
and Power. Here Jet me obferve, that hfs Lordlhip ufcs the Words, /«ir* 
dequate ideas, and, na ideas, as terms of the &me im];k>rt. And I think^ 
not improperly. I have therefore followed him in the different ufe of either 
citpreffion. For the realbn of his calling our ideas of Gbd*s moral a/triSufes 
iNADEQyATE, IS, bccaufc he denies thar goodnefs and jiiftice in God, and 
goodnefs and juftice amongft Men, are the fame in kiND. But if not the 
fame in kind, we can have ko id£a of them ; bccaufe we have no idea of 
any other ^/»i of 'goodnefs and juftice. 

He lays down thefe three Plropofitions. 

1. That, by metaphysics, or by reafoning a priori, we can gain no 
knowledge of God at all. 

2. That our knowledge of his Attributes is to be acquited only by a 
contemplation on his Works, or by the reafoning apofieriori. 

3. That in this way, we can only arrive at the knowledge of his natu- 
ral Attributes, not of his moral. 

*^ It is from the coustitvtion of the world alone {hj% his Lofd- 
•* fliip) and from the fiate of mankind in it, that we can acquire any 
<< ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to affirm any thing about tbem\.^ 

* Lord Boliogbroke. + Vol. V. p. 331. 

«The 
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: ^^ Tbe KDOwk4ge:of the Qre^iorisy pamany accounts, i^ceflTary to fuch 
f^ a creature as mti> : and thl^refore we: are made able to arrive by a propbr 
*^ exercifei^our mcACal facolties^/fm tf ^o^od^n^^ tfGod^s w^rks to a kn^w* 
M Mge 0f bis exiftmce^ and of that infinite power and wisDOBMvhich are 
^' dctnonftrate4 to us in them. Oaa. knowlxdoe c^ncbrninq God ooei 

^' IIOFUUTBER*/' 

•* Artificial Theology conneftsby very prol^leniatical reafoning aprhri^ 
" MORAL ATTRIBUTES, fuch as wc cooceivc them, and fuch as they are rc- 
V lattvely to us, with the pbj^fiial attributes of God ; though there be no 
f^ fuiBcient foundation for this proceeding, .nay, though $hi pbammena are 
** in fever al cafes repugnant ^•*' . 

Having thus aflured us that the idf^as of- God*s moral attributes are to 
be got by no confequrntial reafoning at all, either a priori or apofteriori^ 
the two onl^ ways we have to knowledge ; He rightly concludes^ that if 
Man hath, fu(ih ideas, they were not foctnd but iNTErMTeD by him. And 
therefore, that nothing might be wanting to the full diluctdation of thif 
curionii polntj be acquaints us who were the Authors <^ the fictioNi and 
bow ftrangply the thing cMne abont. 

^^ Some of the Philofqpbers (fays bis Lordibip) having been led by a 
^^ more full and accurate contemplation of Nature to the knowledge of a 
*' fupreme felf«exiftent Being oi infinite power and wifdom^ and the firft 
** Caufe of all things, were not contented with this degree of knowledge. 
^* They madip a System of Gojd's moral as well as /Aj^f^/ attributes, 

'*BY WHICH TO account FOR THE PROCBl^DINGS OF HIS PROVIPENCB X*^ 

Thefe Philofophers then, it feems, invented the fyflem of God's moral 
attributes^ in order to account for the difficulties arifing from the view of 
God's moral ^ovemiHent. If tbe World till now had been fo dull as to have 
ao conception of thefe Attributes ; bis Lordfhip's Philofophers, we fee^ 
made amends ; who were fo quick-witted to conceive, and fo iharp-fighted 
to find out, the obliquities of a crooked line before they had got any idea 
of zfiraigbi one. For juft. to this, neither more nor lefs, does his Lord- 
fbip's obfervatioD amount,' tfaat«-^w./i^ made a SyJUm ofGo£f moral attri-^ 
butts, by wbicb io aecounf for tbe proceedings of bis Providence. Till now, 
none of us could conceive bow any doubts concerning moral Government 

could ari£e but on the previous ideas of the moral attributes o{ the Co- 

* 

* Yo!. IV. p. 86. * t Vol. V. p. 316. t Vol IV. p. 48. 

X X 2 v^nor. 
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vtrnori This invention of his Lord(bip*s old Philofophers puts me in muid 
of an ingenious Modern, the curious Sancho Pancha ; who, as hit hifto* 
rian tells us, was very inquifitive to difcovcr the author of that very ufefut 
. invention we call Slehp : for, witbt^is worthy Magiftrate, Sleep and good 
Cheer were the First PMitosoPHY. Now* the things fought after by 
Sancho and his Lordfhip, were at no great diftance ; for if Stuping began 
when men. firft Ihut their eyes, it is certain the idea ^ God's Gaodnefs zp- 
peared as foon as ever they opened them. 

Dr. Clarke's Demonftration 6f the moral attributes a priori^, \ Ihall Icavc^ 
as-his Lordfliip is pleafed to do, in all it*s force. If the Dodor's followers 
think their Mafter*s honour concerned, where his arguments are not, they 
'have a large field and a fafe to (hew their prowefs. I rather chufe to under^ 
take the noble Philosopher on his own terms, without any other arms 
than the arguments a pojieriori. For he is fuch a Champion for the good 
Caufe, that he not only appoints his Adverfaries the Field, but prefcribes 
to them the ufe of their weapons. 

' But his Lordihip, like other great men, i^ not eafily approached ; and 
when he is, not always fit to be feen. You catch his first PmtosoPHYi 
as Butler's Hero did Ariftotle*s firsf matter, und^ejfed^ and wthoia a 
rag of form ; however flaunting and fluttering in fragments. To fpeak 
plainly, his Lordfliip's entire negledt or ignorance of Method betnstys him 
into endlefs repetitions : and, in thefe, whether for want of precifion in his 
ideas, propriety in his terms, or art in his compofition, the queftion i^ 
perpetually changing ; and rarely without being new*€0vcred by an equi'- 
voci^l exprcflion. If you add to this, the perpetual €ontradi8ions into which 
he falls, either by defedt of memory, excefs of paflion, or diftrels t>f ar- 
gument, you will allow it to be no eafy matter to take him fairly, to know* 
him fully, and to reprefcnt him to the beft advantage : in none of which 
offices would I be willingly defedtive. Indeed, when you have done this, 
the bufinefs is over ; and his Lordfhip^s reafoning generally confutes ilfclf. 
When I refled upon what this hath coft me, the reading over two op 
three bulky volumes to get pofleflion of a fingle argunient ; which how 
you think you hold, and then again you lofe ; which meets you full when 
you leaft expeft it ; and flips away from you the very m<Miient it promifes 
to* do moft : when, I fay, I refleft upon all this, I connot but lament the 
hard luck of the Engtifh Clergy, who, though apparently leaft fit, as 
being made Parties J certainly the leaft concerned as thcrfe is nothing that 

can 
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can impofc on a Scholar, though a great deal that may miflead the Peo- 
ple, are likely to be the men mod engaged with his Lordfhip in this contro* 
verfy. Time was, when if a Writer had a difpoiicion to feek objedions 
againft Religion, though he found them hardly, and urged them heavily, 
yet he would digefi his thoughts, and methodize his reafoning. 1 he Clergy 
bad then nothing to do but to anfwer him, if they found themfelves able. 
But fince this flovenly cuftom (as Lord Shafiesbury calls it) has got 
amongft our Free-thinkers, of taking their pb^fic in public^ of throwing 
about their looTe and crude indigeflbns under the name of fragments, 
things which in their Very name imply not fo much the wanty as the exclit- 
Jim of all form^ the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of it : he 
muft work them into confidence, he muft mould them into ihape, before 
lie can fafely lay hold of them himfelf, or prefent them handibrnely to the 
Public. But thefe Gentlemen have provided that a Clergyman ihould ne- 
ver be idle. Ail, be had of old to attend, was the faving the fouls of thofe 
committed to his care. He muft now begin his work a great deal higher % 
he muft firft convince his flock that they have fouls to be ioiytd. And the 
fpite of ail iS| that at the fame time his kind mafters have doubled his taik, 
they appear very well difpofed to kften his wages. 
• We have obferved, that the denial of Gfod's moral attributes is the great 
barrier againft Rel^on in general : but it is more efpecially ferviceable in 
his Lordihip's idiofyncratic terrors, the terrors oi^ future State. To thefe we 
owe his famqus book of Fragments, compofed occafionally, and taken as 
an extemporaneous cordial, each ftronger than the other, to fupport himfelf 
\uider his frequent paroxyfms. For, fct the moral attributes afide, and we 
can neither form any judgment of the end of man, nor of the nature of 
Qod'i government. All our knowledge will be confined to our prefent ftiate 
and condtti<Mi *^. It is by the moral attributes^ we learn, that man was made 
for happinefs : and that God's difpenfation to us here is bi»t pari of a general 
fyftem : This naturally extends our views to,, and terminates our knowledge 
in. Futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in the queftionof GodV 
nmal attributes; I hold it of much importance to prove againft his Lord- 

* One of his Lordfliip'« Corollaries therefore from the Propofition of no moral attrihutes^ 
is this, *• Our Knowledge conccruing God goes no further tkaa for the ncccflaiy ufc of 
"human life/* Vol. lY. p. 486. 
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ihip, that MEN MAY ACQ^aiRC APBQ^UATe IDEAS OP THEM iti the famt 
way^ and with equal certainty, in which they acquire the knowledge of 
God's natisral attribulis : And the knowledge of thefe latter his Lordjkip 
deduces from its original in the following words. 

*< All our knowledge of God (fays he) is derived from his works* Every 
«' part of the immenfe Univerfe, and the order and harmony of the Whole^ 
^ are not only conformable to our ideas or notions of wisdom and power ^ 
^^ but thefe ideas and notipas were imprefled originally and principally by 
f< them, on every attentive mind ; and men were led to^cooclode, with the 
*< utmoA certainty, that a Being of infinite wifdimi and fewer made, prdGmr* 
^' ed, and governed the fyflem. As far as we can difcover, we difcern tbde. 
*^ in all his works ; and where we cannot di(cern them, it b manifcftly due 
^^ to our imperfe£kion, not to hift. This now is real knowledge, or there 
*^ is no fuch thing as knowledge, Wc acquire it immediately in the ob* 
^' jcdts themfelves, in God, and in^ Nature, the work of God. Wc 
<< know what wifdem and pez»er are : we know both intmrimly, aod by 
^ the help of our fenfes, that fuch as we conceive them to be, fuch Acy 
^< appear in the Work : and therefore we know demonftratively that fuch 
" they are in the Worker *.** 

All this is mighty well : and on thefe very grounds I undertake to prove 
that men may get as clear and precife ideas of God's gooohess amf 

)UStICE, 

But, to prevent, or, indeed, now things are gone thus far, rather to 
redrefs all ambiguity in the termSi and equivocation in the iife of them ; it 
will be proper to explain what true Philosophy means by Goo's works, 
whether pbyfical or moral. 

Now, it means, if I am not much miftaken, that coKSTiitrrtovr ^ 
THINGS which God hath eftablilhed, and direded to a plain' and €»bviou!l 
end : no regard being had to thofe impediments or obftrud:ioDs in it's courie^ 
which the Author of nature bath permitted toarife £rom any part of the ma^ 
terialy or inicUeSiual Creation. 

• Thus, when we confidcr \A%pfjyJical works, in order to make our cftimate 
of his mfdom and p&wer^^ we conceive them as they arc in themftlves ; aod 
in the perfeftion of their firjl conftitution ; though the greater portions of 
the fh^,al fyftcm may, from the intradtability of Matter, be fubjed to- 
fbme inconftderable irregularities \ which, as the true pHiLosorHBR -f* ob- 

* Voh V. p. 524. t Newton. 

ferves. 
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IktytBf will b^ apt ty incrtafi till fth Syfiem wants a reformation : and though 
the fnidller Portions of it^ fuch as the bodies of animals^ may, from various 
accidents in their conception and birth, oftca want that convenient form 
in the adaprtion of their parts, from the. wonderful contrivance of which, 
in the various bodies of animals in general, arifes fo illuftrious an evidence 
tof the uiifdom and footer of the Creator. 

Surely, then, common fenfe guided by equitable meafure requires us tp 
tftimate God's niaral Works on the fame ftandard ; to confidcr vtrhat the 
moral ccttjUtytkn is in ttfejf: and (when the quefiion is of God*s gocdnefs 
and jufUce) to keep that confideration diftind ; and not fufier it to be dif» 
turbed by the view of any interruptions occafioned by the perverfe influence 
of the pafiion or adion of material or immaterial Beings. For^^ here. 
Both concur to violate the Conftitution : la the natural fyftem, man*s 
Free-will bath no place ; in the moral, the abnfe of Free-will iKC^^ns the 
greateft ^f it's diforders. 

In profecuting this queftion, therefore. As, in order to acquire and con- 
£nik our ideas of God^s wifdom and power ^ we confider the natural fjjlim fo 
far forthr only as It's order and harmony is fupported by the general Laws 
of matter and motion ; fo, in order to acquire and confirm our ideas of 
his goodnefs zwXjuftice^ we ihould regard the moral fyjlem fo far forth only 
as it** order and harmony is fupported by that gen£Ral law, which an- 
^ex^s bappirufs to virtuCy and to vice, mi/ery, and ruin. 
. . Thus much, and only thus much, is God^s Work, in either fyftem : and 
it is* from GodU Work, he tells us, we are to demonftratc his Attributes. 
The reft (where diforders real or apparent obtrude themfelves to obftruft 
Our views in thefe difcpveries) proceed from Mitter and Mind* 

And i^ is not to be forgotten, that the ccMiclufion, Religioinfts draw froni 
hence, in fupport of their adequate ideas of God's moral attributes, hath 
the grater ftrength upon his Lordihip's awn principles ; who holds, that 
this Conftitutton znits folely from the vjtill of God : For then we are fure 
that the will, which annexes happinefs to virtue, and mifery ta vice, 
muft arife from God*s moral rather than from \i\% pbyfical nature. 

Having premifed thus much ; no more, indeed, than neceiBary to ob* 
viate one cqntbued Sophism, which runs through all his Lordfhip's rea- 
Ibnings, againft the moral attributes (where, the courfe and operation oftbai 
moral Con/Htutiou, as it appear^ under the difturhanccs occafioncd by man's 

frec^ 
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free-will, is perpetually put for the ConftituSien if/elf) I now proceed to fliew, 
that, frotnGoD*s works, wc have as* precife ideas of his goodness and 
JUSTICE as of h\s power and wifdom. 

His Lordlhip obferves, thzt from every part of the immenfe Unherfei and 
from the bannony of the IVhoUy men are kd to conclude^ with the utmojl certainty, 
that a Being of infinite wisdom and power madcy preferved, and governed 
the Syftem. This, he obferves in favour of the natural attributes. And 
what fliould hinder men from making the feme obfervation in favour of thi 
morale viz. That the happinefs and mifery by the very conftitution of na- 
ture, attendant on Virtue and on Vice, lead men to Conclude, with equal 
certainty, that a Being of infinite goodness and justice made, preferves, 
and governs the fyftem ? ' ' 

The exiftence of this moral Conftitution in the natural connexion between 
vice and mifery, virtue and happinefs, his Lordfhip amply acknowledges, 
let us confider it, therefore, both as it rcfpeds bodies of men, and 

INDIVIDUALS. 

That Communities are always happy or miferable in proportion as their 
Manners arc virtuous or vicious, his Lordfhip himfelf is, on alJ occafions, 
ready to demonftrate. If fuch a Conftitution of things do not befpeak the 
Author of it, j^^ood and^w^, how is it poflible to conclude any thing of the 
charadter of the Creator, from his Works? His Lordlhip thinks, "that 
from the marks of wifdom and power in xht pbyfical Jyftem we learn with 
the utmoft certainty that Grod is wife ViViA powerful ; and he fkys, that we 
acquire this knowledge immediately, as it were, by our fenfes/* Are there 
not the felf fime marks of goodnefs and juftice in this part at Icaft of the 
moral fyjiem which rcfpedts Communities? And do not we come to know 
as immediately by our fcnfes, and as certainly by our reafon, that God is 
good Sindjujl? 

If we confider the moral Conftitution, as it refpedls Particulars^ wi fee 
virtue and vice have the fame influence on our happinefs and mifery. Here, 
indeed, wc find more interruptions, in the means to the end^ than In the 
other part. Our material and our intelledual Natures are here of more 
force, to diforder the harmony of the Syftem. In Communities, it can 
rarely be difturbed, but by a Pcftilcnce, or that other, moral. Plague, a 
Hero or a Conqueror. Amongft Purticulars, indeed, phyfical evil and 
the abufe of free-will operate more ilrongly : But when once the demon-r 
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ftratioh of die moral attributes is clearif made from that part of the Om- 
ftitution which regards Qmmunities^ it can nerer afterwards be fliaken hf 
the diforders in that other part which regards Particulari. The efiabliflnd 
truth is now a Principle for further difcoveries ; and all we can fairljr 
deduce from thefe diforders is the cfiRTAWTr of z/uture State^ But this 
by the way. 

What I iniift upon at prefent is, that, to decide the queftioin concerning^ 
God's JitrilmtiSf we are to confider the Conftitution of things, as it is in 
itfelf. This is, properly, God's work. The diforders in it, occafioned by 
the abufe of maxk's free'Wiil^ is not his work, but man's^ This, his Lord* 
ihip too, upon another occafion, namely, when he combats the argument 
of a fature Jate, from an unequal Providence, is perpetually repeating. 
So that thefe diforders muft, even on his Lordfliip's own principles, be 
•excluded from the account, when we eitimate God's Nature and AttributeSf 
from his fV§rks. 

^ But we fee not thofe diforders in the natural world, which we both (be 
and feel in the moral.** This would be fome objeAion did God in the moral, 
as in the naiural (yAcm, direSt immediately, or conftitute things mechanically;., 
or had Free-will the fame influence on the natural as on the moral fyflem.— 
Did God direft, immediately or mechanically in both Conftitutions, or 
did he dire& immediately and mechanically in neither, and that yet the 
moral remained more fubjed to diforder than the natural^ it might indeed 
follow that we had not fo clear ideas of God's goodmfs and juftice as of his 
wifdom and poiver : But fince He has thought 6t to leave man, free ; and 
hath been pleafed to fufier the abufe of free-will to afTcA the moral fyftem, 
and not the natural ; as this, I fay, is the cafe, the greater irregularities 
in the one do not take off from the equal cleatnefs of the demonftration, 
which refults from the nature of both one and the other Conflitution. This 
difference is not to be afcribed to a contrary condu& in the Governor of the 
two Syftems, but to the contrary natures of the Subjeds. Paflive matter 
being totally inert, it's refiilaqcc to the Laws impreffed upon it, muft be 
extremely weak : and confequently the diforders arifing from that refift- 
ance, proportionably flow and unheeded: while that adive felf moving 
principle, the Mind, flies out at once from the centre of its diredion, and 
can every moment defledt from the line of truth and equity. Hence moral 
diforders began early, became exceffive, and have^ntinued, through all 
ages, to diflurb the harmony of the Syllem« 
Vol. I. Y y What 
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' Wliat isliere faid will, I fappoik, be fdfeien^ to to om^wk ds-ftUo*' 
Jng aSertions ; and to deteft ilhetniftahe on "vHitch tkey vife. 

'' Every thing (fays liis Lordftsp) fliews iht w^fitm and pmbr^ Gdd 
"^ conFormably to out ideas ttF-wHSom and poorer in ^e fbg/kal world and 
<^ in tlie moraJ. Sul &yery tbing ihes fHttJhew in like matnur She juflke mtd 
*• goodnefs 'cof\f(frmably to our ideas of thefe attributes in either, theffy* 
"^fudl attributes are in ihehr nature morf glaring andkfieqmv^ud */* 

And again } ^^ There is no Jitfficient ftmndaiion in the ph^nonena of Nd« 
'< ture to conned the moral attributes with the phyiioal attributes of God. 
** Nay^ the pbanomena are infeveral cafes repugnant 'f'," 

But iince be goes fo far as to talk of the ^ant 'of a fimndmti9ni and even 
a repugnancy ; Before I proceed with the nmnb %raneh <of my reafiMii^g, I 
will juft urge one iingle argument for the reality and full evidence of the 
moral attributes : and it fhall be taken from his own conceffioos, and fraU 
conclude on his own principles. 

He tells usy that fuch as he, ^ who apply themfdves to thejlr^ FMlo^ 
^^fqphy, apply themfetves to the nobleft 6bj«^ that can demand the attontieii 
'^ of the mind-^To the fignification of GoD^s wit^L^ concemiag tbe4tt» 
*• ties we owe to him, and to one another X^ 

And again, '' It is fufficient to eftablffli -our moral obligations that we 
'< confider them relatively to our own fyftem. From ihence thx^ arife : and 
*' fince they arife from ifhencc, it muft be the wi^ll of tiut Being who 
^* made the fyHem, that we Ihould obferve and praAife them §.** 

Let me afk then, Whence it is that we colled this will from the ob- 
jeds which his Lordfiiip allows us to -contemplate^ namely, his works 
in this Jyftem f He will fay from certam qualities m thofe objeds«-*WbaC 
are thofe qualities ? He will reply^ the Jkneffes of metsins to ends»— — 
Who was the Author of thefe fitnefles? He hafth told us, the God of^ 

nature It was God*^ will then, thaft we ihould ufe the smrnj, in order 

to obtain the ends. Now, in the moral Syftem, the means are virtuous 
pca&ice ; the end, happinefs. Virtue therefore fiiuft needs be pleafii^ to 
him J and Vice, as it's contrary, difpleafing. Well^ but then, astotUs 
approbation and diflike ; it mtift be either capricious, or it ximft be fc^ 
gulated on the nature of things. Wi/dom, whidi his Lordftip oondefcends 
fo give his Maker, will not allow us to fuppofe it capridora. It is regii* 

* Vol. V. p. 534. t Vol. Y^p. $16. t VoU V. p, 447. 4 Vol* V. p. 4S*. 
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iMed^therefbm on^thenacure of thiogs*. But if the nature effbiMgi \k% as 
iSs ]j»rdftiplu)U8 itiTt che cci0Mum of. God^ and depeBdeot db ht» w//4 
tbc^nhe wfar irpleafed wkh vkOM, and difplea&dwitE vice, muit needs 
W himfeUE^W, and Jill?.. 

To proceed now with the principd branch of our reafoningL' ^ His Lordr 
ihip goes onthust' Bui men not mly might coUeSl GotPs natural ytitributes 
fr$m the fhyfiudf^fiem^ bill in effi£i they Md ; and all men^ at dlL twics^ had 
thefe netiMs fo Jirengly imprtfftd on iiem^ that they were led to conclude with 
the utmojt eertMtty for a B^ng of infinite power and wifdonu . 

I defire to know in what time 'or place it ever happened, before his 
Lordfliip philoibphifed at Botterfea, and could find na foundation^ in the 
phanomena of nature, to conneS the moral with the phyficai attrihaes of God^ 
that a Man, who believed God's infinite wifdom and power^ did not with 
tqual confidence believe bis infinite gpedneft and juftice } In truth, thefe 
two fets of ideas^ th^ phyftcalznA /nora/ attributes of the Deity, were equally 
eztcnfive,' tbey^were equiilLy fleddy, and, till now, they were always in«* 
feparableci 

lit fdysy that as far as we cm Sfeever^ we dijcem infinite wifdom and 
power in all God's works : and where we cannot difcern them, it is numif^ly 
due to our imperfeSim, not to Us. 

What his Lordfliip here lays will de&rve to be confidered. A comparifon 
is insinuated between our difcovery of infinite power and wifdom from the 
pbyftcal works of God ; and our difcovery of infinite goodneis and jufUce 
from his mor^ works ; in which, the advantage is given to the former* Now, 
in order to come to ajuft decifion m this point (omitting at prefeot the no- 
tice of his general Sophifm which operates.in this obfervation, as in the reft) 
we muft dillinguilh between the means of acquiring the knowledge of God's 
Attributes, and that knowledge when acquired. ^ 

As to the firft, (the means of acquhring^) there feems to be fome advan* 
tage on the fide of God's physical works. For, as his Lordlhip rightly 
obfervcs, where we- cannot difoem wifdom andpowen in the pbyftcal works it 
is due to our imperfeSion, net to his : for as men advance in the knowledge of 
nature^ we fee more and mere ofuifdom and powers And he infinuates, we 
cannot fay the f^kme conoerning the difficulties in the moral fyftem. k is 
true^ we' cannot. But dien kc me tell htm^ neither can we fay the con« 
trary. 7?he reafon is. The pbyfical fyfiaem lies opjciv to our enquiries ; 
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ud by the right appncatton of our fenifes to well-tried experuiieiits» wt 
are able to make confiderable advances in the knowledge of Naturt. U 
is not fa in the vioral fyftem ; all we know here are a few general prin<* 
ciples concerning its Conftitution ; and further than thts^ human wit of 
induftry is unable to penetrate. iThefe genenil principles are, indeed, 
amply fuffident to deduce and eftabttih the moral atirUmtes from the m$tat 
fyflemi but not fufficient to remove all difficulties that ariie from what 
we fee of the adual adminiftration of that Syftem. So that, though %m 
cannot fay, that as we advance in the knowledge of the moral fyftem we foe 
more and more of goodnefs and juftnefs ; So neither can bis lArd/tnf fay 
(though his words feem to infinuate he could) that as we advance, we fee 
Ufs and hfs. Whereas the truth is, beyond thofe general principles, we 
cannot advance at all. 

But then, as to the fecond part in the diftindion (the knowledge of tie 
fttrikutesy when acquired) I hold the advantage, and a great one it is, 
lies altogether on the fide of the MoaAL. And thus I a^ue: Though 
the idea of God's natural attributes be as clear in the abftrad, aa that of 
his maralf yet the idea of his moral attributes is, in the cbncfete, more 
adequate than that of his natural. The reafon ieems convincing; The 
moral relation in which we ftand to God, as free agents, is juft the fame 
whether man exifts alcme, or whether he be but a link in the chain of in- 
numerable orders of intelligences furrounding the whole Creation. Hence 
we muft needs have a full knowledge of our duty to him, and of his dif- 
pofition towards us : on which knowledge is founded the exaftoeis of out 
conceptions of his moral attributes^ his jufiice and goodnefs. But the 
natvrral relation in which we, or any of God's creatures, fland towards 
him^ as material Beings, is not the fame when confidered fimply, as 
when confidered to be a portion of a dependent and conneded Whole. 
Becaufe whenever fuch a Whole exifts, the harmony and perfedion of it 
liiuft firft of all be confulted. This harmony arifeth from the mutual fub- 
ferviency and union of its parts. But this fubferviency may require a 
miniftration of government, with regard to certain portions of Matter thus 
allied, different from what might have followed had th<^ portions ftood 
alone, becaufe that preciie difpofition, which might be fit in one cafe, might 
be unfit in the other. Hence we, who know there is a Whole, of which 
our material fyftem is a Part; and yet are totally ignorant both of its 
nature and extent, can have but a very confufed. idea of that phyfical 
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elation in which we (land towards God : fo that our conceptiom of his 
natural attfibuteSy. his power and wi/dom, which are founded <mi that idea, 
muft in the concrete be proportionably vague and inadequate. 

But it nxay be aiked^ perhaps^ Whence arifes this reciprocal mlvantage 
which the moral and the natural attributes have over one another^ in the 
THfians of acquiring the kqowredge of the Attributes, and the precifion of 
that knowledge mhen acquired? \ wiH teU the Reader in two words. Of 
our own fbjfical {y&etn, vft know many" particulars (that t!i, w« difcover 
much of the meam, but nothing of the end) ; and of the umverfal phyiical 
fyftem we are entirely ignorant. On the other bandt we know but few 
particularaof ^t^r o^n mtral fyfiem (that is, we difcover only the end, and 
D^t the ttfifirtf) ; and of the tmiverfal moral fyftem we underftand the gene- 
ral principles.^ . 

His JLofcUhip proceeds. S7;/V now [the knowledge of God^s natural, at- 
tribute^] is real knowledge I or there is nofuch thing as knowledge. IVe ac* 
guire ii.immediftfly ,i» the objects themfelves^ in coDj and in nature the work 
of God. \ * ' \ \ 

What his Lqrdihip means by> i» Gody in diftindtion from the work of 
Cadj I confefs I do not underfl:and : Perhaps it may be intended to infi- 
nuate^ In honour of the natural attributes, that they may be even proved 
a priori ; for this is not the firft time by many, when, after having heartily 
abufed a thing or perfon, he has been reduced to fupport himfelf on the 
authority, or the reafoning they afford him. Or perhaps, it was only 
vfed to round the period, and fet off his eloquence. However, I agree 
with him, that this is real knowledge. And fo too, I think, is the know* 
ledge of the moral attributes, fo gained. Why truly, fays his Lordlhip, 
I do allow juftfo mtub goodnefs andjujiice in God as we fee in that consti- 
TVTioK, which annexes happinefs to virtue, and mifery to vice. But thisj 
lays he, I think, had better be called wisdom. I think fo too, if by fo 
much, he means no more than what concerns God's natural Government : 
and that he means no more is j^lain from his making the natural confe- 
queoce of vice, and virtue the only fandtion of the moral Law. But I will 
venture to go further, and fay, that, from what we fee in this Qmflitutiony 
we may coUedt perfect goodness and justice. Matter and man's 
Fne^will difturb the Syftem : But if the Omftitution be the effed of God's 
WiU^ as his Lordihip holds it is ; and the mark of his Wifdoni, as all man- 
kind hold with him ; Does not that fVifiom require that his fPUl fliould 
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Ml be defeated } Would k not. b^ defcated^^ iC the difordors occafipned 
by tbo. per.wrfity of his creatuioes were not remedied and fet dght T And 
is not A^ tiEMEDY tW clcarcft nwrk. of prft& goodnefs znd Jufiice ? 

Tako k m another lights FrceTwiil crofles that. &ji;?//ti//Vif, which 
QoA^hf eftabUlhin^ i^ews- he. intended fliquld take place, Thi^ frefeni 
dtftwbfince^ cou}d! not have been preveptedy becaufei according, to my 
Lord and \^ i}|-vM ?^?j ^^ ^^ neoefiary to the fchemes of divine wif- 
don9t». that th^ i||<|u}d,.boXuqha cr/:ature as I^an : 
^< For in the ibale of cea^ng Uf^,^ 'tk plaia 
^ There taufly be^ fiNmwJh^ret fuqhja rank, as maa,*' . 

The confequeqce is, that the diforder wilt be bertafter refl^ed^ '• J 

Had Man indeed been made unnecejfarily \ and had* this Man broke In 
upon God's ^oecal Syftem, his Lotdihip might have had fome 'pretence 
to fay, as he does, that God meant the System should not be fcrther 
ruRSUErD; that is, that the fcheme which annexes happinefs ta virtue, 
and mifery to vice, ihbuld remain in its prefent cohdttion t>f an itrconi^ 
plete DUpcafatioD^ to all eternity. But. fince Man is acknowledged to be 
a neceff^ry part of a general Syftem, complete in all its members, it is 
nonfenfe to talk of God^s not meaning the particular Syftem Jhculd be furiber 
pirfuedf when i\i^i further purfuit is only to bring it to its natural period: 
ihort of which, it would remain unfiniihed, nay, unformed. 

He goes on. We knoxitK what >vjsdom and power are. We know botk 
intuitively t and by the help of our fenfes^ that fuch as we conceive tbm t^ be^ 
fuch they appear in the work ; and therefore we know demonjlratvoely ttiatfuch 
they arc in the woKKEK. 

And do we not know what goodness and justice are ? And by the 
very fanae means ? Do we not intuitively^ aqd by the help of our Jhnfer 
knoWf that fuch as we conceive them tpbe, fuch they appear in the^ work^ 
namely, in that conftitution of things^ which^ his Lordfliip tells us^ annexer 
happipefs to virtue, and mifery to vice ? And may we not dtmimJtYatively 
c<A\t&i from thence that fuch they are in the worker ? fihce this Cbn- 
ftiiution^ his Lordflitp tells us again, is the eff^dl of God's will. On 
bis dwni principles, therefore, applied to his own ftate of the reafonihg a 
pojfUripri^ it appears, that God is o( i^^nite ^oodnefi and Jujlice, as well as 
o( infinite wifdam ^od power. 
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Btit to ^i€ Atfl^tfuwV^^ «>. tit f«rc»bft«A«UBg^,HClbe ufoal /upport of 
lin ^mithtfitles)^ 'bcinftkesi4imi2^;MKi.iiiftri4^ wjhat we are to think of 
'iltsh tttattar. *^6irid youisflL jtmcdgtMs X&yi k«) yth^^ ^g^odm/s is, or 
^^jujlicet' He might bid yoa, perhaps tum y<mr eyes inward, firft; 
;*<i!het)) iutvtfy itutnkmd^ ^fenretfae vdnts of hidtviduftls^ , the benefits of 
^^ I^kty, anS, iftbm 'th^fe pflrtitphos, 'fraite 1^ |;Mfral nutions of ;fM^ 
^' Htf^ ^Ad ^V/jb'^. . t4e might ^^o a. ft^p further ': apd add^ t^s is i&ir/n^;^ 
i^^oodnets and ihm^rn}ttftiee^l*fucli:aswe<antcompr^hendk Aich as -we cai;i 
'^ exercife, ^nd fuch as t!he ibprememind iias made it both our duty and 
^ imereft to exercife^ by theoonltitatioR of the human fyftem, and bf 
^ the rebtioas which arife In it: &om adl whicH 0w notions qig4>Qin^i 
^iitk^ju/HrettMt, and ^e saMi(<A]Dded«'' ... 

ff^t 1m96o tfben, acGfOfdii^tl> dor mock Anaocagoras, what x^iv(/jr.aiid 
ji^ice are, as cett^hly aft vAm, Wi/ibm and A^w^ are: Since this q^ater^ 
irion of Attributes ire aH kn^wn b^ tb^^iarae means and by no otfaer^: 
Wi htttw ifcfh htfuithefy nmd -fy the help 9f ottt fen/is^ thatfucb as we f<m^ 
)teUfe rbem to bei Jwh Uey apjfftar in the wort. For h^ ^As us tufm «^: ^ytKf 
Uwufdi then jfkr^ mttrMnd^ and IsAty, obferve b0w ui^m^ from id^ 
C9nji\futim rf human naiure^ todfirins our iniuiHve kn^wle^lge, and that 
which ^t gain by the help ^f ^r Jin/eij^^But what does all this fignify^ 
li Anaxagoras or his LordOiip be in an htimour of <x>n€kiding agfinft tbehr 
6\Vn premiffcs? Hear th^n -how the fpcedi txiA%.^^'^* Oi 4mm goodtufi 
^ and divine jufiice, might this i'hilofopher conclude^ I am irNABta t^ 
*» FHAMfi ANY ADE^ATE MOTIONS *.*' What ? Unable to frame thofe 
hotions ^hidi God, by his m0rdl ConfiiMicn, has put into our hands 1 and 
by the declaration of his will has taught us to af^pfy? Yes, he bids us 
{?6ndade, that we ate HmU^ » frame anf adequate vcHion tf (&uine oopn- 
i^Rss and jtssritE^ and yet^ Ma tl»e forcfe of jdic very fame reaibning^ to 
ifonclude as fteadily, that Mre are abk u frame an adequate notion tf divine 
WisiDoM and Power. -^Tbis ^M FUkfqpber^ I foppofe^ was not brought 
in to 'be laughed at^ like1^isdyu&tenCinn€k-HfitL<>T£s*f f yet> he plays 

••'^ Vol.lV. p. xi§» €«;• 

^ 4^>« Air be it komtac to wifli (fiiys kit LordOvip). that the race of Metaphyficiani 
^aodCafiaifts IhoaU inorei^e. — But fioce there will be fuch mea, it is very reafonable 
'* to wifh that thejr may fenre to the iame good purpofe that the Hclotes | the drunkeo 
M Oafei, did at Sparta/* &c. Vol. V. p.H^- 
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the fool to admirauoa.-'>4iF% do cmow» iay» Aitfucagorasy fiR&ffT GoodadTs 
and Juftice iir^ ; ?irf knovf^ brth iniuitivefy^ Md ty the help of wr fenfes^ thai 
fuch at we concehe th^m io be^ fiub ibey mpptar in ibe work i mid THi&Sr 
FORB we DO hot KNOW th§t fiich they are in ibe worker. 

Might I be permitted to addrefs myfelf to this Reoegado Sophift, I 
would izjy — Your brethren^ the antient Philofophers^ reafooed a fofierim 
in this manner, '< Can you think there is wi/dom and ptmer in you^ aa4 
none in your Maker ?'*— -By no means. They reafoned well. — Let mc 
aft: you then» is there geodnefs utdjuftiee in you, and none in your Maker?*' 
His ahfwer^ I fuppofe, would be the fame. But» prompted by his Lord- 
ihip, into whofe fenrice he is now entecedithft adds, That» f rom i&iMa* 
^podnefs and jujiice we caxuiot cdme to the katurs of the d&vhu. What 
ihould hinder os, I pray youi Is it not from our intuiivoe cMceptkn of 
our own wifdmn and fower that we gain an adequate idea of God's > Are 
vnfdim and power more perfect, as they are found in man, than goadnefi 
unAjuJlicef If therefore the imperfection of tbefe attributes m Man 
hinder our kcquiring an adequate idea of chofe vi God, wo can have no 
adequate idea of his wifdam and power : If the imperfection does not 
hinder, then we may have an adequate idea of bis goodne/s zsadjufiice. 
< But, the inference to God's power and wi/dom, his Lordihip fitys, is 
lupported by what men fee of the eflfeAs of them, in his Works ; the 
order and harmony of the pbjfical Syftem. i Do we not fee likewife the 
effe&s of God's goodnefs and jufike, in the order and harmony of the 
moralj in the happinefs that naturally attends virtue, and the mifery con^ 
fequent on vice ? And is not the moral Syftem as much Cod's Work, aa 
the pbyjical ? 

Thus, we fee, that by the very reafonipg, his Lordihip employs to 
prove the naiural attributes, and by the very method he prescribes to us 
for proving the moral attributes, we have demonibrated the moral with a 
precifion and a certabty, at leaft equal to the naiural. His Lordihip feems 
to have been; aware of the event; and therefore when he had fet us at 
defiance, he tried to put the change upon us, under pretence of remindmg 
us, that the moral atiribuies ihould be examined .by, or applied to, the 

COKSTITVTIOM OF THE WORLD AND THE STATE OF MANKIND IN IT *« I had 

full at much reafoti to be aware of his Lordfliip. And therefore m ftating 

» Vol.V. p.5ji. 
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the qiieftion, at my entrance on the fubjedt, I obviated this miferable 
Sophifm. I call it by no better name, becaufc it is not the cenftitution of 
the world or the fiate of mankind in it^ but the coNSTiTaxiON of the 
MORAL SYSTEM, or the nature of Virtue and Vice as they naturally operate 
to produce happinefs and mifery, by which God's moral attributes are to 
be tried and afccrtained'. But this, which, by a fteady light, gives us an 
uniform view, he would have us turn from ; to contemplate that obfcure, 
difturbed, and ihifting fcene, the a£tual ftate of vice and virtue, of 
mifery and happinefs, amongft men. That is, he would, have us con- 
clude concerning God's nature, not from his voluntary Constitl^tiow 
of things, but froin the BRCACdEs in that Conftitution made by the abufe 
of man's free-will ; which yet (wheahe is arguing/or an equal provid^me) 
lie again and again confetles ought notsto be charged upon God ; and de« 
claims violently againft the folly of thofcwho impute the effeds of that 
abufe to him. Though Here (in his various attempts to blot out the idea of 
God^s moral attributes) he be full of the dtforders of the moral Syftem, con« 
fidered as part of God's defign. 

But fince I have mentioned his arguments for an equal providence^ I 
ibould be unjuft to my argument, if I concealed from the Reader, another 
of h ;s contradidHons. — ^He had Man's future State as well as God's moral 
attributes to throw out of the religious World ; or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, be had RfLiGioK to overturn, by taking away its very bssence : 
and as the irregularities in the prefent adminiftration of God's moral Pro- 
vidence ftood in the way of his iirft attempt ; and the e&nfifieney of the 
moral Syjlem iffelf in the way of the other ; when he argues againft a fu* 
rua£ State, You would think there were no irregularities ; and when hei 
argues againil the moral attmbittes, You would think there was ns 
mftfiencj. 

We now come to his Lordihip's particular objedions againft the moral 
attributes. One of them is. that they ace bojcjndsd. 

" iThey [the Divines] go further. As; God is.perfcA, and man very 
** imperfcA, they talk of his infinite gcodnefs and juftke^ as of his infidite 
*^ wifdom and power ; though the laflter may preferve their niature without 
** any conceivable bounds, and the former muft ceafe to be what they are, 
^' unlefs we conceive them bounded. Their nature implies neceflarrty st 
** limitation in the exercife of them. Thus then the moral attributes^ ac- 
f^ cording to this Theology, requires infinitely more of God to man than 

Vol. L Z z «* moa 
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**'mcn ate able, 6r woald be bbltged if they were able, to cxcrcife to one 
•* another : greater profufion in bellowing benefits and rewards, greatet 
•* rigour in punilhing offences *••" 

You have here his Lordlhlp's own words; and nothing lefs could induce 
any one to think fo difadvantageoufly of this Phtlofopher of the firft head^ 
as they neceffarily imply. Let us confider the premiffes^ and examine the 
inferences both implied and expreffed. 

He fays, !• That the morj/ attributes are bounded i 2. That the naturaf 
ate not hotmded. Let us fee to what the firft propofition amounts i and 
how much truth there is in the fecond. 

1. The moral attributes are confidered by us* as rdatire to intelligem 
creatures : The natural are not fo confidered. Thus, the goodnefs and 
juft'ice when relative to man, are greatly bounded ; a certain low degree of 
reward fuffices for his goodi a certain low degree of puniihment for his 
evil actions. Let God's goodnefs and juftice refpedt a higher rank of in* 
telligent Beings, and they will be then Ufs bounded; for greater rewards 
and punifliments will be required : and fo oo, to the higheft rank of intel* 
ligent creatures. Yet as the higheft is at infinite diftance from the Creator, 
the exercife of the moral attributes, as they bear relation to his intelligent 
creatures, muft be ftill bounded. 

2. His fecond propofition is, that the natural attributes are net bounded* 
It is true^ thefe cannot be confidered as relative to Ood*s intelligent crea« 
tures ; "yet fince, in their exercife, they muft be confidered as relative to 
his Creation at large; and fince Creation, however immenfe, is not infinite^ 
the natural attributes fo confidered are not infinite : but if notinffinite, they 
are bounded. There is no difFerence therefore, in ti^e exercife of God*! 
itttributes, between the moral and the natural^ fave only in the degree. 

But if we confider God's moral and natural attributes more abftra&edty, 
iM>t as they are in the txerdfe^ and relative to intelligent Beings, and to 
actual Creation, but as they are m his nature, then they are both un- 
hundetL Thus we fee his Lordihip*s notable diftinSion is both imaginary 
andufelefs. 

However, let us give*him all he aiks ;' and then fee ^hat he will be abl0 
10 inftt from it. 
* . . . 

* Vol. V. p. 5a8. 
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1. His firft ivferente feems to be this : '^ As the moral attributes are 
bounded^ and not infinite like the natural, our idea of them muft ht. ob^ 
fcure and inadequate.*^ What ! becaufe they are better adapted to human 
cont^nplation ? as things baunded certainly are better adapted than thmgs 
infinite. Our idea of fuch of God's attributes as bear relatiim to a Being, 
wbofe nature and properties we know, namely man, m.uft needs be more 
adequate and better defined than the idea of fuch attributes as bear relation 
to Beings, whofe nature and properties we know not, namely the grofs of 
f hofe whiqh make up the universe* 

2. His other inference^ is exprefifed in thefe words : ^us then the morat 
cttributesy according t$ tUs Theoii^y, requires, infinitely more of God to man 
than men are aUe^ or would be obUged if they were able^ to exerdfe to one 
another. To fay, the moral attributes, according to Chriftian Theology, 
or, as he is pleafed to call it, artificial Theology, requires inf imitejut 
more, is an extravagant hyperbole. To fay, it requires more, is true. And 
for this plain reafon : the relation between Creator and Creature is mtKh 
more intimate than that, between Fellow-creatures t therefore the divine 
goodnefs is more abundant : The relation betwwen Lord and Servant is 
more appropriate than that between Fellow-fervants ; therefore the divine 
jufiice is more fevere. And had it not been deemed too prefuming to refer 
his Lordihip to Scripture for inftru&ion (efpecially in a matter where the; 
abufe of Scripture was chiefly intended) I might there have pointed to a 
Parable which would have fet him right : and has always kept artificial 
Theology^ whatever he might think, from going wrong. But infinite^ 
when applied to the exerdfe of a moral attribute in reference to Man, is 
his Lordfliip's nonfenfe, with due reverence be it fpoken, not the mnfenfe 
cf artificial Diwnes. They were not ignorant, that the rule infimdorem 
vel deteriorem partem fequiticr confequentia, held at well in Morals as in 
Logic. ThougbGod be infinite, man is finite; and therefore, with refpeA 
to man, the exertion of a moral attribute is finite, not infinite. His Lord** 
ih\p himfelf faw fomething of this, as appears by his own words* The 
nature of the moral attributes implies necejfarify a limitation in the ufe cf them. 
And why would he fuppofe. Divines could not fee as far into this matter 
as himfelf ? 

But if there be an error in artificial-Theology Jie is as fure, at one tirtie or 
other, to efpoufe it; as he is ready at all times to calumniate the Divine 
who holds it. M^n, io ^heir illadvifed zeal to defend the Scripture doc- 
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trine of the Son's Divinity, were not always fufEciently careful in fclcfting 
their arguments, Amongft fuch as had perhaps been better let alone^ 
they emplo)ed this; That as man's offence was againll an inBnke Being, 
it required an infinite fatisfadion } which none but fuch a Being could 
give. ' Now his Lordihip, we fee, efpoufcs this very principle to difcredit 
God's moral attributes, and the artificial Geology of Jcfus Chrift ; which 
fpeaks, indeed, of infinite rewards; bitt not as matter of du€^ but of 
irace. 

As the being bounded is one of his Lordihip's objed:ions againfl: the 
moral attributes, fo the being merely hum /in, is another. 

** After Dr. Clarke (fays he) has repeated over and over, that all the 
^^ moral attributes are the fame in God as in our ideas ; and that he, who 
*< denies them to be fo, may as well deny the divine pbyfical attributes^ 
'^ the DoAor infifts only on two of the former, on thofe o{ jiffiice aiul 
'* goodfufs. He was much in the right to contrad the generality of his 
"affertion. The abfurdity of afcribing T£MP£RJkNC£, for inftance, or 
** FORTITUDE, to God, would havc been too grofs, and too vifible even to 
*« eyes that prejudice had blinded the mod. But that, of afcribingytt/iV^ 
'^ and goodnefs to him, according to our notions of them, migbt be better 
<* covered, and was enough for his purpofe, though kot lesjs really 

** ABSURD V 

Which fhall we mod admire : His Knowledge or his Ingenuity ? Or ihalL 
we follow the advice of his own Motto -f*, and Wonder at nothing ? 

When men contemplate what they call, moral virtue^ or the attributes 
of Humanity, they divide them into two claiTes, perfe&ly diftind from 
one another. In the firft are comprized thofe which belong. to man under 
the idea of a free intelligent Being, fuch as goodnefs and juftice : in the. 
fecond, thofe which belong to him under the idea of a creature of his. 
own frail fpecies, fuch as temperance 2Xidforiitstde. The firft belong to all 
free intelligent Beings ; the latter, only to fuch a Being as man : Tbo/i 
arife out of the nature of free intelligence, and fo are common to all : . 
Tbe/Cf from the imperfe&ions of a very inferior creature, and fo are pecu-> 
liar to Humanity ; for we eafily conceive a higher Order of free credited. 
Intelligences, in which the moral virtues of the fecond clafs have no place.. 
They are fuperior to the impreffions of fear, and fo have no room to exert 

• Vol^ V. p. 31 1. t Nil admirari. 
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/jftitude : They arc removed from the temptation of excefs, and fa have no 
need to exereife tmperanct. Now when Clarke^ after other Divines, had faid 
that the m^ral attributes are tbefanie in God as in our ideas y What Attributes 
could they poffibly mean but thofe of theory? clafs ; thofe which belong 
to Beings under the idea of free Intelligences? Stupid as his Lordfhip 
is pleafed to make Divines, they could never blunder i^ fuch a rate as to 
conceive, that thofe virtues or moral attributes^ which proceed from the 
imperfedim of the Creature^ might belong in any manner to the Creator, 
whom they fuppofcd to be all perfca. They held, with his Lordlhip, 
and they will hold without him, that the great God is infinitely wife and 
powerful. Were they then in any danger to give him temperance^ which 
implied his being obnoxious to folly ; or fortitude^ which argued impute 
fance f Infinite wifdom, therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God 
the very ideas of temperance and fortitude. But do infinite wifdom and 
infinite power exclude from God the ideas of goodnefs and jufiice ? On the 
contrary, his Lordfhip^ as we Ihall fee prefently, is reduced to the poor 
ibift of owning goodnefs and jufiice to be contained in infinite wifdom and 
power ; after he bad faid, as here he does, 7bat the afcribing goodnefs and 
jufiice to God is no less really absurd than the afcribing temperance and 
fortitude to him. 

— But Clarke contrasted the generaUty of the affertiort to ferve a purpofi. 
I think he did : and for one of the beft purpofes in the world, that of 
COMMON SENSE. Had his Lordfhip been pleafed to contra^ himfelf on 
the fame principle^ he might have pafTed, perhaps, for a greater Philofo« 
pher ; though he had certainly been a lefs Writer. 

But then, if you afk. What purpofe his Lordftiip had/a ferve-y when he 
ufed the equivocal word all, (which may fignify either all of one kind, 
or all of every kind) where he obferves, Clarke holds, that all the moral 
attributes are the fame in God, &c ? I anfwer, it was to^ give himfelf the 
poor pretence to fay, that Clarke afterwards contraSed his generality ^ or, in 
other words, that he contradi&ed himfelf. 

A third objedion againfl t^t moral attributei is, *^That passions and 
AFFBCTioKs mix with our goodnefs and jufiice ; which therefore cannot be 
fuppofed to be the fame in kind with God's ; though our wifdom and power^ 
with which no paffions or ftffe^tiods mix, muft be the fame in land with 
his." 

Were 
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Were paffion and affcdlion infeparable from human g()odne^ ao^ juftlce* 
the objcdion might feem to have feme force j indeed, not much even 
then. But how mifcrable mud the objeftion appear to thofe who fee^ as 
all men may, that they are feparabk f Separable, I mean, in pradice as 
-well as fpeculation : (Of which we have at prefent * one great Example 
at leaft, in a high Tribunal where they flune the moft.) So that <he true 
idea even of human goodnefs and juftice excludes all paffion and affsdion. 
What hinders then our rifing, from that idea, to Divine goodne(s and 
jufiice, any more than our riiing, from the idea of human wifdom and 
power, to the Divine wifdom and power; and from perceiving, that as 
well the morale as the natural attributes, are the fame in kind, both ih 
<3od and man ? 

©ut this is not all that may be fairly faid in favour of our adequate idea 
-of Code's moral aitriiufeSi when compared with the w^/f/rtf/.* For though 
FAssiOM mixes not with the human attributes of wifdom and power, yet 
fomething elfe does, much more difficult to be feparated than pajjion^ from 
the human attributes of goodnefs and juftice, I mean the instrumenta- 
lity OF MATTER. We Can conceive nothing of human power without 
the ufe of iuch an inftrument : yet this, by his Lordihip^s own confeffiun, 
does not hinder us from rifing from the idea of our own wifdom and power, 
to the wifdom and power of God ; nor from (being that they are the iame 
in kind. Why then fliould the other foreign combination hinder us from 
feeing that goodnefs and juftice are the fame in kind? 

Still, further. The manner of knowing in God, on which depends his 
natural attribute of wisdom, is confeffedly different from what it is is 
tnan ; and, at the fame time, is a thing of which we have, no conception : 
yet this, according to his Lordfliip's account, does not binder our attain- 
ing to an adequate idea of divine wifdom^ though it rifes only from what 
^we fee of the human. 

How happens it then, that, in both thefe cafes, notwithftandiqg the 
foreign mixture of the injlrumentality of matter^ and the manner tf knowing, 
we attain an adequate idea of God's wifdom and power? His Lordfliip 
i^ill tA\ you, it is by feparating what is foreign, from \*hat is native to 
the ideas of wifdom and power. And fhall not I have as much credit with 
«By Reader, when I tell him, -we acquire aii adequate ido^ of God*s good- 

• 176.5. 
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neft and judic^ by lepararing firom the idea of humtn ^^Qoclaefs and' juftice 
die foreign mixtwe of fafion and qff$£iion f 

But his Lordihip has. a greater quarrel thao all this, wkh the mokal 
itTTRiauTES. They give rife to embarrai&d quefiions, difliOQourable to 
God^ and mifehievous to Religioou 

-^ ^' As they [the Divines] modekd God's government of) a humaa plan^ 
^ fo they conceived his pecfedioas, moral a» well as phyfical, by humaa 
^ ideas.-^Thus God was. faid to be che virst good : but then the general' 
«' nocibn or abftraA klea of this good was not only taken from humane 
^ goodnefs, but was confidered too widi little or no other relation thao to* 
«« man-^A qjoeftion arofe therefore on thefe hypo th e fes » How could evil 
^ come into a/fjiem of vobub God wat the autifor f-^this quefiion made m 
'< funher hypothefis neceflary; another firfi God^\ another coeternal and 
^ coe(|ual principle was introduced to iblve it ; sjirft antje of all evily as thr 
^ other was of all good *." 

The falfe reprefentation of this fadt I referve for anbtber occafion : tie* 
fiilfe inference from it is what I flow propofe to'confidet. 

Hia Lordflnp fuppofes^ that the notion of God's moral attributes gave* 
birth to an infoluble queftion conctrnbg the origin of evil ; and that this- 
Qccafioned the invention of the mifcbievous hypothecs of the two Principler. 
Who wouki have fufpeded alt this evil to arife from the first Good !' 
Yefr lb it was i And 'therefore the notion of fuch a coop mufl h^ falfe i or 
at Icaft, very burtfuU 

I. As to the firfii if his Locdiliip's inference be right, it will unfettle alV 
ttfefol knowkdge; becaufe there is no great principle^ either '^^pbjfics^ or 
in natmral fTkeak^f but which, if 'We be not on our guards and wtife. 
enai%h tD flop lat tjie extpnt of our ideas^ will lead us into inextricable 
dtflkulriea i As one might mllance in a {mm that arifes <mt of both the 
fi^eneea^ {ihyfids and morals togttiitt'^The agreement between free^^will ani 
prefeiena^ Thia is a weU»known cafe t And as his Lordfliip pretends ta 
DQtie thb knot^ which hath fb k>og kept the learned world intangled, let 
us examine his great talents oa what is worthy of them.. ^<Our ideas (fays 
^ he) of divine imeU%ence. arid wifidom may be neithtt fantajUcal not 
^/j^ and yet God's MANiiEa of knowing may be To different from ours, 
^ that fore*knowledge, as w« call it improperly in himy may be confiftent 

. - , . * VolwIV. p.88^ 
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'< with the contingency. of events; althoogh that which we caX\ fihferlf 
" fore-knowledge in aurfelvesy be not fo *." 

I have two or three remarks to make on thefe words* 

i« Our ideas of God's moral attributes^ his goodnefs and juftice^ he 
im\itsfantajlical zxAfalfr^ on account of difficulties arifing from them: 
yet God's natural attributes^ Wi intelligence and wifdom^'may^ he fays^ be 
neither fantaftical nor falfe^ though a difficulty as great arifcs from them ; 
namely, the apparent difcordancy between free«>will and prefcience. 

2. My fecond remark is, khat his folution is more fantafiic and falfe 
than the wildeft chimera t)fSchool-mctaphyfics. The difficulty in recon- 
ciling God*s prefcience to man's free-will does not arife from our ignorance- 
in God's manner of knowing, but fnom God's actual knowledge. ' 

3; My third remark is, that his Lordihip, who is heire fo penetrating, 
that he can cafily reconcile prefcience zn^ free-will ^ is yet, in another place, 
fo cloudy, that he cannot fee how an ** equal providence vcAfree agency may 
" ftand together -f-." 

4, My laft remark is (and it rifes out bf the foregoing) that where^ 
Religion is not concerned, his Lordihip (ees no difficulty in any part of the 
fy item of Creation: But as foon as ever Religion appears, then difficulties 
fiart up by dozens. Of tliis, take an inftance from, as it will lead us 
back to, the cafe in hand. Our ideas of God's moral attributes^ he fays, 
muft needs be falfe, becaufe the conceiving of them by human goodnefs 
and juftice raifes up the queftion of the origin of eviU confidered tnoraUym 
Well. And does not the conceiving bf God's phyfical attributes^ by lAi- 
man wifdom and power, lead to the queftion of tbe.r^rt^ if.evil^ con- 
fidered natteraUy ? Yet our ideas of the phyfical attributes are neither 
falfe nor fantafticah But to this, his Lordihip. replies. Evil/ confidered 
naturally^ is not real, but apparent only. Why fo ? Becaufedt contributes 
to the greater good of the whole. May not the fame thing be fald cd Evil, 
confidered morally ? Nay, hath it not been adually faid, and proved too, 
on the iame prmciples ? It follows then, that they are either both real^ 
m hoth fantajlic. 

In a word, the truth is no more than this, Prefuthptiious man knows 
not where to ftop : he would penetrate even to the Arcana df the Godhead : 
^' For Fools ruih in, where Angels fear to tread." 

♦ Vol. V. p. 515. 

t See my obfervations on this Propofed difficulty in the Appendix to the Fifth Book 
of the Divine Legation. 

And 
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And this impious humour it was which gave birth to the abfurd hypothefis 
of TWO PRINCIPLES, But IS the folly to be charged upon our idea of th^ 
moral attributes? Ridiculous ! We fee it^s caufe is in vanity and felf-conceit : 
paffions that operate alike on all Syftems ; and find materials to gratify 
their extravagance^ equally in the ptrjifical as in the moral attributes of the 
Deity. 

' II. As to his Lordihip's fecond inference, that this idea is at leaft pro- 
ductive of much mi/chief f and therefore it would be better to have none at 
all ; Let me obferve, that the idea of God's very exiilence is produdive of 
much mifchief^ even all the mifchiefs of Superftition. Is it therefore better 
to be without a Gtxl? Who befides his Lordihip would fay fb^ > Why 
then ihould we think it better to be without the idea of the moral attribtues^ 
even though the evils it produced were neceffary? But that is not the cafe, 
They are cafual only : the iflue of pride and prefumption % which the idea 
of the moral attributes does not at all influence. 

III. However^ thefe, if not hurtful, are useless; and this is his next 
cavil. ^' Infinite toifdcm and pozver (fays his Lordfliip) have made things 
^^ as they are : how goodnefs and j^ice required they ihould be made is 
** neither coram judicej nor to any rational purpofe to enquire -js" To 
inquire how the univerfe of things Jbculd be made^ which refers to God's 
power and wifdom^ ferves indeed to no reafonable purfofe. But to inquire 
concerning our own ftate and condition in this Univerfe, which refers ta 
God's goodnefs and juftice^ is either coram judice^ or we were fent into, 
the world to no puipofe. His Lordlhip*s fophiftry feems tQ confound two 
things that plain fenfe hath always diftinguiihed «, viz. our own buftnefs 
from other men*s. When the' King holds a Seilion of juftice, *tis not for 
every Particular to inquire into all his meafures ; but every Parti- 
cular, who is fummoned to attend the Court, is much concerned to. 
know how he himfelf fhall be dealt with. His Lordihip, indeed, is 
ready tofay. We are not fummoned; that is, we are not accountable creatures. 
^ But this is begging the queiUon. 

Againi to inquire^ much more to prefcribe, bow things fbouid be madep 
in any particular Syikem, has all the folly, prefumption, and impiety, 
which his Lordihip charges upon it : Becaufe the Parts having a relatba 

* He iodced fays, he had rather he om Atheift thoM acknowle^e the Chrifiian Vjeology ; 
and we may believe him. See vol. m p. 34* 
+ Vol. V. p. 363. 

Vol. I. A a a to 
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to the Whole, an allwife Afchiteft makes them ia Conformity to that 
Wfaole^ of which, we know nothing % and therefore our ofily coaclufic^ 
ihould be, that the Paic we do know, is conftituted for the beft« But it 
ii another thing to fay (which is all that Divines have faid, how differently 
Ibever his Lordihip k i>leared to reprefent the matter) that God will aA 
equitably with his rational Creation, by diAributing good and evil to them 
according to their deferts ; becaule this does not depend upon any Whole> 
of wliich we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodnefs and juftice, 
of which, we know enou^ to determine with certainty concerning his 
final dealing with every rank of free and reafonable Beings. In this cafe 
to pa(s our judgment is fo far from folly or impiety, that not to do it 
would be ftupidity or hypocrtfy. To call this proceeding, as his Lordihip 
does, the patching or botching up one Syftem with another, is a grofs 
mifreprefentatton. 

At length^ he ends juft where he fet out. That we have no ipbas of 
the moral attributes at all. " Upon the whole. matter (fays he) we may 
<< conclude fafely from error, and in direct oppofition to Clarke,, that 
^ goodnefs and jujiice in God cannot. be conceived^ wUbout manifeji prefuntpiion 
^ and mpiety, to be the fame as in the ideas we frame of tbefe perfeffions when 
^ v>e cmjider tbem in men, or when tve reafon about them abjiradedly in tbem^^ 
^ fdves I but that in the fupremc Governor of the World they are fome(bing 
^ TRANSCENDENT, and of which we cannot make any true judgment, nor 
^ argue with any certainty about them ♦•" It was for jargon like this that 
a famous Schoolman got the name <rf the transcekdewt Doctor. Yet 
he aflures us that he is juftified by the authority of S^. Paul and Dn 
Bakrow. Thefe twc great Divines (fays he) are on my fide -f . Two noble 
pporters, (it muft be confefTed) to his LordlhipV Atchieveitients ! One 
thing I have obferved, which may be worth refleding on-r-A ilrange pro- 
penfity m Freb-thihkers to miftake their enemies for their friends, and as 
ftrange a propenfity in theCLEROT to miftake their friends for their ei^emies. 
This different turn is odd enough : and, at firft view^feemsa tittle myfterious; 
when, perhaps, tliere may be no more in it than this4«-<-Fr€e*thinkers have 
invented the trick, to antufe the Clergy, in order to raife their fufpicions, 
and excite their jealoufy i^aioft then: bcft Friends : Atid» unhappily, the 
rQergy have, now and then^ fallen into the fnare. 

♦ Vol. V. p. 3 J9f i VoL V. p. 36a. 

But, 
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Btit, «fter alV wBo would exj^edb that ih katbtr^^dtt^g P0niij^* of all. 
men fhould have been thoirgbt worthy to fuppoit thtjbfi Pbihfipbj I What, 
has St. Paul done at laft to deferre this honour i Why, in anfwer to the^ 
dbjedions againft God's difpepfatioos in the religious World, the Apof^ie 
refers ns, ^' for intire fttisfaAion, to the iiicomprehenffl>le wifiiooa of God^ 
^' who frequently in the courfe of his providence ordereth things in me* 
" thods tranfcending our abilities to difcover or to trace t." This folution, 
which is here extolled for its great modejfy^ is referred to^ in another place^. 
fbr it's greater impudence %. 

\ But St. PAut fays, we mtt0 havi reiourfe U tbi incomprebenfibk wifiem 
cf God. In good time. But how does this pcove that, in Paul's opinion^ 
Wc have no adequate idea of the nmal attribtths f Unlefs the quality of an 
Agent, and his aSim^ be one and the fame thing. 

Dr. Baruow, I predtme, will ftand his Lordfliip in no better Head than, 
St. Paul. ** As the dealings of every wife man (fays the JioSiov) are fome- 
'^ times founded upon maxims, and admit j unifications not obvious or pe- 
^^ netrable by vulgar conceit; fo m^y God ad according to rules of wifdom* 
*' and jullice, which it may be quite impoiEble by our faculties to appre*^ 
^^ hend, or with our means to defery. As there are natural modes of Being 
^' and operation, fo there ma/ be prudential and moral modes of pro* 
^' ceeding, far above our reach, pecuUar objeds of divine wifijom not to 
" be underftood by any creature, efpecially by creatures who ftand in the 
*^ lowed form of intelligence; one remove from beafts. In, fine, thofe 
'^ rules of equity and experience which we in our tran&dions with^'cto^ 
'' another do ufe, if they be applied to th& dealings of God will be found 
^' very incongruous or deficient, the cafe being vafily altered from that in- 
^' finite diftance in nature and ftate between God and us, and from, the 
^' immenfe difference which his relations towards us have from our rela- 
'* tipns to one another $•'' Wb*t now has all this (which relates only to the 
incomprebenfible nature of God^spr^videme) to do with our imtdequate ideas of 
bis rubral attributes f At leaft, if his Lordibip will cooiend, that the man 
who thinks God's providence ineamprebet^ible^ muft needs thbic our ideas 
df hi'S moral attributes inadequate/ ht mufi go a ftep further, tod confefs, 
that Barrow fbppofed our ideas of the natfurii/ attributes to be inadequate Itkc^ 

*ThU is the title with which he dignifies Saint Paul, in his IVth vol.p. 4,13. What 
Pity was it, his Lordibip did Aol tnow that Theodoret had called him a downright Cobler. 
t Vol. V. p. 360. J Vol. HL p. 307. % Vol. V. p. 561, 36*. 
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wife; for he puts both on the lame footing. Js there are natural modes 
ef Being and operation (fays the Dodor),yi there may be .prudential and, 
MORAL modes preceeding far above our reach. But as this would be ^ing 
too far; farther than the first Philosophy will allow of, I fuppofe hit 
Lordihip would be content to give up this quotation from Barrow, as no- 
thing to the purpofe. 

At last, and when you would leaft expeA it, Common^fenfe and Com- 
mon^fentinients return. And God's moral attributes, afte^much ado, are 
allowed to be in Nature. *' Where Religion^ (fays his Lordflxip) which 
" pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new chara&er of God*s goodnefs arifes — 
" an artificial goodnefs which (lands often in the place of the natural *.* 
And this, after he had fo often told us, that we have no adequate idea 
of any goodnefs at all. Well, but asaukwardly as God's natural goodnefs 
comes (and, in every fenfe) a pofterioriy yet it comes, and defervea to be 
made welcome. ^' All the knowledge (fays be) that God has given us 
'^ the means to acquire, and therefore all he defigned we Ihould have of 
'^ his phyiical and moral nature and attributes, is derived from bis works, and 
*' from the tenour of that providence by which be governs them t»" 

You will obferve the words— ./i&# tenour of that Providence 1 have de^. 

tested the fophiftry of them before, where I have ftated the meaning of 
the terms, God's works. I bid you obferve them now, to judge of the 
following climax (if I may fo call it), or his walk down (lairs. The wifdom^ 
'* is not fo often difcemible by us [in God's works] as the power of God,. 
'* nor the goodnefs as the wifdom \.*' As fcanty and {lender as the know* 
ledge is of God*s moral attributes, which his Lordihip here allows us ta 
colled from his works, yet it flatly contradicts what his Syftem had ob« 
liged him over and over to maintain ; particularly in the following words— 
Of divine goodnefs and divine juflice (fays his Lordihip in the perfon of 
Anaxagoras) / am unable to frame any adequate notions §, from God*s works. 
This Mock-conceflion is again repeated, and as carefully guarded*. 
<' By natural Theblc^y (fays his Lordfliip) we are taught to acknowledge 
^' and adore the infinite wifdom and power of God, which he has mani- 
«< fefted to us in fome degree or other in every part, even the mod minute, 
*' of his Creation. By that too, we are taught to ajiribe goodN£SS and 
*' JUSTICE to him, wherever be intended we fhostld fo afcribe them, that is. 



* Vol. V, p. 431. t Vol.V. p. 5*3, 5^4. 

X Vol, V. p, 335. § Vol. IV. p. 116, 117. 
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*< wherever either his works, or the difpenfations of his providence, do as 
*' NECESSARILY coLiuTiunicate thefe notions to our minds^ as thofe of wif- 
<^ dom and i)ower are communicated to us, in the whole extent of both *J^ 
What his Lordihip would have you infer from this is, that we are kg 
WHERE taught to afcribe go$dnefs and jujiice to God % fince the difpenfa-: 
tirnis of bis providence do no where, in his Lordfliip's opinion, necessarily 
communicate tbefe notions. But allow him his premifesi that neither God's 
Works nor Difpenfations do necessaru^y communicate, to us the notions 
of God's gQodnefs and juftice ; Would his concluiion follow, that there* 
fore we are no where taught in thefe works and difpenfations toaicribe thofe 
attributes unto him ? Suppofe thefe works and difpenfations did only pro-^ 
BABLY communicate thefe. notions to our minds; will not this probability 
teach us to afcribe goodnefs and juftice to him ? God hath fo- framed the 
conftitution of things, that man, throughout his whole conduA in life, 
ihould be neceflarily induced to form his judgment on appearances and 
probable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the reft ^ or rather, 
why not in this, above the reft ^ if fi>be God indeed had not (as I have fhewa 

he hath) neceflarily communicated thefe notions But ftill, what is this 

to our adequate idea of the moral attributes, the point in queftion ? God'v 
not necejfarily comntunicating, affcfts only the reality, not the precifion of the 
idea. All therefore we learn by the obfervation, which would thus puc 
the change upon us, is, that his Lordfliip has a very ftrong inclination^ 
that God fhould have neither ^o(?^»^y} x^ot juftice \ fofar as they carry with 
them any disposition to reward or pumft>. For as to the Attributes, them* 
felvesj divefted of their confequences ; and undifturbed by our impious 
IMITATION -f , he has little oi no quarrel with them. His. Lordihip cer- 
tainly never intended to teach the common Reader more of the fecrets of 
his Fhiloibphy than what necessarily arifes from \x\&profefficns. But to 
make God treat Mankind ia this n^nner, to communicate to their mindsi 
the appearance of Attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of the 
Deity from his Lordlhip's own likenefs^; the very fault he fo much ccn» 
fures in Divines^ But if it muft needs be, that God is to be repreCented 
either after Them, or after his Lordflup, I Ihauld chufe ta have the 

• Vol. V. p. s*7. 

f OUk 09MGATI0V xa IMITATE GOD St JL FALSS AND »&OFANfi DOCTRINE^ 

VoU V. p, 65. 

Clcrg}'^ 
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Clergy'f God^ thougli made out of no belter fti^ than ARTineiAL 
Tkeoiogy (betaufe this give^ htm both ga$dnefi mAjuftiiit\ roduf dtaa hb 
jLordlhip's God I which has Mither ; although compofed of the moie rew 
fined materials of the first Philosophy. In the mean time, I will not 
deny but He may be right in what he fays, That men conceive of the 
Deity, more humano ; and that his Lordfliip's God and the Clergy^s God 
are equally faithful copies of themfelves. 

In a word^ if God ieacbes, whether dearly or obfcurely, he cefftaialy iiw* 
tended, we fliould /tarn. And what we get even by appearanceB, is real 
knowledge, upon his Lordlhip*s own principles. For if Truth be, as he 
a'iTures us it is, of fo precarious a nature as to take it^ Being from our 
own Syftem, it mufi be r€Mi as far as it affears. ^^ Our knowledge (fays 
** this great Philofopher) is fo dependent on our own fyftem, that a great 
** part of it would not be kfmvkdgi perhaps, but errer in any other *.*• 

It is thus he involves himfelf in perpetual contradidions : And it will be 
always thus, when men difpute (for believe they cannot -f*) againft common 
notices, and the mod obvious truths; fuch as Hier$y of will i the ceriaintf 
ofknmvUdge ; and this, which (I reckon) obtrudes itfelf upon ua as forcibly 
as either, the moral attributes of the DbitIt. 

But the game is now on foot, let us follow it cIofe# We have unravelled 
him through all his windings ; and we may foon expeft to fee him take 
ihelter in the thick cover of God*s incomprehenfible Nattire ; and rather 
than allow (more than in jeft) the nwral aitributis of the Deity, ready to 
refolve all his Attributes, both natural and meral, into <me iNDEFiiriTEf 

KRF£CTI0K« 

But foft. Not yet. We muft come to it by degrees and regular ad* 
vances. Firft, the moral atirlbuies are to be refolved into the natut^. 

~-~<< If they [the natural and moral attributes] may be confidered 
^ feparately, as we are apt to confider them ; and if the latter, and every 
^' thing we afcribe to thefe, are not to be kesolv t^i>i rather into the 
^ former \ into his infinite intelligence, wifdom, and power J/'—— It is yct^ 
we fee, but a queftion % andthat only, whether the vliwal attributes are doC 

* Vol. ill. p. 356. 

f Hear what he himfelf fays of prse-will. Tht fm-'wiU of wom no ouecgn Jety bo 
bas^ ivitboat LYING, or renouHcing his intuitiift knowk^. Vol. V. p. 406* 

; Vol. V. p. 523, SH^ 

to 
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to be refolded into the naturai. In the next paflage the matter is deter- 
mined. ^ { think (and what he thinks, be hoids it but reafonable we 
'^ fliould alt think) that the m^al attributes of the fupreme Being are 
*^ abforbed in bis vjtfdom \ that we ihould coivfider them only as difiereat 
'* modifications di this phyfical attribute '*.'' 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we go any higher, let 
us fet together his ikconsistekces, as they appear in this fituation. Some- 
times the ideas of divine wifdom are bitter determined than tbofe of divine 
goodnefs^: Sometimes we have ne ideas at all of divine goodnefs %: And. 
fmnetimes again (as in the place before us), the divine goodnefs is the fame 
as wifdom^ and therefore, doubtlefs, (notwithftanding his Lordfliip) the idea 
of it as well defined. Now, of all thefe afiertions, to which will he ftick^ 
To which, do you aft: ? To none of them, longer than they will (lick to 
him : And flraggling, undifciplined Principles, picked up at adventures^ 
are not apt to flick long to any fide : As foon as they begin to indine to- 
wards the enemy, he has done with them.^ — — ^Come, if you will needs have 
it, you fliall. The fecret is this. The attributes are mere names; and 
there is an end of them. All that remains, worth fpeaking of, is one un- 
defined BTEiRNAL REAson : and fo the Farce concludes. 

" The moral ATTRtBUTEs (fays he) are barely names that we give to 
^'various manifeftations of the infinite m{dom of one ^mple uncompcunded 
« being §/' 

' *• Of divine goodnefs and divine juftice I am unable to frame any ade- 
<* quate notions ; and inftead of conceiving fuch diftind moral attributes in the 
«• fupreme Being, we oughts perhaps^ to conceive nothing more than this, that 

*' THERE ARE VARIOUS APPLICATIOKS OF ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH 
" IT BECOMES US llTTLE TO ANALYZE INTO ATTftlBVTES ||/' 

To this miferable refuge is his Lordlbip reduced, to avoid divine 
JUSTICE. But why, the Reader will fay, <lid he not fpeak out at firft, and 
end his quarrel with the moral attributes at once? Tour humble fervant for 
that. Barefaced Naturalism has no fvich charms as may make her r^ 
ceived when and wherever ihe appears. There is need of much prepa* 
ration, and not a little difguife, before you can get her admitted even to 
what is called good company.^— But then, you will iay, after he had re. 

♦ Vol. V. p. 335. + VoK V. p. 341. 516. t Vol. IV. p. 11^, ii;^ 

4 Vol. V. p. 453* » Vol. IV. p. 1 1 7. 
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folved to fpeak out| Why did he ftop again in his career ; and, when his 
premiiTcs are general againft all attributes, his conclufion became particular, 
againft the moral only ? Not without reafon, I afllire you. He had need 
of the natural attributes, to fct up againft the moral \ and therefore had 
himfelf analyzed this eternal reafon into the fpecific attributes of wifdom and 
foweK But when he faw his Adverfaries might, by the fame way, ana- 
fyze it into goodnefs andjufticey he then thought fit to pick a quarrel with 
his own method : But it was to be done obliquely. And hence arifes all 
this embarrafs and tergiverfation. He would willingly, if his Readers 
would befo jfatisfied, analyze the eternal reafon xnto wifdom and power: 
but there he would ftop ; and leave the other fide of the eternal reafon^ 
unanalyzed : and if goodnefs and juftice ihould chance to ftart out, he has 
a trick to r4jblve and abforb them into wifdom and power, as only different 
modijications of the pbyfiral attributes. But if this fliould revolt his Readers, 
and they expert equal mealtire ; then, rather than give them back the 
goodnefs zxAjuJiice which he has been at all this pains to profcribe, he will 
throw; wifdom and poruoer after them, and refdve all into the one eternal 

RBASOK. 

Baibful Naturalism has now thrown afide her Veil; and is, we fee, 
ready to face down and defy her Rival ; whom till now flie was content to 
counterfeit. Give me leave, therefore, to reprefs this laft effort of her 
infolence and of his Lordfliip's fuperior Wifdom. He now tells us, '• that, 
thefe pretended attributes, as they are commonly fpecified, and diftin- 
guifhed into natural and moraly are a mere human fiction ; invented, by aid. 
of analogy from the anions, paffions, and qualities obfervable in man : and 
that the fimple nature of Deity is one uniform perfedion^ of which. In- 
finity being the bafe, we can have no diftind idea or conception." 

To this I reply, that it is indeed true, that thefe fpecific attributes, from 
which we deduce all our knowledge of the nature and, will of God, are 
formed on analogy, and bear relation to ourfelves. But then we fay {uch 
attributes are not on that account the lefs real or eflTentiaU The light of the 
Sun is not in the orb itfelf, what we fee it in the Rainbow* There it is one 
candid, uniform, perfed blaze of glory : here we feparate it's PerfedJon 
into the various attributes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what elfe the 
fubtle optician fo nicely diftinguifhes. But ftill the folar light is >)ot lefs 
rod in the Rainbow, wbere it's rays become thus untwifted, and each dif- 
fering 
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fering thread difttndly fl||| in its effedt, than while thqr remained united and 
incorporated with one anifther in the Sun. Juft fo it is with the divine Nature : 
« is one fimple individual Perfeftion in the Godhead himfelf : but when rc- 
frafted and divaricated, in paffing through the medium of the human 
mind, it becomes power, juftice, mercy ; which arc. all feparately and 
ADEQ.C7ATELY rcprefentcd to the underftanding. But that his Lordihip fo 
frequently difcards his own principles, I ihould hope he would fubmit to 
this illuft ration, fince he owns that we fee the Deity in a refle^led^ not in a 
direSl light ♦. 

It is a true light then, and not a falfe : and the knowledge which it 
conveys is real, not fantaftic : For mirrors are not wont to refled the fpc- 
cies of the mind's vifions, but things exterior and fubftantial. To turn us, 
therefore, from God's attributes, (though the indired, yet the well-defined. 
Image of him) becaufe they difcover fomething to us we may not like, a 
HkLL and a fdture judgment, to turn us, I fa}', from thefe^ to the 
undefined eternal reafon^ is doing like certain French Philofophers, who, 
when they quarrelled with Newton's Theory of light and colours, contrived 
to break the Prifm by which it was demonftrated. 

And now. Reader, let me aik, Who is there that deferves the name of 
MAN, and will not own, that they are the moral attributes of the Deity 
which make him amiable ; juft as the natural attributes make him re^ 
n)ered ? — ^What is his Lordihip's quarrel with the God of Moses and Paul, 
but that he is made unamiable, and reprefented without goodne/s or jujlice? 
Their God, therefore, he exprefly tells us, Jball not be his God -f. Well 
then : He has his God to make. And who would not cxpedt to find him, 
when made by fuch a Workman, a God of infinite goodnefs and jtiftice? 
No fuch matter : Thefe qualities come not out of his Lordihip's hands ; fo, 
cannot enter into the compofition of his God : They are barely names that wen 
give to various manifeftatians of the infinite wifdom of one Jimfle uncontpounded 
Being. The pretended want of them in the God of the Jews afforded his 
Lordihip a commodious cavil; for he had Religion to remove out of 
his way : But when he came to ered Naturalism in it's ftead, it bad 
been very inconvenient to give them to his own Idol, 

• Vol. V. p. 514. 

f <* Can any man prefume to fay, that the God of Mofes or the God of Paul is the 
true God? &c." Vol. V. p- 567. ' . ' 

Vol. I. B b b Honeft 
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Honcft Plutarck, though a Prieft^ waa aa waftlb an ettemy to PaiBST* 
enAPT as his Lordihip« He derives all the evib of Superfiition from 
fnea's not acquiring the idea of a God infinitely good andjuft. And propofes 
^is linowledge as the only cure for SuperftitioB. This is cotiriAent. But 
What would, the ancient World have thought of their Phibropher, had his 
remedy, after hunting for it through a hundred volumes^ been a God 
wthout any goodnefs and juftice at all ? 

Nature tells us^ that the thing moft defirableis the knowledge of a 
God whofe goodnefs and juftice gives to every man according to his works» 
His LoADSHiF tells us^ that Reason or natural Religioi^ difcovers to 
us no fuch God. Now^ if both fpeak trutb». How much are we indebted 
to Revelation ! Which^ when natural Rj^ligion failed us, brings us to 
(he knowledge of a God infinitely good and juft ; and gives us an adequate 
idea of thofe attributes ! t fay no more than his Lordihip has confefled.— 
ChriJUanity^ fays he, j}i%coYzwiS the. Im of God io man; bis infinite justice 

mid OOODNESS *• 

Is this a bleffing to be reje&ed ? I£s Lord(hip has no room to fay fo^ 
fince the difcovery is made in that very way, in which ^ upon his own Prin- 
ciples, it only could be made. He pretends, ^' We have no other natural 
way of coming to the knowledge of God but frona his works. By thefe^ 
he/ays^ w« gain the idea of \m pbyifital attributes \ and if there be any thfng 
HI his works which feems to contradi& thofe attributes,, 'tis only feeming : 
For as men advance in the knowledge of nature, the difficulties vaniih. In 
16 not fo) he fays, with regard to the mortd. attributes. There are fo many 
fjbanomma which contradid: thefe, and occaikm difficulties never to be 
cleared up, that they hinder us from acquiring an. adequate idea of the 
moral attributes.** Now adniitting all this to be true, (for generally, his 
Lordihip's aflertions are fo extravagant, that they will not even admit a 
fiippofition of their truth, though it be only for ai^ument's fake,) What 
does it effe£b bur this^ the giving additional credit to Revelation f The 
phxfieai difficulties clear up as^ we advance in our knowledge oi Nature, and 
we advance in proportion to our diligence and applicationi Bub the mond^ 
difficulties never clear up, becaufe they rife out of the ffTbale S^ifiemoii Godi« 
moral difpenfation ; which is involved in clouds and darknefs, impenetrable 
to mortal fight : and all the force of human wit alone will never be ahteto 

• Vol, V, p. 532. 
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draw the veB* The affiftance muft come from another quarter. It mud: 
tome, if it comes at all, from the Author of the Difpenfacion. Well ; 
Revelation hath drawn this veil^ and fo^ removed the darknefi which ob«- 
ftruded our attaming an adequaft idea of the moral attributes* Shall w£ 
yet ftand out ? And, when we are brought hither upon his Lordihip's own 
principles^ ftill with-hold our aflent ? Undoubtedly you muft. Beware (fayl 
he) of a pretended Kevdation, Why fo ? * Becaufe the Religion of nature 
*^ is perfed and abfolute : and therefote Revelation can l^ach nothing but 
^ what Religion hath already taught ♦." Strange ; Why, Revelation teaches 
thofe moral attributes 1 which you, my Lord, own, natural Religion doel 
not teach— -Here we ftick. 

<' Bic aliquem fbdes, die, Quintiliane, colorem : 
Ha?remus — >-" 

And here, we are like to ftick« His Lordfiiip leaves us in a Riddle* WUl 
you have the folution ? It is fooliih enough ; as the folution of fuch kind of 
things generally are. But if the Reader hath kept hi* good humour, which, 
I confef^t is difficult amidft all thefe provocations of impiety, it is enough 
to make him laugh. I faid before, that his Lordfhip borrowed all his rea« 
fohing againll Revelation, from fuch as Tindal, Toland, Collins, Chubb, 
and Morgan. This folemn argument -particularly, of the pbrpection of 
NATURAL Religion, and the fuperfeded ufe of Revelation, he delivers to 
us juft as he found it in Tindal. Now Tindal, who pretended to hold 
that^uatural Religion taught both the moral attributes and a Juture ftate^ 
had fome pretence for faying that // was perfeSl and abfolute. But what 
pretence has his Lordfhip to fay it after him, who holds that natural Re« 
ligion taught neither one nor the other ? The truth is, he refufed no arms 
figainft Revelation ; and the too eager purfuit of this his old enemy 
through thick and thin has led him into many of thefe fcrapes. 

To fee his Lordihip ufe Tindal*s argitmcnts agatnft Revelation^ and 
for the pei'feSlion of Natural Reftgiony along with his ow^ principles of «^ 
moral attributes and no future StaU, muft needs give the Reader a very un- 
common idea of his abilities': for the firft of thcfe principles makes one 
entire abfurdity of all he borrows from Tindal againft Revelation ; and the 
fecond takes away the very pretence for perfeStion in natural Religion* 

• Vol. V. p. 544, 
B b b a HIi 
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His Lordibip's friend. Swift, has fomewbere or other obferved, that no 
-fubjeft in all Literature but Religion could have advanced Tolano and 
AsGiLL into the clafs of reputable Authors* Another of his friends feems 
to think that no fubjed but Religion could have funk his Lordihip fo far 
below it: if ever Lord Bolingbrqke trifles (fays. Pope)y it will 
BE WHEN BE WRITES ON DIVINITY ^. But fuch is the fate of Authors^ 
when they chufe to write upon fubjefts for which they were not qualified 
either by nature or grace^ For it is with authors as ^^ith Men t Who can 
guefs which Vejfd was made for honour ^ and which for difhonour ? when fome* 
times, one and the fame is made for both. Even this choice Piece of the. 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY, his Lordfhip's facred pages, is ready to be put to very 
different ufes, according to the different tempers in which they have found 
his few Admirers on the one fide, and the Public on the other ; like the 
china Utenfii in the Dunciad, which one Hero ufed for a p~pot, and ano* 
thcr carried home for his Head- piece. 

♦ Popc*8 Works, V.IX. LctUadr* 
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NOTE 

ON THE SECON^D BOOK. 



p.. 135. [A], Valla explains the word M^no^ia/i by ex homtnlbas 
crtos ; and, I think, rightly. But our learned Stanley^ in his notes to the 
Per/tans of JEfchylui, underllands it otherwife : and that it rather fignifics 
humana forma praditos, I fuppofe it appeared barih to him, that any one 
could imagine the Gods had human natures ', but the meaning is explained 
above. Yet the ingenious writer of the Lett en concerning mythology, p. 2 1 7. 
.fides with our countryman^ and underftands aVO^onrc^ to fignify, — made 
tike a man^-^oVj of the /hope and*figure of a man. But if we regard the literal 
meaning of the two fimples which make up this compound, we cannoC 
avoid underftanding it 16 fignify, being of man^s nature. How then does 
this learned writer fupport his criticifm ? By a paflage from Hecateus ; 
who, on pretty much the fame occafion, ufes (as he fuppofes) Mg^uwifjippfo;, 
in the place of diSpm^opwi^ ; and iti^wwo^ifpoi^ be thinks, all will agree, muft 
.fignify, ofthejbape atul figure of a man. No, not if his own method of in* 
terpretation be right : for, if avOfiinrofuiif (transferrred from the literal^ to 
the figurative fenfe) muft fignify of man*s form^ then aVSpcM-opop^f ^o 
transferred, muft fignify of maris nature. But it is not true, that Hecai* 
tseus ufes Avtptt^r^Aopfoc in the place of av6pw?rof vii;. The propofiticms of Hc» 
rodotus and Hecataeus are different, and therefore we may well fuppofe 
thefe two words, in the predicate of each, to be different. Herodotus^ 
fpeaking of the Persians, fays, they had no ftatua^ of their Gods, becaufe 
they did not believe, with the Greeks, that the Gods had human natures 
[«»Opmo^caKJ* And Hecatarus, fpeaking of Moses, fays, he permitted na 
images of the Gods, becaufe he did not hold, with the Gentiles, that Ggd 
had a human farm [aVtfwirofxo^^ir]. And their ufe of different words, as we 
jhall now fee, was with accuracy and difcernment ; for they were afferting 
different thuigs. The queftion between the ?^fians and the Greeks (who 

wor« 
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worihiped many gods in common) was, whether thefe Gods were partakers 
of human nature y aVOpiro^u£«c ; that is, whether they were dead men deified. 
But the queftlon between Mofes and the Gentiles, was, whether the God 
of the univerfe had a human form, «»OpMrofAop^^' ; not whether Afe gods bad 
human natures ; for thefe Gods, the Jews had nothing to do with ; they 
worihiped only the one God : and feveral of the Gentiles, who had fonie 
knowledge of this one God, imagined he might have a human form. So that 
we fee, the ufe of thefe two terms, on the fame occafion, is fo far from 
ihewing their fignification to be the fame^ as the learned writer fuppofes, 
that the occaiion demonfirably ifaews their fignification to be different. Let 
xat only obferve, it appeared fo evident tx> Eufebius, that die cuilom of 
making the fiatues of the Gods in human form was an indtcatiDn of their 
original from mortality, that he fays, I yi roi ib^i Xi!y^ |3oa «ai xf ic^fc, ^mo- 
wm^Qi fum d^iu^^ ^9%li^ S^ifA^ fA^fiv^Zv yiyoWyati rii tn>M/Aifit;. BvAyH vp«««p* ^. y. 
P. 157. [B]. This we are told by Jamblichus: bis words are, xiy&ai rol- 
W9 iff f«m xt^^^ "^ wo3^» iw^t^ «»f9TyfX^«v, Vit. Pythag. 194. Kuft* £d. 
Dr. Bentley underftands them to fignify, that every ane Jhould ufe bh now 
geotSer^fymgue. And, iodeed, without reading the ooMoxt^ One could icane 
avoid giving this fenfe to the paflage. VizzaviuS| — that avery onefhomid 
stfe the motbermtorrgue of Crotona ; which ^z%tbe Doric., Of thefe, the teamed 
^Critic fays, which is the true, perhaps all competent resuUrs will not ke of one 
jmindf p. ^S6* Bat I believe there wUl be no great difference of opinions 
amangft tluife who weigh the followii^ reafons ; i. JambKchus adds, 
^i yif {aji^4iv i% UmtSftM^w ; try which I underfland him to metn, diat the 
dPythagoric fe3 did not approve of a foreign or ganger dialeS* For if he 
4Beant, nut the feft in general, brut the particulars of vdiich at was com- 
{M>fed, tiie ieveral provincial Greeks who entered into it, fMdiale£lcmM be 
called foreign to one or orher of them : if he meant the Sed, which we 
Aiay fuppofe hadzdialea pecuruur and confecrated to the Community, all, 
but that, was for-eign to it ; and the expreffion becomes proper and perr 
tifteftt. 2« JamhUchus^ in the fame place, tells us, that Pythagoras vahied 
tbe Daric above the ^tber Greek Diakds, as moft agreeable to the kws of 
barcncmy^ Tw» Se Ai^ot^ fidxntlov imffAOfwy fo«i : Now having »ade itfae etfe&ce 
of the £nd to be harmonyi tt was no wonder he fliould chofe a dtakA, 
which he iuppofed approached neaneft to its natnre ; Jkm the mind and 
tong^ue mightgo cogeclter. ^ Pythagoras feems bepe So. hai*e imiflarcd hb 
A,. , mafier 
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mafter Orpheus^ frocawhomv ast we fhalL&e Heneafter, he borrowed much 
of his philofophy ; for Jamblichus tells us, that the old writings that went 
under the Dame of Orpheus^ were compofed in Doric. 4. But, laftiy, a 
paflage in Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras feems alone fufficient to detexv 
mine this matter : Porphyry giving the caufes of the decay of the Pythago« 
ric philofophy, affigns this for one, that their commeiUaries were written in 

Doric. ^,Ewu[m iw TO Hm\ rA yilpfli|u^f»« ^i^ii^ yttfdfiotiy p« 49* Kufi* £d. This 

is the deareft comment on the words in queftion, and determines them to 
the fenfe contended for. One would wonder^ indeed^ that fo learned a 
Critic could take them in any other* But the fecret was this^ Dr. Bentley 
having pretended to difcover^ that Ocellus Lucanus did not write his 
book in the common dialed, as it is now extant, but ia Doric ; (Divert. 
upoM Pbakais, isfc, p 47*) his adver&ries (Differt. examinedy p. 54.) cbargie 
him with having ftolen this difcovery from Vizzanius. This, Dr. Bentley 
flatly dmies ; {Differ t. defended^ p. 384.) But the only proof he gives of 
* his innocencei is> that the Greek paflage, quoted above from Jamblichua, 
on which bc^ he and Vizzanius had founded their difcoveries, is differently 
tranflated by them. ^' The thing, as- 1 feid it (fays the Dr.) is thus ; the 
'^ Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered themfelves into the fo- 
^' ciety, toufe ev4ry man his mother tongue {(pmA xp^^ton 17 valpf^») Ocellus, 
^ therefore^ being a Dorian of Lucania, muft have writ in ih^ Doric. This 
** I took to be Jamblichus's meaning* But Vizxanius has reprefented it 
** thus : that they enjoined all that came to them to ufe the mocher^tongue 
^ of Crotona, which was the JDmr.*— Whether Vizzanius or I have hk 
^' upon the true meaning of Jamblichus^ perhaps all competent readers 
^ will not be of a mind.'* The diffidence of this conclufion would make 
one fuipeA the Dr. was bow convinced, that Fizaumius^s was the right 
meming^ Tet^ I will venture to fay, that the words of Jatpblichus^ as 
quoted by Vizzanius without the context, would have been underftood by 
every man» ikilled, as Dr. Bentley was^ in Greek, in the different fenfe he 
has given to them. From whence I conclude, that, when Dr. Bentley wrote 
hia Dij^^Hon on Pbakris^ he had feen the words of J^amblichus no where 
biitin Vimanius. 

Pr x6i.. [C]» Some have afiedkd not to vmderibnd^ where it is, in the 
foregoing paflage, that Zaleucus inculcates this dodrine. The place, 
mcthinka^ wat not hard to find.: it is^ where miked men are bid tj fet 

brfore 
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h^orc ihemfthes the dreadful heur of death: For how fliould a picture of 
this fcene allure men to virtue, or deter them from vice, but as it opens 
to them a view of thofe rewards and puniflimcnts they are juft going to 
Tccetve? Hence, too, we learn what thofe hopes and fears were, which 
Plutarch, in the paffage p. 165, fays the ancient lawgivers impreifed upon 
the minds of the people, to keep up the aw« and reverence of religion : 
for Plato aflures us it was their general pradtice, to inculcate the diflindion 
between foul and body; and to teach, that, at their feparatipn, the 
•foul furvived the body ; and this, fays he, we fliould believe upon then: 
word, unlefs we would be thought to be out of our fenfes. — mi^iiw^ f «v 

De Legg. lib. xi« But, in his next book, he informs us, tnore at large, 
why the ancient Lawgivers inculcated that diJlintlioH. It was, in order to 
build upon it the hd'itf of a future Jate df rewards and punijhments : for he 
fays, the Lawgivers were to be believed, when they teach the total dif- 
ierence between foul and body, that the former is immortal, and that when 
it is on the point of departing for the regions of immortality (where it muft 
give an account of its condud in the body) the good man will meet death 
with courage and conftancy, and the evil man with afiright and terrour. 
And then takes occafion to mention the punilhments referved for the latter: 

'Vrf/9«r0ai f ifi rS vofioih'n X?^^* '^^'^ aXX», noii Xiyovlt ^x,^9 eti^Jiial^ thai ri tr«y 
^(^ipntf-ay*— -Toy il iHet ^^iHv cxAfov i{l^ m^MoUcv cTvai, 4^;^fiy iToi^ofAOi^ipkfpnf vrofi 
dtii aXKsi mirii$at SwvQf!\» xiyoVf xaSxirep c vop.^ vdcr/ii^ Xcyei, t^ ^y dyaiS 
dapfflXioy, ToT ii naw fAolha ^cCrpiy— «tijx«tii|>^ ofy naxuv a|t*«p/ii|(Aarwy fyiyyfTo rSv 

prlct Toy Mmk ^li^if. De Legib. L. XIL T. IL pag. 959. A. B. C. Edit* 
H. Steph. foL And here let me obferve, that Plato, in the words rf ayo- 
4^ dx^faxic¥^ &c* ieems to have had the very paflage of Zaleucus in his 
eye, T/flifl-0*» vfo i\L^rwf liy xaipcy t3tov, &c.— But this cavil had been 
obviated, Se£fc« L of this Second Book, p. 127. 

P. 189. [DJ. Paul Ernejl Jabkmjkiy a learned German Divine, in his 
book called Pantheon Mgyptiorum^ five de Diis eorum Commeniarims, hav- 
ing taken it into his head, for fome r^afon or other, to contend that the 
^Egyptian Gods were not dead men deified^ thought rightly that this ac- 
count of the My^eries ftood in his way« *^ Inter omnia argumenta (fays he) 
quibus utuntur viri dofti, ad probandum, .^Egyptios coluiflc homines, pod 
morum divinis hoaoribus, donatos illud fine dubio primum meretur locum, 

quod 
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quod ex Mysteriis Grxcorum ct ipforum quoque iEgjrptionim pctitum 
eft. Obfervavit nempci Theologus Anglus prxftantiffinius^ omnique doc- 
trinae genere cultus» in Myfteriis Grnecorum^ banc etiam tnitiatis dodrinam 
tradi confuevifle, Deos illos^ quos vulgo adorarent omncs^ re ipfa mortales 
^xtitifle homines, idque teftimoniis quibufdam e Cicerone perquam op*' 
portune allatis demonftraflei et extra omnem dubitationis aleani pofuiile 
videtur. He then quotes this paflage of the Tufcular quejiions^ and the fol- 
lowing from the firft book^ of the nature of the Gods : and thus proceeds— « 
Cui quidem loco ex priori^ lux eft accendenda. Jubebantur ergo omnes,^ 
initiati Graecorurh Myfteriis, credere Deos quos Grascia coieret cundos, in 
hicem banc aliquando editos fuifle, inter homines vixifle et tandem mortem 
quoque oppetiifle. All this is faid with the candour of a true fcholar. How 
unlike to that miferable chicane lately publiflied at home on this queftion ! 
Where things are denied no lefs inconteftible than that two and two make 
four. However the learned Doctor Jabknjki muft not defert his Syftem* 
His firft evafion therefore of the force arifing from my account of the 

^ffjleries is this, 1 had reprefen ted them as the invention of Legislators; 

and had fliewn that it was the practice of ancient Lawgivers and Philo« 
fophers to teach oce dodrme openly and another fecretly. Having got me 
at this advantage, Who knows then, fays he. Whether thefc Inftitutors 
of tht Mjfteries believed what they taught? But hear him in his own 
words — " At qua^ri non immerito poteft, fuerintne Legiilatores & Condi- 
tores Myfteriorum^ de eo^ quod credere volebant alios, ipfi certo perfuafi, 
Docere nos voluit ingeniofus ille Audtor, qui arcana Myfteriorum Eleufi^ 
niorum nobis non fine fucceflu explicare conatus eft, Legiilatores et Fhi« 
lofophos vetercs permulta fuis inculcafle, et vehementer commendaffc, 
quae credebant hominibus fore utilia^ etiamfi ea reipfa judicarent efte falfa* 
^uid vetat nos credere ex illorum numero fuiffe etiam dodrinam in Mvfteriis 

traditam de mortalibus ad honores divinos evedtis Prolegom. Sedt. xii. 

Nay I know of nothing that binders us from believing^ but common fenfe : 
Which affures us, that if thefe Men pra&ifed the method of the double 
doSriney one fet of opinions taught publicly to all, and another fecretly to 
a few feled: Auditors, in whom they could particularly confide, the opi- 
nions believed by them were certainly the latter. But he has another 
evafion, in fupport of his Syftem. Though the Greeian Aperies taught 
the human nature of the National Gods, how does it appear that the 
Vol, U C c c E^ftia^ 
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jEgyptian Mjifteries taught the ftme } I flnfwer. From the Grecian Mxfteru^ 
being borrowed from the Egypti^m^ tnd from a tboufimd teftimonies be- 
* fides ; particularly from the famous tranfadion between Alexander the 
Great and Leo the Egyptian prieft. This the learned Writer confiders at 
a fable, a very ready way of getting rid of difficulties which obftrud our 
Syftems.-^He endeavours to prove, that in the account which AHfiuiius 
Felix and jftbenag&ras give of this matter, there were fome circiunliance» 
ihconfiftent with the avowed hiftory of Alexander : and from thence he 
<^ncludes— ^' Ita ad conftituendam illam Fabellam, mendaciis merifquc 
figmentis opus erat.** ScA. xv. But if this be fufficient to convid the ad- 
v^entureof impofture^ the beft attefted £iAs of Antiquity will b^ in danger; 
fuch, for tnftance, as the defeat of Julian's impious purpofe to sebuild the 
Temple of Jerufalem ; to the true circumftances of which defeat, the Re- 
lators of it have added many very fabulous and abfurd. However he 
^acknowleges, that if Alexander did write fuch a Letter to his mother, the 
Fad will admit no further controverfy. But the Letter, he fays, was a 
forgery of fome indifcreetChriftian Wrken, who being notorious Tricklfa;rs» 
• and at the fame time got in(o the general Opinion that the naiidmdGads of 
tie Pagans were dead mM-~what then h-^^ Eftne %itiir mirum Tenebrionem 
nefcio quem^ in eorum gratiam talem Alezandri Epiftolam confinxifle, ean> 
que poftea certattm alios in ufum fuum convertifle/' Se&. xvi. Faliarys, 
of whatever time or profeffion, I fbppofe never forge but to fupply fioiae 
imaginary or real want. Thus thefe Cbrifiian Fal&rys (as this learned 
writer obferves) forged fome SHyWne Oracles and books of Hermes Irifme^ 
gtfius. But why did they fo ? Becaufe they fooliihiy imagined the Faits 
wanted fome fupport from the Prophecies and dodvines of the Pagans 
themfelves. But with regard to the Opinion that their Gods were dead men 
deified^ the Prophane Writings of beft Authority were now full. Nothmg 
therefore can be lefs founded than this fufpicbn. His nest argument 
againft the authenticity of the Epistlxs ia indeed a pleaiant one. If, faya 
he, the 'ancient Phibfophers had known any thing of this Epifile^ their 
eternal dtfputations concerning the e&nce, nature and origine of the £gjf^ 
tian Geds muft have been at an end. ^^ Si Eptflola ilia, quam Patrts- 
laudant, genuina eflet, turn quxftio de effentia^ nattnra^ & origiise^Deoram 
jEgyptiorum quae veteres Philofophos tantopere exercoit, fie decifa.et pe* 
mtus finita fusflet, ut nemini amplius dubiam fuperefle potuerit*" Sad. xvL 

Did 
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Did not the attcient Philofophers difpute foil as xnucli concermng the 
ESence, nature and origin of the Gredan Gi^ds f And yet this learned 
Writer orafefles that the Grecian Myfteries taught that they were ietul nun 
diified. He muft know little of the temper of the ancient Philofophersi 
who ftippofes that even an Oracle, whether without or within the walls 
of the Mj/hries (for OTMular Refponfes were given there as well as at 
Delphi), could ftop them in the career of Difputation. Cicero >e know)^ 
who is the Reprefentative of them all, did not fuffcr his knowlege of what 
the Ekufinlan Myfteries taught, to debar him frmn advancing a hundred 
different tenets and conjedures concerning . the eflence^ nature and origin 
both of the Egyptian and Grecian Gods. 

But, continues the learned Doftor, ^' none of the prophane WricerS| 
Greek or Roman, ever mention thb Epiftle.'* " Non certe videmus unquam 
aliquem ad hoc oraculum confugere, aut ejus vel leviffimam mentionem 
facere; non Varronem — non Ciceronem — ^non Diodorum Siculum — non 
Plutarchutn'* — Scft. xvi. Nothing indeed is more common, yet nothing 
is more fophifttcal, than to argue againft a faA recorded by one finglo 
Ancient^ or by one fet of Ancients^ becaufe we cannot find it in any 
other. As if we had all Antiquity before us, and did not know that z 
few fragments only, of that rich Cargo remain, of the Wreck of Barba- 
rous Times. Befide, the filence (on this head) in thofe fragments we have 
gathered up, may be naturally accounted for. What the Myfteries every 
where taught was fo well known to the Learned, from numerous and au- 
thentic tefiimonies, concerning the Ekujinian and others, that it was nothings 
ftrange that neither Varro, Cicero, nor Diodorus Siculus ihould take any 
particular notice of this Epistle. I do not put Plutarch into the number 
of the filent, becaufe the learned Dr. himfelf is forced to confefs that, in 
the opinion of fome learned men, this Ancient hath aUuded to the Epiftle 
in queliion. The words of Plutarch quoted above run thus, Alexander in 
bis Epifile to bis mother fays, that there were certain Oracular Myfteries imparted 
tohim, fvbich, on bis return, he would communicate to her under the fame feal 
of Secrecy. Our learned Dr. thinks otherwife : and that what is faid, in the 
Epijlle quoted by Plutarch, means the refponfe of a Common Oracle ; while 
the Epijlle mentioned by the Chriftian Writers refers to what Alexander 
learnt m the Myfteries. *^ Verum an dices, obfecro, banc eflc Epifiolam 
illam, quam Patres laudant ? Sed in hac agebatur de doffrinis Myjlicis The- 

C c c X olooia 
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ologia jEgyf thrum, ante non auditis» in ilia, Sertno tantum eft de diviniiio* 
nibus et pradiOionUms Jihi divimtus faffis,'* iic. Se&xvu This iknder 
reafoning, is fpun out of his ignorance, that the words^ i^Hiltt^ i^Stfim% 
here ufed by Plutarchj can only fignify Oracles delivered in the celebration of 
the Mffteries. The cafe was this. The Hierophants of the Myftcries ha4 
by this time, to invite cuftom, ereded ibeir Oracles alfe, like to thofe at 
the other public Shrines of the Gods : Of which^ an account is given elfe« 
where. 

P. 189. [£."] The words that follow, are, " Quibus explicatis ad ratio- 
•' nemque revocatis, rerum magis natura cogaofcitur, quam Dcorum.*' 
Which M. Pluche, in his Hiftoire du del, brings to prove, that the pur- 
pofe of the Myfieries was not to explain the nature of the Gods ; and 
tranilates thus, " Quand ces myfteres font expliques & ramenes a leur vrar 
*^ fens, il fe trouve que c'eft moins la nature des Dieux, qu*on nous y 
^ apprend, que la nature des chofes memes, ou des Veritas dout nous avons 
** befpin." P. 401. Hift. du Cicl,, fcconde edit. But had he attended to 
the difpute carried on in the dialogue, from whence thefe words 0/ Cicero 
lare quoted, he could hardly have thus grofly miftaken the fenfc of his au- 
thor. The reader has now the whole paflage before him ; in which it is 
faid, that Euhemerus taught the nature of the Gods ; that they were dead 
men deified : and in which, it is clearly enough intimated, that the EUu* 
finian and Samotbracian Myfieries taught the fame dodrine. Yet, accord* 
ing to this tranflator, TuUy immediately adds, that, " when thefe A?jf/1 
^' teries are explained and brought back to their true fenfe, it is found« 
'^ that not fo much the nature of the Gods is taught in them, as the nature 
** of things, or thofe truths which our wants require us to be inftruded in.*' 
That is, the Myfteries did^ and they did not teach the nature of the Gods< 
But it is not for fuch kind of prate that Cicero has been fo long admired. 
The words, qmbus explicatis^ ad rationemque revocatiSy &c. have a quite 
different meaning. Velleius, the Epicurean, had .undertaken to explain 
the nature of the Gods. Cotta, the Academic, fliews, in his anfwer, that, 
under pretence of teaching the nature of the Gods, he, Velleius, took 
away all Religion ; juft as thofe did, who faid, the notion of the Gods was 
invented by Politicians, for the ufe of Society; juft as Prodicus Chius 
did, who faid, men made Gods of every thing they found beneficial to 
thiOa ; juft as Euhemerus did, who faid, they were dead men deified : 

I fo/Veaf 
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I forbfar (fays Cotta) to fpcak of what is taught in the Mjifieries: and then 
follow the words in queftion : ** Quibus explicatiS| ad rationemque revo* 
*• catis, rerum magis natura cognofcitur quam dcorum/* That is, ** If 
^^ you will weigh (fays Cotca) and confidcr all thefe opinions, fo like your 
*' own, they will lead you to the knowledge, not of the nature of the 
*' Gods, which you, VcUeius, propofed to difcourfe of, but to the nature 
** of things, which is quite another conlideration." Or, in clearer terms, 
it was, he tells us, Velleius*s drift to bring men from Re/igion to Natu- 
ralifm. This obfervation is to the purpofe ; and ihews that Velleius had 
deviated from his argument. But what M. Pluche makes him fay, is to 
nobody's purpofe but his own. In a word, quibus exflicaiis, &c. relates 
to all that Cotta had faid of the Epicureans— of thofe who made religion 
the invention of Statefmen — of Prodicus Chius — of Euhemerus, and of tHfc 
JMji/leries. But M. Pluche makes it relate only to the Myjieries. It had 
hardly been worth while to mention this M. Pluche, had it not been evi- 
dent, that his purpofe in this interpretation of Cicero was to difguife the 
liberty he took of tranfcribing the general explanation of the mysteries^ 
as delivered in the firft edition of this volume, printed in 1738, into the 
feccnd edition (for when he publiihed the firft, he knew nothing of the 
matter) of his book, called Hijioire du Ciel^ printed 1741, without the 
leaft notice or acknowledgment. But for a further account of this piece of 
plagiarifm, I refer the reader to a difcourfe, intitled Obfirvations fur Pex^ 
flicaHon que M. F Abbe Plucbe donne des myfteres &f de la mythologie da payent 
dansfonHiftoireduCiel^ written with much judgment and folidity, by M. dc 
Silhouette: who has intirely fubverted M. I'luche's fanciful fyftem, as 
well as proved, that he took his idea of the Myjieries from the Divine Le^ 
gation. It is in the fifth differtation of a work, intitled Differtalions fur 
Funion de la religioriy de la morale^ ^ de la poUiique. 

P. 193. [F.] Eufebius fays, Scripture tells us this, wq it koI ol a>pi xaft' 
ifMif iiiivn^vi xiyou And fo indeed it does even in the general tenor of its 
hiftory. But I am perfuaded this learned writer had his eye on fome par- 
ticular paflage ; probably on the xlvth chapter of 1/aiab^ where the pro- 
phet, foretelling the conquqfts of Qrus, and the exaltation of his Empire, 
apoftrophizes the God of Ifrael in this manner. Verily ibou art a God that 
HiDEST THYSELF, O G«/ ^/ Ifrael, tbe Saviour^ ver. 15. This was faid 
with great propriety of the Creator of all things, the fubjeft of the Anop- 

IPHTA, 
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PHTAy or Secret^ in all the Myfteries throughouc the Gentik World ; and 
particularly of thofe of Mithras^ in that country which waa the fcene of 
the prophecy. That this it the true fenfe of this obfcure paflage, appean 
from the following words of the fame chapter, where God himfelf ad« 
dreflcth the Jewifli people : Ibaoe natjpohn in sscret, ik a daek placb 
cf the earth: I /aid not unto the feed of Jtcoh^ Seeiye me im vain, ven 19. 
This was faid, to fhew that he was taught amongll them in a different way 
from that participation of his Nature to a few feleS Gentiles^ in their 
Myfteries ; celebrated in fecret^ and in dark fubterraneous places ; which 
not being done in order to give him glory, by promoting his public and 
general worihip, was done in vain. Thefe were the two places (explained 
by one another) which, I prefuoie, fumiflied Eufebius with his obfervation, 
That for the Hebrew people alone was referved the honour of being initiated 
into the knowledge of God the Creator of all Things , and of being inftruBed in 
the fraSice of true piety towards him.^^T\i\s naturally leads us to the ex- 
planation of thofe oracles of Apolk^ quoted by Eufebius [Pr^p. Evang. L \x» 
c. x«l from Forphyry ; the fenfe of which neither thoie ancient writers, nor 
our Sir John Marfoam, feem rightly to have underftood. The firft is 10 theft 
Words, 

XaXxoJirroiC t^ vrp^ra JjoiyojMrm mhUieuh 
*ArpairiIoi ii taoirtp ftdVfoIoi fYrcyavuu, 
^A( vpSrot [Aifiww lie* dwilfopa wpn^i¥ ifv^a» 

The Way to the Knowledge of the Divine Nature is extremely rugged^ end of 

difficult A/cent. The Entrance is fecured by brazen gates ^ opening to the ad- 

venturer ; and the winding roads ^ to be pajed through^ impoJfibU to be de» 

JcribeL Thefe ^ to the vafl benefit of mankind^ were firfi marked out by the 

EOTPTMNB. 

The fecond ia as follows : 

True wifdom was the lot only of the Chaldeans and Hebrews, who wor- 
Jhip the Governor of the world, the felf-cxijient Deity^ with pure and holy 
rites. 

Mirjham^ 
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Marfiam^ fuppofing itfter Eujitha^ ihtt die t ami thiiio was fpoken of 
ih both the Oracles, fays, Or// nulla eft cmnrmerfia qidn wf\ v^tm^xf^f de 
linius Ttginane five dt unico Deo, reverens fiarit & rediffima Ebrmoruniy nem 
item regta Egyptiorum exiftimatio* And zgBLmy-^Ferum Apolk parumfibi con^ 
fians {Canon* Chron. p. 255, 256. edit. Fr.}, becaufe in the one Oracle^ 
Ae Egyptians are faid to be the firft ; and in the ocher^ the Chaldeans and 
Hebrews the tmly People who knew the true God. But they are very con- 
fident; they treated different things: The firft^ of the Knowledge of 
the true God; and the fecond^ of his public Worjbip. This appears by 
the different terms in which the Oracles are delivered : The HebrewSp 
whom the Oracle caHs Cbaldaans^ were well known to be the tmly people 
who publicly ivorjtiped the true God. But the knowledge of him being like- 
wife taught, though to few, all over the Gentile worlds and only in the 
MyJlerieSf and the Myfieries comings as we have ihewti^ originally from 
Egypt^ the Oracle fays, that the Egyptians firft taught men the knowledge tf 
the divine Natures. But that it was in this way, his words plainly inti« 
mate : 

ii^hich exadly defcribe the embarraifed and perplexed condition of thi 
Initiated before they came to the participation of this knowledge. But 
when the fame Oracle fpeaks of the Hebrews^ knowledge of God^ he ufes si 
very different language, 

evidently refpe£ting the calm and fettled ftate of public worlhip. I will 
only obferve, that the frights and terrors to which the initiated were ex- 
pofed, gave birth to all thofe metaphorical terms of Difficulty and Danger 
fo conftantly employed by the Greek writers, whenever they fpeak of the* 
Communication of the true God. 

P. 194. [G . What hath been faid will give light to a ftrange ftory told 
by Thucydides, Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Juftin, and others, of a debauch 
and night- ramble of Alcibiades, juft before his expedition to Syracufe. 
In which, they fay, he revealed to, and aded over with^ his companions, 
the Myfteries of Ceres : that he affumed the office of Hiercpbant, and called 
fome of thofe he initiated MuVai^ and others, ^icMai : and that, laflly, they 
broke all the ftatues of Hermes. Thefe are mentioned by the Hifioriana 
as diftind aiftions^ and unconne^ed with one another. But now we fee 

their 
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their relatioiu and how one arofe from the other : for Alclbiades having 
revealed the origin of Polytheifcn and the dodtrine of the Unity to l|is 
companions, nothing was more natural than for men/ heated with wine, to 
run forth, in a kind of religious fury, and break the ftatues of their idols. 
For, what he a£ted over, was the celebration of the greater myfieries^ as 
appears from Plutarch's calling them the My/ieries of Ceies^ flie prefiding 
in the greater^ as Proferpine preiided in the /(^r; and from Alcibia* 
des's calling fome *Eviirl(Hy the name of thofe who partidpated of the 
greater MyjUries. 

P. 201. [H] A criticifm of that very knowing and fagacious writer, 
Father Simon of the Oratory, will fiicw the reader how groundlefs the 
fufpicions of learned men are concerning the genuinenefs of this Fragment. 
Father Simon imagines that Porphyry forged the hiftory of Sanchoniatho, 
under the name of a tranflation by Philo Byblius ; and conjedtures that 
his purpofe in fo doing was to fupport Paganifm ; by taking from it, its 
Mythology and ySlegorUs, which the Chriftiaxi writers perpetually objeded 
to it. " 11 fe pent faire— pour repondre aux objedions qu'on Icur faifoit 
•• dc routes parts, fur ce, que leur Theologie etoit une pure Mythologic— 
*^ ils cemonterent jufques aux terns qui avoient precede les allegories & les 
*^ fictions des facrificateurs." Bib. Crit. vol. I. p. 140. But this learned 
man totally miilakes the matter. The Chriftians objed:ed to vulgar Paga* 
nifm, that the dories told of their Gods, were immoraL To this their 
Priefts and Philofophers replied, that thefe ftories were only mythologic 
Allegories y which veiled all the great truths of Theology ^ Ethics ^ and Vhyfics. 
The Chriftians faid, this could not be; for that the ftories of the Gods 
had z fubfiantial foundation infaS^ thefe Gods being only dead men deified,' 
ivho, in life^ had like paffions and infirmities with other mortals. For 
the truth of which they appealed to fuch writers as Sanchoniatho, who had 
g^ven the Hiftory both of their mortal and immortal ftations and condi- 
tions. How then could fo acute an adverfary as Porphyry, deeply en- 
gaged in this controverfy, fo far miftake the ftate of the queftion, and 
grounds of his defence, as to forge a book in fupport of his caufe, which 
totally overthrew it ? 

P. 206. [I] Some niodern Critics think, with Theophilus^ that Euheme- 
rus was rightly charged with Atheism ; fome think, with Clemens Alex. 
that he was not. There is a circumftance in the cafe which feems to me 
decifive, and would incline one to conclude, concerning him, with the 

generality 
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fgen<irality of the Ancients : It is this» that the earlier policy of the J^r/- 
4eries and the later of the Philofipbers concurring to think it expedient foi: 
the fake of Religion to keep that fruth a fecret which Buhemerus divulgetf^ 
Hewhd^ by divulging it, overthrew Paganifm, and never trotibledhimfelf 
to fubftitute any other fchenie of Public Wbrfliip in its room, might fairly 
be fuppofed to intend the deftrudion of Religion in general 

P. 209. (^K3 The celebrated French Poet, in a late work intituled, la 
Philofophie de lliiftmre, t. 37. Des Mifterts de Ceres Eteuiine^ haA 
tlone me cJiehcMiouf of giving his Rteder an exad abridgement of all that 
ia here faid on the fubjeA of the Myfteries : not as coUeded from the Dhine 
Legation, but as the refult of his own refcarchea b Antiquity ; fave that 
when he fpeaks of the Sixth Book of Virgil, he fays : ^^ De tres iavanti 
" hotomes ont prouve que lefili6aae livre de r£»eide n'eft que la pemture 
'* de ce qui fe praciquait dans ccs fpedacles (des Mifteres de Ceres Eleuf.} 
^ fi fecrets & fi tenomm^ i** and when he fpeaks of the unity of the God« 
head revealed in thefe Myfteries he lays, ^ Le favant Eveque Warburton, 
*^ qix>ique tres injufte dans pkjieurs dtfii decifims mutaderfei^ donne beay* 
^coup de force i tout ce que jr# meiu de dire de la neceffic£ de cacher Ic 
^ dogme de Tunit^i, Uc!^ 

My andaciem decifiens^ i fUppofe, are nothing eUe than my unmaikiog 
the ignorance and ill faith of thofe modems, which he and his Colleague 
lyAlembertconftantly call the Philosophehs, meaning thereby all kind 
of Unbelievers whatibeven 

P. SIC. [L3 The common reading, in which all the M8S« ngctc, r$l 
^td mibi dfjpliceat, iimckrEMTEs poeia indkant comici. Yi^rius conjee* 
tured, that, inftead of imtocenies, TuUy wrote in kocturmis, which is 
certainly right. By the peeta eemui^ I fuppofe, Cicero meant the writers 
of the NEW COMEDY* The abufes he hints at, as perpetrated in the 
Mjifieries^ were of a libidinous kind : which occafioned an intrigue proper 
for the new comedy* And we may fee by Fabricius^s HotHh cmicorum 
deperditorvm^ BihL Grac. lib* IT* cap* z%. how frequently the writers of 
the new comedy laid the icene of their plots in a religious feftival or 
Myjiery. Plautus, who copied fiom them, opens the fubjed of his jiulu^ 
iaria in thefe words, 

— Senex 
Is adolefcentis illius eft avunculus. 
Qui earn fiupravit nodu Cereris vigiliis* 

Voul. Ddd P.aio. 
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f. zio. [M3 By ilk J§ titre m^v^r P* Clo^Tms^ the to^&il <fw«y af 
Cicero. $0 that bb re^fMing feqms tQ (kiui tkuft^^' I »Uow 49 e9:ceptim 
for the KleuiUuaa myilcraei, ob account of tbfiic greai ufe to cml Ufe» 
But 7<rt their c^lfbRtioo in the night U attended with ftran|^ ti|conv«- 
Dienciei^ at app^rs from the coimc. poets. And had this liberty of oele- 
brating nofhimal rite« by incn and wooien promifcuoufly^ as in the EieiC- 
finian hfy^efies^ been pra^tfe^ inRpme^ wbac enoriiutiei nx\)& we belieye 
^ch a one as Clodivs woul4 h^ve qopixpki^y who (:«qtriv^4 to violaCe 
the noAurnal rites of the «oo9 oopPBSs^ %(k wbieh. o^y jwooif^ wer^ nd«> 
nitted?'' For that the Grecian Mjfftfrki wer^ thuspromifcuoufly cela* 
brated, appears frono what Pionyfips Halicarna(r<^nfis obierves of the purity 
(»f the esM^ly Roman worfhip ; where fto noft^raal vigH (f^y> he) was kept 
probufcu^ily by men and wocn^n^ io.che celebration of their MjsJ^fria. 

P. 217. [Nj After X IM th\« diililog«iibed| jf here» luad ellewhere (in 
my difcourfe on tbf Sixth Mt^ wd otf the (golden Afs of Apuleius) tht 
fffK% frop» the QQU.%uTT Myfiifiitf thf r<ad4(r wjUbe iurprized at the 
fiyllavfing p^ffi^.of Xh^ vtry . lto(p«d «^d osndyi ChaoceHor Uajbeim--^ 
** Pererudite non tta pridem, quanquam non tarn, fonpfr A^li^it^ f^m 
ingeniofe^ de MYsr^aiSf difput^^vit W^helcmii Wwrbwtonu^ Ubro cfle* 
berrimOy ^ The Divine Legation of Mo&s d^tnoqftrated.' Qt^^%y\t eni« 
d^iffimus, ad biimanar^Bi mentiiim imfipr^lin^m docendam obmu^ ioe 
ftituta fuiffe Mysteria. Dederim^ in ndmi/iSA^.seligionis:iUipsy.qDaQ| 
reifta ratio tradit, pra^cepiai inoulcatai ficp^b^ipArw} r^riigtoniiip vaAitafCsem 
patefadtam fuiiSCb : mmumvin banc rafi0ffem fuiffe^ n^nquamJilH perfua^ 
debit, qui v^l Bj^qcsLi Hi(st bvli a ^itaveNf^ qu0 (eJU.LwiQ Romani ferro 
nolebant, Ds niifs Chrifiianorum ante Con/iantimaB M CcmmentarU. Cap. u 
Sc^ Z3« not. (*^^). But a^ to the pur^ iM^d uncorrupt A^<rirf:of.gae-» 
chus, authorized by thp magfftr4t»9 tjif Jearoed Writer 9%ht have Ucf^ 
p. 169^ note (I), itbac Celfus ^prdly aftrqi^, Kvep tj)<ie taught a futw* 
fiate ; which truth bis adverdbry Origen copfei&s. 

P, 2i8« £0] Thisihort hiftocical deduaipn of the rife and fall of the 
Mjftiriis will afford much light to ikdt fi^lpwin^ ^^fiage of 8t« Pfiul^ ^ab* 
ing of the leaders and inftru^ors of the Gentile worlds — ^ 3o that they, acft 
*< without excufe : becaufe that when they knew God, they glorified bim not 
'* (H God, neither were thankful ; but became vmn in ibeir imaginatione, 
^' and their foolifh heart was darkiuied* Fr«feiSng themfelves to be wife^ 

*^thcy 
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Vtlwjr became fMlt: 99Ackmgt(tthrg^ 9/ ^imwrufiitk^G^ffitPifn 
*' iMi^Sffr iMdr JUts tprmptikU mWf Jtnli^ kir4f mid fmr^f6(^9e4 ktafit^ Md 
^^<r0ffi§ifi things WJterkfbrc.Q^d.gftir^^.thein I9p to wUkrniHtfXt through 
^ th^Ji^ of tbor oum hwKi^ t9 /dUbonoui; tjkir own badks b«me«ii 
.«< thcQi&lVes. . Vf}ni\i»9f^^.tff$h.^ GidwtaaJk^ z»i wwihiped 
^^ and jSrzW /ifr^ creature -more than the Creator^ who is Uefled fbr eTer» 
^ amoi. Ft>r this c4ufe Odd give ^hem vj^ ir^/f «f/k ifftal^nt^' &cj 
Mim. u %0f f^Jif. hx thefe wordfj the iioly apc^le evidently coodenuis 
tkt.foolifli poHcy of the OeAtiie Sagcts^ wh^^ wbof they knew G^^ (that ii, 
4iifeov<ered God» as Paul tottiBftVSj \^ the li^t o£ oatwe) yet gfor^ 
Jkimnei at God, tiyprcaehiog^UMn up to (he people ; but, cacried aWijr, ki 
idie wOTii^ if their smagiaaHemi by « fiiiftaken. prjpat)ile of pcdtlHci^ that € 
Tulgar knowledge of hicn woiald be bfiwiooa to foctcty^ fliuc Up his ghey m 
Aw MYSTERIES, and gave tho peopk^ in ^xxrhfiige for an Mcorh^He 
Xkd^ M image made iihe ti cerntftUkmaft and tirdsr Wc* Wherdbrt 
Oad^ ia pikiiflttteat iox their thtti Immhg'bk tfwlAdtte^.a Uapfoffmitytii 
thoir ^iffiemtg which tbey ereftod (li|Mfi%;h qa ihefe w^o^g prinppks) for 
« fchool of vkVKj to degeneaate into ta'tdious fmk of vioe^iid intimom- 
licy ; giving them tip tmto edl ttmJiamefs and vile ^eSions* That this was 
the s^[)oiUe's mcafiiiigy appeacs oot otUy from die genoral tenbr of the 
paflhge, but fraot fevenl pactmilar exfrefiBoost as where he ^eaks of 
4ffa»giff theghry rf 45ed So birds, heefis^ attd creeping things ; for this was 
iSbo peculiar Oiperfiitioa of Eg^pt : and Egypt we have ftewn to be the 
SxSt tnyen)trcfs of the Mjfiiries. Again, he fayt, they %$)erfiAped andferved 
Jibe cmmtMe more than ike Creator, wofi tat vHomHa. Thb was ftrifftly true 
with negard to the MrsirMiw : tho Creator was thete acimowledged by 
« finalLand fdod number ol the Xarticip^MB ; but the general andfadecmi 
.woifihip even . ii) thefe celebrations was to their nationsA idols. In the 
^PBV woriUp of pagantfm> ^either pidfkc or particular, it was not at all true* 
ifot there the crbatvre was the ible objeA of adoration* 

V. 0^19. [P] Whut toll b^en iaid above, jOkews that M. Le Qerc bath 
^one into the other esiriimfi of pftortijr prejudt6c^ when he contends {BilfL 
4hm^ tote. vi» pA?}^ that (tfae>iUg^mdr -were sot coirupted xt alU I ca9 
^amceive no retfon for fo violent a paradox, but ^ k favoured an accu* 
.fittioQ agdiinA^he AWhMr, wh0 have much infiAed on the corruption of 
-th<m«9»^^ iLca'pereaoiit.4tt<|u!on commet^oit toute ibrte d^ordures dansces 
-^c.tedtajftmer; .maisijiioi qu'ib diftna^ il n'eft pas.ccoiabla qnetoute hi 

Ddd. a •*Grcce, 
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^ Greee, quelqut corrompui tju^elle air ^,^ til' jamaii CMfetiti que Idi 
^ filles & les femmes ft praftitdifieot dans ki m)rikefea-*-Mai> quciquc'i^ 
** aoteurs Chretiens n'oQt fiait aocuiie difficult^ 4e.dtra millt dNrfb'peu 
^ conforcnes i la Tcrke, tK>ur diftuuar It pajgtoifme: iie peurqu'tl v^y 
^ efit que ka-piyeto^i qui ou piit fc^^ocbei^leur cakABmts/' BibU UbiI^. 
torn, vi, p, tio. • ' 

P. 22 1 : [Q^] Tha reader will not be di(|>lea(ed to find here an exaft 

account of this whole matter, extraded from a very curious diflertation of 

If-Cafaubon, a great and uaexcbptiopable writer/ in his Sixteenth Exer- 

citation on the Annals of Baromuk.— «^^Pii patres quum intelligerenCy^quofih 

^* Cilkis ad veritatis amorem corruptai iUperftitione mentes tTaduceient} & 

'^ verba facrorum iUorum quamplurima, in fuos ufus tranftuieront ; 8t 

^ cum dodriiVae veme capita aliquot fie tra£brunty turhxitus etiam nonnuHos 

^e}ufmodi iAfiitucni]|l;*ut videantUT'Oum- Paulo dicere gentibus voluifle^ 

^. £ iyvciAtf fiNriCinff, tdSrk iciiUVIxx0|iii» 4^^. Hinc igitor eft, quod ticnh 

rf^'menta^patsai uptikrtatt^ m^irk, fivW^' wJi^, ttXiid^H^jhwftiU^ five 

^^ siro^/#K, 'ri>yE<^<« ; i&teKdom cibHRi^^^ fed. rartust pecidiariter ver» 

f* euchariftiam TfX^» rixAin iXdtur etiam antonomliche td lAvt^, aut 

^* numero nAiltitudinis ri pvffipi«* Apud patres paffioi de facra commu- 

^^ nione leges fp*xrji fuv^fmvAri'vhroffiShf fwpfp^i^; Qregorio Magno, tiu^ 

^^^ numfi fSvirtdum yJheriMm.- ifi^iMm in veteriim monmiiencis fsope Icgcs 

^^ pro coenae^ dominical fieri pacticeps ;ipHf^iv ^Iro'ipfa adSonej fui<«( eft 

^ facerdos^ qui ettasn dicitur ifA^igiA^ & iJi^le;^. In litorgiisGrssos 

** & alibi etiam ii Itfi rOsiiiy & n xpufiW ««* ivifoC^ viXwn), eft euchariffia* 

^* Quemadmodum autem gradus quidem in myfteras paganicis fervati funi^ 

^^ fie Pionyfius univeffam riTv r^rfy i^ u^^y^, traditioaem iacramentah 

^^ rum diftihguit in tres a^pnes, qua9 Sc rililMis^iSe temporibus eiant divi- 

^^ fss: prima eft %dUif^iu purgaiio\ altera ^^Wk, initiaiiot tertia, ri^mmn, 

,*^ confummatiQ \ quam & Iw^^^ faepe nominat. Spem meliorein morieiK 

^^ tibus attulifle myfteria Attica dicebat pauk> ante M» Tullius/ Patres 

'^ contra^* certain (alutem & vham ^eternamCfartfti'myfiefia digne percipi* 

:5< entibus^aftrre^ confiraubant : qui dU contemnerent^ fervari non poflir: 

^< fioem veto & fraftom ultimum facrameniorum »W<iv, d^jkaikiumy di- 

^* cere. non dubitarunt, quum fcirent vananim fuperftitionum auAoies^ 

*^ fuis efofiis eum hohorem' audece ipobdere; Paflfail igituc-l)^;as apud 

'^ Patres, >niru(ac fM^Ai^yiWrtxCM 4M«uidJWiv, • finem ftcramentt^ vft 

-^* qui veia fide ilia perciperent^ in futuia vltadit evydantf ' lAthahafios 

, ' . ^ f « vcrbo 
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^ verbo ^i$woiMc^t in earn rem.cft^uius; quM moz ab eodem ezpltcatur'y 
'** partkjfaikMe Jplritus €onjuwgmur diitatu De fymbofis facramentorum^ 
'* per quaediviiw illae cercmonie cefebractur, nihil attinet hoc loco dicere; 
«< iUud Tcro^ qtiod eft & appellicur fiopi fymboliun; diveffi eft generis^ & 
^ fidelibus teflena ofam praBflat^ per c|uam fe mutuo agpofcont^ qui pic- 
'^' tati &craniente dizenint ; oqvifinodi tefleras fuifie etiam in pag^norum 
^' myfteriis c^endimus. Formiaka iu( in myfteriis pcragendis ufurpatas, 
^^ \Pr0cul efie frofaniy refpondet in liturgia haec per diaconoa ptonuntiati 

*' onmes caiecbumenij for as di/cediii^ onmesfoffeffi^ omnes mm imJiaiL No£b^ 
'*^ ricus mulci tn myfteriis percgebantur ; no&ii edam initiacioChriftianorum 
^* inckoabatur : Gaudentio XkOXomMXm fphiutidijjima nox vigiliarum^ Quod 
^* autem diccbamus de filentio in iacris opertaneis fervari a pagioisfolito^ 
** id ii^tucum veteres chriftiani fie probarunt^ uc reltgioGi ejus . obfenra* 
^ tioQe myftas oomea longe foperarint, QuemadnuxluaL igitur dicie 
^^ Seneca, iandiora facroruip foUs initiatb fiiiflb nota, & JamUichus :de 
t^. Piulaifophia Py thagoreonim in ta ««^ipj^ qu« eflferri non poterant, te 
-M ra (x^fctf quae foras eSerre jus erat ; tta univeifam dodrinam chnftianam 
f^ veteres diftibguebant in rd Infe^, id eft, ea quae emintiari apud omnea 
^;pacerant, 8t tot mxJff4» arcana tenierenon vulganda; ViJ^af^y, inquit 
^ Bafilius, mowirsu* rii Jt it>i(ilptale^ MfMCuiHah (hgmaiu fiUUthi prmuntur % 
^^frscwia publrcafUur. Chryfoftomus, de iis qui bapti^antur pro mortuis: 
^ Ctt^ qtddem perfpkue rem dicere; fed propter nan iniiiatos turn audeo: hi 
*^JnUrpretationem:reddtmi mbis difficiliorem; dum nos cegunf, aut perjpkue 
^* MM dicere^ aut arcana^ qua taceri debmu apud ipfos ej^mre. Aeque «t 
** ^fije&Otfi r% jM^i* dizenint pagani, de iis qui arcana myfteriorum 
^^ evulgabaat;. ita dizit Dionyfius, Vide ne enunties^ ma parum reverenier 
M habeas fanBa fan^orum. Paflbn apud Auguftinum leges, Sacramenfum 
f^ quad nmrnt fideUs. In Johamiem tra&zi. autem fie ; Omnes cateebumem 
^*jam aredunt in nomine Cbrijti^ Szd Jesus mom se crepit sis. Moz h^ 
^^ ierffogems cetechumenumy Manducas carmrn ^IHMminuf nefcit quid did^ 
*^ mus. Iterum, Nefciuni caiecbtntteni quid accipiflnt ebrijiam: erubefcant 
*^'ergd quia nefiiuntJ* But tfae wocft'part of . th)i ftory is ftill behind, 
whicKthe concluding wdrdif of: tfae. quotation will not fuftr me to pafs 
over in filenoe* Thefe Fathers u&dib flrange a language, in fpeaking of 
the lafi Supper, that it gave <icciafion to a corrupt and barbarous Churchy in 
«ftnr-i?aies, to ingraft Apoa' it .a dodrioe mor^ ftupcndouily jibfurd an4 
• blaf. 
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blafphemous than cter iffii^ fiosi «be moiitli «f )b Pagan Prkft- W4m 
is further to be kmented in the afiatr b this^ that th« Ftxhtn, who fb 
oomplaifaotly fufiered theinlclTei to be imikd by thefe Ai^/2e#My^ p^ theit 
ttprerentstiM of the Chriftka> Saitbt. would not ftiftr tktA^iftgnei to fit 
them fight hi the mcamng of n. term htquiufy foond m ^r Nmt Tdb^ 
mem, and borrowed ftom thofe Ritesv mnpely the very wwdkfelfy MT!h> 
t^M i whfch^ anoiigft the meo from wImb it was taki^ dad oot fignif^ 
die Mvvdttig of « thhqg inoDCtopreheiifibk IW hudun rcafoo; but the rt*' 
iMiling of a thing Itept hid^and lo^ftttd^ whkh ]Fet,uiki ttatura, waa veff 
fiiAn and mtellagpbk, 

' F^a^i^ ill] Mr. LeClercMm,fthatPhilandi^I)^^ 
bOg have all (ktd this; yet the better. to iiipport hk fcheme.in the maefi 
{HretotioQ of the bMary of Cenes^ he has thought fit to o o B tyad a ft thon^ 
bat his reafen is very 'finguhtr:«— ^^ Cetoit fai oofttume 4a payeaa de dtre 
^^ qise des diviakc® etoient let mtmn, - tori qn^la aveaent wmmqat <}Miqiie 
^ l^gere refftmUance entre elles, dam ta fa^t p^^/ie nkik ^Utan far «A» 
^ fJtu pwtdi A kurs Jimtx fM^i^ui fmt wmattrw 4mu tdifg la iirre : aM 
^ lieu qo'il n'y en atoit aucun iqm ne fvt topiq37£, c'eft k dwe particiilief 
^< I un lieu-^-On en trouvera divers examples dans le, petit traite iSte te 
•^4^e deSyrii/* BM^uiriv. toai.vi. ]t. i2i, k is rety true^that the 
Gods of the Paganis were local deities} but to &k>k'the Ancisatt cOuM 
be ignorant of this, when it is from die nature and geohar of PagaatfiDf as 
ilelivered by them, that we come to know it, is a very esctraofdinaff 
boncek* Indeed the Modems, poflefled with their own ideas, were ^ 
iwe generally unattentive to this truth ; and fo have comnntaed many 
Afors in their foafoniags on the fubjcft. Bat that priMiple of t^imef^ 
Mummtty if ^uf^fif^ in ancient pagmifm (exphibed in itoodier.plaee) 
would have the fame effbA in fpreading the worflup, as if their Gods 
were unlverfal and n4t local ; which fhovra the Andeots not mtftakcn in 
the poiiit in queftion* Yet Mr* Le Chnrc, in anotlwr place, could fte that 
Aftart^ Was cettainly Ifis, ak Adonis was Ofiris y and^tdiis^ nserdy frma the 
fimilitude, or rather, identity <^ their ceremonies. 

Ibidi [8} There is^a remarkable paflage in Syticelhsa relatngtatfab 
fubSeA, Which hath been litde underfiood; This Writer fpeaksog, fiooi 
Affioantis, of* the i^ry ^ity Egyptian King, Suphis, fays, 1x4^ Si wk 

phiot^ ^ibe GoJbi mii a^tm <u fititU Aook. The Reader ihay:fQe|^ bgr what 

Sir 
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Sir h Marilv^Qi h^t^ hvi w thiff pa^Jage [Can. CIvoDr p. 53O ^^^ >^wh 
k wants ^xplftining. . Whtf ipcitafirs tiM^ di^vUy » th^ ix>ntr»nrtccQijDt 
wbi<:b fiui^bius, io $)riK«Uu>^ fS^9^i Qi ^bb m^tt^. l^c fays t\i9tjbis 
King was # OmUmmr ^ib$, fMds, $nd that pn bis r4p$nmc« h9 wrpff a^Jiicre4 

^Ckatk Th(& obfcure and moonfiftent tra£b of Hiftorjr cap be opiy «x^ 
plamed and itgpocUed by what 13 faem dflirered coocemag tb« Aft^^r/M 
(oogiittlljr EginE^iw) which had for ch^ir grand ftcntt ar AnOFPHTA tho 
d<«o£bQii oC Pi9lytheUin> and the do&rtM c^. tb^ firil C^Hfe. I vgtfA 
tbcrefott thb pi&gf of Africanw, as a rraatar|(abte piect of hiftory; w^b 
|QQv«f8 n> w the mcoiory of d)$ firft Inftitutor p( tbe AnoPFHTA of th# 
Mf/UrUs. The term wfiMAif peculiar to thefe Ril^s, und the \^ ^^f 
the name «£ Ait book which wis «ead to the InitkKod, Ytof y mvch iiqh 
port th» fswrpretiiUM. To which kc me add tbis^rther circ^piilafice i^^n 
Suphifiy acoftrding to Maciham^ died about forty yean after Abrahfim# 
The Pattitnrb widioitt queftioo ioflrndted the .idolatrous Egyptians in tho 
knowloige of the true God. Suphis therefore mig^ take adTaofinge of 
that knowledge (which hp found aqioogi): the «pckfli» with whotp AbrM 
ham, as Daniafcaau9^ia£ufebivt inform^ PSj bad vrxfaxj di^Utea and con- 
ferencea about ReU|;ipn). and apply it to this purpofe : And then £ufe? 
bius's account that Suphi? was a contemner of tbe Gods will be fo far frpmi 
giving us any trouble to reconcile it to Afric^nus% who calU this fame 
Suphis a Coniempjator of them^ that they jointly tend to elucidate the 
general fubje^. For if Suphis inftituted «Vopp;(|« in \i\% Mffteiries^ which 
ezpofed and diigracpd Polytbeiihi^ he certainly would be efteemed,^^' 
all ithofe who had heard it> as an atheist or Contemner of tbe Gods ; the 
chara&er g^ven to all who oppofed Polytheifm both in the earlier and, 
later times of Paganifn^ Now Eufebius finding this charged upon Suphis^ 
by the iapae authority which fay^ hp v^rote sfucred Book, not apprehending 
to what the thing referf fd, and not c(H)ceiving how zfrofbane man Ihould 
be difpofed to tvriSe ^ faered Bopk or a Ritua) pf Worship, he tried to re- 
concile matters^ by fuppofing that the Monarch repented of his impittj 
before he wrote his book: Laftly^ to confirm all that hath been here iatd^ 
we may obferve, that the mode of fpeech here ufed concerning Suphis, it 
the very fame which the Egyptian Chroniclers employ when they fpeak 
more plainly of the ikitiations of their fuQceeding Kings. Jofephua 
from ManethOj fpeaking of Amcnophis^ hath a remarkable paflage to 
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this purpofe* «ii«) tSto iwtiQiArm^ 0mv yfvMsf eEATHNt (Sfvy^Xlfoc tic rS^ 

wofAhmr HvA 3v iHf rirov riv o|UMiyV|Mr, m imMtuSmt lAEIH^ h KoAofeuf imo 
tt yjtwfSv KoA wy iXka«» ffktMfSv Mfdicwit rim xi^m^ ix$t/Tm» w^irtwt* [Cm/» JlfiMw 
L i, c. 26.] ** He fays, that AmenophU dejired U bi wuuk a CofUenflator 
^ of the Gbds, as was Orus one of his Predecefibrs in the Kiogdom : and 
^* that he communicated this defire to his namefake AmeaophiSf the fon 
^ of Papis, wbo» hy bis mdom and prefdence of futurity, was under* 
^ ftood to hwt farikifaied $/ibe Divine Nature. His namdake hereupon 
^ tbld hind that he might have the Privilege ofjeeing the Gods^ if he would 
^* purge the whole country from leprous and imclean perfons.*' We fee- 
plainly that what was here defired by Amenophis, of bis nameiiifce, was 
an t!iiTi ATioK. Tht» ion of Papis appears to bmre been the atBHOPHAMT 
^f the Myjieries^ and under that cfaaraAer cdebratcd for bis ikiU in divimr 
ing. The requeft ts enfonred by die iEavour gianted to his Predeceflbr^ 
Orus, MiBneas's requeft to the Sibyl, that be might vifit tbeiafenial 
Regions, by the example of Orpheus, Hereules, &c* 

'^ Si potuit Manis arceffere conjugis Orpheus, &<:.•• 

The propofed adventures are i;elated b the high terms of feeing the Cede 
and vifiting the infernal RegienSy agreeably to what has been, and will pre- 
sently be further explained concerning this fublime phrafeology, arifing 
partly from the high veneration paid to initiation into the H^fteries, and 
partly froni the aniazement pccafioned by the Shezps and the Mdcbinerj 
ekhibitcd in the celebration of them. ' The Affirant is required by his 
i\amefak^ the Hierofhant^ to purify the land from the unelean^ in confor- 
iiiity to thofe previous ceremonies of luilration which we have ihewn were 
to be performed befpre adniiffion to the Myfteries. And now We fee of how 
little avail, to the fervice of infidelity, that Parallel is^ which Sir J. Mar- 
(ham has drawn between all tbefe parages from Africanus and Manatho, 
and Mofcs'ls Vifions of God at the Bujb and in the Mount. 

P, 231. [T] Ulyfles, in Homer, mentions both thefc forts m the fol* 
k>wing liocs, 

^«{jtAfiv rls fAM faff9u) cycipop.fvwy iAftixw$ 

"EHq^o^ ex7o^» ti A«o( ri^a^ »Mo fx^hu. ' ^ * 

The 
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The word omen in its proper fenfe ftgc^xRetfuiura reijignum^ tptod ex fermow 
hquentis capitur. Tully fays, lib. i. Divin. ** Pythagorei non folum vocet 
** deorum obfervarunt, fed etiam hominumi quas vocant omina/^. This 
fort of omen was iiippofed to depend much upon the will of the pecibn 
concerned in the event. Hence the phrafes aecepit ofjun^ arripidt omen. 
This, as we fay, was its firfl: and proper fignification. It was afterwarcb 
applied to things^ as well as words. So Paterctilus, fpeaking of the head 
of Sulpicius on the roftrum, fays it was velyf omen immncntis profcripiioms* 
And Suetonius of Auguftus : ^^ Aufpicia qui^dam & omina pro certiffimb 
^' obfervabat* Si mane fibi calceus perperam^ ac fiaifler pm dextero in^ 
*^ duceretur, ut dirum/* It was ufed ftill in a larger fenfe to fignify aji 
augury J as by TuMy, De Div. lib. i. 

Sic aquilas clarum firmavit Jupiter omm. 
And laftly, in the moft general fenfe of all, for a portent or prodigy Mk^ 
general, a& in the place before us* 

P^ 2394 [UJ The EJtrufci fcem to have had tfte fame cuftom, in which 
the public repofed its laft confidence. Livy tdls us, that in die 44^th 
year of Rome, when the affairs of this people were grown defpcrate by 
the repeated defeats of their armies, they bad rtcour fe to the le»fMra^ as 
their laft refuge. Of which the hifterian gives this fuccinft acKl obfcore 
account, — " ad Vadimoniis lacum Etruici lege facrata coado exercifo^ 
*^ quum vir virum legiffet^ quantis nunqiism alias ante ftmirf copiis, fimul 
** animis dimicarunt/' &c. lib. ix. The comrmentators are at a lofs for 
the meaning of this /acred law^ in raifing an army where every foldier was 
to chufe his fellow. I certainly thinX it to be the Inftitution in queilion : 
the Etrufci were defcended from the Pelafgi, and had afterwards civUizec) 
and polilhed themfelves by Grecian culloms, as one may well fuppofc 
from the charaftcr Livy gives of diem b this book — '* Ci^re. cducatus 
** apud hofpites, Etnifcis inde Uteris eruditnserat :-«-habet autoresi vulg^o^ 
^ tum Romanos pueros, iicut nunc Grircis, vck'Etrufds Uurit erudirt foWr^ 
^ tos.*' But, in general, the giving a traditrrc original eyea to the moil 
chara&eriftic cuftoms, is very fallacious. MiiHOMXt, who certainiy 
did not BORROW from the ancien^t Grecian prafiicea, yet efiablilbed the 
fame kind of Fraternity amongft hi» followers, in the firft year of the 
Hegira. See AbuUfeda De vita Mahommedis^ cap. 26. init. De Fratemitatt 
infiituta inter MofUmos. And, what is ftilt mote exttaocdinary, thcMifljon* 
' Vol. L E c c arics 
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aries aflure us, that it is one of the moft facred Inftitutions atnongll the 
warrior-nations of the free people in North America. Which, becaufe it 
lb exadly refembles the Grecian in all its circumdances, I fhall give, as I 
find it defcribed by one of their beft writers. *' Chacun parmi eux a un 
^* ami a peu pres de fon age, auquel il s'attache, et qui s'attache a lui par 
*^ des liens indiflblubles. Deux hommes ainii unis pour leur interet com- 
*• mun, doivent tout faire & tout rifquer pour s*entr'aider, & fe fecourir 
*' mutuellement : la mori mime, a ce quails crcyent^ ne les fepare que four un 
" terns : ils comptent bien de fe rejoindre dans r autre tnonde pour ne fe plus 
** quitter^ perfuades quails y auront encore befoin Tun de Tautre. — On • 
^ ajoute, que ces amis, quand ils fe trouvent eloignes les uns des autres^ 
^^ s*invoquent reciproquement dans les perils, ou ils fe reoontrent ; ce 
** qu'il faut fans doute entendre de leurs genies tutilaires. Les presens 
^^ font les noeuds de ces affociations, Tinteret & le befoin les fortifient; c*cft 
** un fecours fur lequel on pent prefque toujours compter, ^elques uns 
** preiendtnt quHls s^yghjfe du defordre ; mais j'ai fujet de croirfe qu'au moicns 
** cela n'eft pas general." Journal. d*un Voyage dans. TAmerique Septentrio- 
nale par le P. dc Charlevoix, tome vi. p. 14. 

P. 241. [X] One can hardly account for that ftrange miftake of the 
Abbe Velly in his elegant Hiftory of France, where fpeaking of thefc 
fraiernUus in arms amongft the Northern Nations (for nature didates the 
fame pradice to all, in the fame circumftances), he fays — ** On n'en trouve 
•* AuciTN VESTIGE chcz CCS ficrcs RepubUqucs qui s'etoient attribue Pefprit 
^' et la politefle a Texcluiion de tout autre Peuple : mais eiles font de toute 
*' anciennete chez les Nations Septentrionales, que la Grece et I'ltalie 
^ plqtdt civilifees ont juge apropos de nommer Sauvages et Barbares.** 
Tom.v, p. 58. 

P. 244. [YJ Hence the reader will be able to judge of the delicacy of 
tafte, and accuracy of difcernment, in a late Writer ; who, in a book 
called Elements ofCriticifm, correAs Virgil's want of judgement in this part 
of the jEneis, after having given inftances of defe&s full as notorious, in 
the Georgics. *' An epifode in a narrative Poem . (fays this Man of Tafte) 
*^ being, in effed, an Acceflbry, demands not that Arid: union with the 
'^ principal fubjed, which is requifite betwixt a whole and its coAftituent 
•* parts. The relation, however, of Principal and Accefforj being pretty in- 
'^ timate, an Epifode loosely conneded with the principal fubjeA will 
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'* never be graceful. I give for an example ibe defcent of Eneas into 
*• Hell^ which employs the Sixth Book of the iEneid. The Reader is not 
*^ PREPARED for this important event. No cause is assigned that can 
** make it appear necessary, or even natural, to fufpend, for fo long a 
^* time, the principal adion," &c. &c. vol. I. p. 38. — Ihe Critic having 
told us that afiritl union is not required between the Principal and Accejfary^ 
finds fault with the Accejfory^ that no caufe is given to make it appear, 
that it is necessary to the principal. However, I ought not to be too 
fevere on this great Critic, fince the Obfervation was certainly made on 
purpofe to recommend my interpretation of this defcent into Hell ; which 
Ihews, if not the necfffity^ yet the infinite grace and beauty of this noble 
Accejfory^ and the clofe and natural connexion it has with its PrincipaL 

P. 251. [Z3 But Servius, in his explanation of the branchy went upon 
the abfurd fuppofition that .£neas's defcent into hell wa^s the fame witlv 
that of Ulyffes, in Homer, a necromantic incantation by facrifice, to call up 
the ihadows of the dead. ** Ramus enim neceflfe erat, ut & unius caufa 
^ eflfet interitus, unde & ftatim mortem fubjungit Mifeni : & . ad facra 
*^ Proferpinae accedere, nifi fublato ramo non poterat. Inferos autem fub- 
** ire, hoc dicit facra celebrare Proferpinse.'' And again, ad ver. 149. 
^^ Ptaterea facet exanimum tibi corpus amici. Ac fi diceret; Eft & alia op* 
^* portunitas defcendendi ad inferos, id eft, Proferpinas facra peragendi. 
** Duo enim horum facrorum genera fuifile dicuntur ; unum nektoman- 
'^ riMj quod Lucanus exfequitur } & aliud ^lOMANTiiE, id eft, divina* 
" tionis per umbras ; <niU enim umbra eft, 8c imHiU, vaticinium, quod in 
** Homero, quern Virgilius fequiiur, ledum eft.** 

P. 252. [AA] The learned Selden, in his comment on the ninth book 
of Pofy'Olbion, feems to approve the abfurd conjefture of P. Crinitus, that 
the golden-bougb ^gmfies mj/letoe : and would confirm it by that very reafon, 
which abfolutely overthrows it; \\z. that Virgil compares it to the mi^etoe: 
for it is contrary to all the rules of good writing, whether fimply figurative, 
or allegoric, to make the comparifon to the cover y the contents of the cover \ 
a COMPARISON neceflarily implying, that the thing, to which another is 
compared, fliould be different from that other. 

P. 268. [BB] The very learned Mr. Dacier tranflates Iv aVoppiiToif, dans 
Us Myfteres \ and this agreeably to his knowledge of antiquity. For otviy^^^ 
was ufed by the ancients, to fignify not only the grand fecret taught in the 
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hfffleries^ but the Myjleries thcmfclves; as appears from inmimerablc 
places in their writings. Yet the celebrated French tranilator of PufFcn- 
dorf's Law rf Naiwe and Nations^ lib. ii. cap. 4. § 19* notefi), accufes 
him of not underftanding his author : ^* Mr.Dacier fait dire a Platon quc^ 
•* Pon ienoU ious les jours us diftcuri au pevple dans ies ceremonies (sf dans 
'* les Mjii/ieres. II feroit ^ fouhaiter qu'il eut allrgue quelque autorite pour 
^* etablir un fait fi remarquable. Mais il s'agit ici manifeftement des in- 
** ftrudtions fecretes que les Pythagoriciens donnoicnt a leurs initiez, & 
^ lefquelles ils decouvroient les raifons les plus abftrufes, & les plus par- 
^* ticuliers des dogmes de leur philofopfaie. Ces inftruAioDs cachees s*ap« 
^ pelloieot aVoppnTa t ■■ Cc que Platon dtt un peu auparavant de Philolaus, 
*' philofophe Pythagoricien, ne permit pas de douter que la raifon, qu'il 
^^ rapporte ici comme trc^ abftrufe & dif&cile a comprendre, ne foit celle 
** que donnoient les Pythagoriciens." He fays, it were to be wijhed Dacier 
bad fame authority for fo remarkable a fa^^ He hath this very pafTage^ 
which is fufficieot ; for the word iiti^fix can mean no other than the 
Mffteries. But thofe who want further authority^ may have enough of it^ 
in the nature and end of the Myjleries^ as explained above. — He fays, ^^ It 
*^ is evident, Plato is here talking of the fecret in(lru6:ions which the 
^' Pythagoreans gave to their Initiated^ in which they difcovered their 
^' moft abftrufe and particular do£b:inesJ' This cannot be fo^ for a very 
plain reaioQ. The philofophy of the Pythagoreans^ tike that of the other 
k&%y was divided into the exoteric and efoteric ; the open^ taught to all ; and 
tht Ji^cret, taught to a feled number. But the impie/y offuicide was in the 
firft clafs, as a dodtrine ferviceable to fociety : " Vetatque Pythagoras in- 
*^ juflii imperatoris, id eft^ Dei, de prxfidio & ftatione vitas decedere,*^ 
fays TuUy, in his book Of old age\ who^ in his Dream of Scipio, written 
la the exoteric wayi condemns fuicide for the very fame reafon ; but in an 
cpiftle to a particular friend, which certainly was of the efoteric kind, he 
approves of it ; " Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, Afra- 
**nius, foede perierunt. At Cato prjeclare. Jam iftuc quidem, cum 
'' volemus, licebit^' lib. ix. ep. i8« It could not be, therefore, that the 
impiety of fuicide ihould be reckoned amongft the ii:of^^% of philofophy^ 
fince it was one of their popular do&rines. But this will be fbller feen^ 
when we come to fpeak of the philofophers, in the next book. Mr. Bar- 
beyrac concludes, that, " as Plato bad fpoken of Philolaus a little before^ 
'^ it cannot be doubted but that he fpeaks of the reafon agatnft fiuciie^ 
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** as a dodrine of the Pythagorean philofophy," What has been faid 
above, utterly excludes this interpretation. But though it did nor, there 
is nothing in the context which ihews, Plato thought of Philolaus in this 
place. It is allowed, this was a dodrine of the Pythagoric fchool, though 
not of the efoteric kind. The MjfttrUiy and that School^ held a number of 
things in common ; this has been fliewn, in part, already : and when we 
come to fpeak of Pythagoras, it will be feen how it happened. 

P. 269. [CC] We may well judge it to be fo, when we find it amongft 
the Chiitese (fee M* Polo. lib. ii. cap. 28.) and the Arabians^ the two 
people leaft corrupted by foreign manners, and the vicious cuftoms of more 
civilized nations. The Arabians, particularly, living much in a ftate of 
nature, where mens wants are few, and confequcgitly where there is finall 
temptation to this unnatural crime, yet were become fo prone to it, that 
their lawgiver Mahomet found it neceflary to exa£k an oath of the Ara«^ 
bbn women, not to deftroy their children. The form of this oath is given 
ua by Gagnier, in his notes on Abel-feda's Ufe of Mabomei, and it b m 
thefe words ; ** — ^Ne deo rem uUam aflbcient 5 ne furentur 5 ne fomicen- 
*'tur; NE LiBEROs suos occiPAKT [metu paupertatis uti habetuir, Sur 
** vi, V. 151.] neque inobedientes fint Apoflolo Dei, in eo quod juftum eft•^ 
p. 41. n. (a). 

P. 270. [DD^ The Egyptian laws were faid to have been- of Ifis's ovm 
appointment. This will ihew us with what judgment and addrefs Ovid has 
told the tale of Lidgus the Cretan, in his Metamorpbofis ; (of the nature 
and art of which Work more will be obferved hereafter.) Lidgus (in the 
ixth book, fab. 12.) is reprefented as commanding his pregnant wife, 
Telethufa, to deftroy the expefted infant, if it proved a femak. Yet is 
this Cretan thus characterized, 

vita fidefque 
Inculpata fui t 

in a word, juft fuch another as Terence's man of univerfal benevolence^ 
(mentioned above) the Author of the famous maxim^ bom$ jum^ bumam 
nibil a me alienum puto^ and of the very (ame command of infanticide to 
his Wife ; who for not obeying it is reckoned by him, amongft thofe, qui 
neque jus neque bonum atque aquum fciunt. Tclethufa, however, as com-^ 
xnon as fuch a conmiand was, and as indifferent as it was efteemed, is much 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of falling into the cruel £tuation of being 
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obliged to execute it. In this diftrefs His appears to her in a dream, pro- 
mifes her afliftance, and orders her to deceive her hufband, and bring up 
whatever the Gods ihould fend : 

Pone graves curas, mandataque falle mariti; 
Ncc dubita, cum te partu Lucina Icvarit, 
Tollere quicquid crit— — 

Ovid*s moral of his tale is this, " That Egypt had oppofed very wife and 
" humane laws to the horrid pradice of infanticide, -now become ge- 
" neral, and continuing unchecked by all other civil inftitutions/* 

?• 309. [EE]# On what is here faid concerning the Charafter of iEmi- 
lianus the moft learned Chancellor Moflieim obferves as follows 2 " Plato- 
nicis Chrifiianam Religionem aftu fubvertere (ludentibusi Apuleium non ita 
ptidem addidit vir ingenio a^que magnus atque do£lrina, Guil. If^arburtonus 
in Demonjhrationi divina Ligationis Mofis. Hunc enim in notiffima ilia de aureo 
Aiino fabula feu Metamorphoji id egifle putat, ut Myjteria Deorum fumma 
yirtute ad fanandas & purgandas hominum mentes effe prsdita^ facrifque 
Chriftianis idcirco longe anteferenda^ demonltraret^ hominecQ nempe im« 
primis fuperftitiofum, Chriftianifque et publico Sedas^ quam probabat^ & 
privato nomine inimicum. Obfervavit Vir egregius qua eft fagacitate, 
rcrumque vcterum peritia^ in Apuleio nonnuUa nemrni ante ipfum obfer- 
vata : in quibus id pUcet maxime, quod Licinium ^milianum^ qui Apv- 
LEiuM apud Africse Proconful Afagia accufaverat Christianum fuiile ex 
Apologia^ quse extat, accufati, non fine magna veri fpecie fufpicatun De 
confilio vero Fabula dt Afino^ quod commentationem Myfteriorum et Chrif- 
tianas Religionis contemtionem vir dodifllmus efle conjicit^ dubitare mihi 
liceat, quum nihil afTerri videam ex ea, quod difficulter in aliam par- 
tem accipi poffit." De rebus Chrijl. ante ConJianL M. Commentarii Seculum 
tert. Se&. 21. not, (***) The Engliih of which conclufion amounts to 
this, ** That another interpretation might be given of the Golden Afs.*^ I 
believe fo. It might be ihewn to contain a procefs for the difcovery of 
the Pbilofopber^s Stone. And a certain German Chymift, if I be not mif- 
taken^ has extraded this fecret out of the Fable. 
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SECT. V. 

HITH ERTO we have Ihewn the Magiftrate*s care in propa- 
gating the belief of a Grod — of his Providence over human 
afF^rs — ^and of the way in which that Providence is chiefly dif- 
penfed ; namely, by rewards and puni(hments in a future Jiate. 
Thefe things make the efTence of Religion, and compofe the body 
of it. 

His next care was for the support of Religion, fo propagated. 
And this was done by uniting it to the State, taking it under 
the civil protedion, and giving it the rights and privileges of an 
establishment. Accordingly we find that all ftates and people, 
in the ancient world, had an established religion; which was 
under the more immediate proteftion of the civil Magiftrate, in con- 
tradiftiudion to thofe which were only tolerated. 

How clofe thefe two Interefts were united in the Egyptian Poli- 
cy, is well known to all acquainted with Antiquity. Nor were the 
politeft Republics lefs folicitous for the common interefts of the 
two Societies, than that fage and powerful Monarchy (the nurfe 
of arts and virtue) as we fliall fee hereafter, in the condud both of 
Rome and Athens, for the fupport and prefervation of the ejlahlijbed 

worfhip. 

But 
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But an eftablijhed Religion i^ the voice of Nature ; and not con- 
fined to certain ages, people, or religions. That great voyager 
and fenfible obferverof naen and manners, J. BaptifteTavernicr, 
Ipeaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, thus delivers himfelf con- 
cerning this univerfal policy, as he faw it praAifed, in his time, 
both in the Eaft and Weft: ** I come now to the political defcrip- 
** tion of this kingdom, under which I comprehend the religion, 
** which is, almq/i every where^ in concert with the civil government^ 
^^ for the mutual fupport of one another ^P 

That the Magiftrate eftaUifhid Religion,, united it to the State, 
and took it into his immediate protedion for the fake of civil Soci- 
ety, cannot be queftioned ; the advantages to Government being (o 
apparent. 

. But the necofiity of this union for procuring thofe advantages, 
as likewife the number and extent of them, are not fo eafily un- 
derftood. Nor indeed can they be underftood without a perfe6l 
knowledge of the nature of an established religion, and of 
thofe principles of equity, on which it arifeth. But as this mafler- 
piece of human policy hath been of late, though but of late, called 
in queftiou, after having from the firft inftitution of Society, even 
to the prefeot age, been juniverfally pra<flifed by the Magiftrate, 
and as univerfally approved by philofopliers. and divines ; and as our 
queftion is the conduct of Lawgivers, and legitimate Magiftrates, 
.whofe inftitutions are to be defended qn the rules of reafon and 
equity ; not of Tyrants, who fet themfelves above both ; it will 
not be improper to examine this matter to the bottom ; efpecially 
as the ciaquiry is fo neceflary to a perfed knowledge of the civfl 
advantages, refulting from ai> ejiablijhed religion. 

We muft at prefent then lay afide our ideas of the ancrent modes 
of civil and religious focieties ; aud fearch what they are in thena- 

felves, by nature ; and thence deduce the inftitution in queftion. 
; 

* Je viens ^ la defcription politique de ce royaumc, dtns la^oflU yt co8i{»rcn< br 
religicii| qui t^ freftjue en tons lleux de concert avec le gouvernement civil four Vappuy recifrequi 
4e fun etde Pautre^ Relation nouvelle du Royaumc de Tunquin, c, x. a la fin. 

Ifhall 
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I fliall do this in as feiy wqsds as poijlible 'f wi wkv thfiie^ V^h* 
(defire a fuller accouiu of this matfiert to a %)ar^Ce drfcourf?!, k^ 
titulcd. The alxiance between church and SiTAte^ 

In th(» beginning of the £rft book, where we fpeali: of the p^igiii 
^f civil Society, the reader may rQi^ernbe^ wc hav^ fliewn tha 
natural deficiency of its plan;; and ho](y the iaftuence and fan€^ioit 
of ^/^/i» 051^ can fupply thati defeft. 

Religion then being proved nece£[ary to Society ; thai; i^t ihQvl4 
be fo ufed aod applied, and in the beft way^ and to moft. advan- 
tage, ne^s no proof, l^or it is as inftindive in C|ur nature. tq 
\ixiprove, as tq inveAig^te a^d purfue Good : and with regard t<i^ 
the improV/Qo^nt of this in queftion, there is ipecial reaJR>a why \\ 
ihoiild hp ftudied. For' the exper^nce of every placQ and age m« 
^brm^ us, that the coadivity of civH Laws and Rtl^giw^ ifi little 
qng>ugh ijp^^eep men ^om nuBiog wXo ^iC(^Kdpr a^d nsuitual' 
xioJ^enqe. 

But this improvement is tl^ effed of art and contrivance. For 
a^ natural Goojd, every thing coaftitutionally beneficial tg^niaQs, 
needs oian's induftry. to mal(:e it better. We receive it at. the pro- 
\^enthand of Heaven, rather with a capacity* of being applied to: 
QttJ^ uie, than. iip[imediai;ely fitted for our ferv^e*. Wo i^o^ve it 
ii:^^d« ^^ ^U meafure, bu^ rude a|id unprepr^. 

Nowt concerning this technical improvement of moral gcx)d, it 
is in artificial bodies as in natur^*y two may be io e^ent^y cpR<* - 
ititpt^t as to be greatly able to adprn aod ftrengthen one a.Rpther :. 
BiM th^D, Tifi is^^^: cafe, a i^ce juxtarpo^tijoix of th^ partsi is not. 
fu^ci^Qt ; 6> ntiKk^r i^ it in that : {f}m^ unioih £>me co^UtigOji. 
fg^9 9ftful inCertion iiUto $s(ch. other will )^nfceSSikty. 

. 3ut l;^en Sfga^ a$ in natural, bodi^^ ^ artii^ is unable to iet 
s^9t t^ FPper op^at^oa, tlU, he l^zfh quired a competent knp«7- 
ledge of the nature of thofe bodies, which are the fubjefl: of his 
ik^; fo neither can we know in what manner ReKgion may be beft 
applied to the fervice of the State, till we have learned the real 
Vol. I. Fff and 
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aQ() eflentia) natures both of a State and a Religion. The obvious 
qualities of both fufficieutlj {hew, that they muft needs have a 
good efFeft on each other, when properly applied ; (as our artift, 
by his knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bodies, we 
fuppofe, may make the like conclufion) though we have not yet got 
fufficient acquaintance with them to make the proper application. 

It behoves us therefore to gain a right knowledge of the nature 
both of a chil and of a religious Society. 

I. To begin with civil Society : It was inftituted either with the 
purpofe of attaining all the good of every kind, it was even acci- 
dentally capable of producing ; or only of fome certain good, which 
the Inflitutors had in view, unconcerned with, and unattentive to 
any other* To fuppofe its end to be the vague purpofe of acquiring 
all poflible accidental good, is, in politics, a mere fol^fm ; as 
hath been fufficiently (hewn by the writers on this queftion ^. And 
how untrue it is m fa£k, may be gathered from what hath been 
faid in the beginning, of the origin of Society. Civil fbciety thcn^ 
I fuppofe, will be allowed to have been inftituted for the attainment 
of ibme certain end or ends, exclufive of others : and this implies 
the neceility of diitinguifhing this end from others. Which dii^ 
tinftion arifes from the different properties of the things pretend* 
ing. But again, amongft all thofe things, which are apt to ob- 
trude, or have, in &^, obtruded upon men, as the ends of civil 
government, there is only this difference in their properties, as 
ends ; Tbat^ one of them is attainable by civil Society onfy^ and all the 
reji are eajily obtained without it. The thing then with that pro«^ 
perty or quality muft needs be the genuine end of dvil Society.. 
And this end is no other than security to the temporai. 
LIRBRTY AND PROPERTY OF MAN. For this end (as wo have 
fhewn) civil Society was invented ; and this^ civil Society alone ts 

* See Locke't Defences of his Letters on Tolcrsitioa* This -appears to bibre beea 
Ariftotle's opiuion— — 'f ^0vi pit & ikiftret^ vi $SXv, f^ ri lEfAe»* eJb yuf n fwrn •s(i» rmSkm^ 
>«br ^^oOxoTyvsi TSf AiXfwip fU(;^i^v ^tiix^vf, «A^' or w(f$ fr, fiC PoliU L1« Ct M^% 

abb 
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aUe to procure. The greats but ipurious rival of this end, the 
SALVATION OF SOULS, or the iecuritj of man^s future happmefs, 
belongs therefore to the other diviiion. For this not depending ou 
outward accidents, or on the will or power of another, as the body 
and goods do, may be as well attained in a ftate of nature^ as in 
-civil fbctetj; and therefore, on the principles here delivered, can- 
not be one of the caufes of the inftitution of civil government ; 
Bor, confequ^ntlj, one of the ends thereof. But if fo, the pro- 
motion of it comes not within the proper province of the Magis- 
trate. 

IL Secmdfy^ as to religious Society, or a Church. This being 
inftituted to preferve purity of faith and worfliip, its ultimate end is 
the SALVATION OF S0CTL8 : From whence it follows, 
- \. That the rtligimis Society mufi needs be sovbreiok^ and in- 
<l>Bi^BNDBNT ON THK CIVIL. Natural dependency of one Society 
*Oii another, arifes either from the law of nature^ or of natumt. 
Dependency by the law of nature^ is from ejfence or generatwt. 
Dependency from ejfence there can be none. For this kind of de« 
pendency bemg a mode of natural union and coalition ; and coali- 
tion being only where there is an agreement in eodem iertioy and 
there being no fuch agreement between two Societies eflentially 
diilerent, as theie are, there can pofHbly be no dependency. De^ 
pendency from ^^n^rtf/im is where one Society iprings up from 
another^ as corporations, colleges, companies, and chambers, in 
a city. Thdc, as well by the conformity of their ends and means, 
as by their charters of incorporation, betray their original and de« 
pendency. But religious Society^ by ends and means quite different, 
gives internal proof of its not arifing from the State; and we^ have 
(hewn by external evidence *, that it exifted before the ftate had 
any beiiig. Again, no dependency can arife from the law of nations^ 
or the civil law. Dependency by this law is, where one and the 
fame people compofing two ^fifierent Societies, the im^rUm of the 

r 

• See Book m. fed. 6. 

Fffa one 
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one claihes with the im^rium of the othen { Ajid^ in Tiich CfS^^ 
the iefler Society becpmd^ hy that law, dependent od, the. greater^ 
becairfe the' not being* ib, woyhi make that abfurdhy iu poUtici, 
called imperium in tmperio^ But now civil and r^%/0i/i .Society, 
having ends and oieans entirely di^rent^ and, the meaAs oi civfl 
3ociety heing coercive' power^ \^ich power thero|ere the t^H^idus 
bath not; it foUowSi that the adminiftratiQnbf each Society i$ 
.exercifed in fo remote ipheresi that they can never meet to daih: 
And thofe Societies which never claih^ neccffity of ftate cannot 
bring into dependency on one another. ^ . 

9* It follows^ Thnt this independent niigitm Society bath nfH^ in 
und of itfelf}^ afty con&ive pwiftf if the civil kind: Its i^ihi^itt 
jurifdiftion beings in its nature and' ufe^ entirely di^erent frokp; 
that of the State* For if, as hath been proved, ciwl Society wa^ in» 
Aituted for the attainment of oi^e fpecie&i>f4good ^all oth^Vt gp94r 
requifite to human happineft, being to be d^f^ined; without it) muX 
iHi^tivil Society attains thd goodie /or which it: wa6 ordaisctfd) i^r 
thcjole mean t>f coerqive fowier ( .then it foUow^» that the ^ood,. 
.which any othetr kimd of Society feeks, may be attained without 
ihatpowor; Confequentlyi coercivf ^wer is unnecd^airy to%reJir 
^ms Society. But that mean^ which Isunnet^dry for th^; attain^ 
mebt of any end, is likewife unfit; in allc^ie9i brut in that, wber^ 
fuch mean is rendered unneceflary by th% ule of other means^ef the 
fime kind Or fpeci^s. But religious fociety attains its end by means^ 
of a diffi^rent kind*; theref6te coercive |K)wer is not ooi^i uiuMCef^ 
iary, bututifit. Ag^n, Endsi iti their nature di^rent, can never 
be att^tled by one anfd thd &im mean* Thus in: the cai^, before 
us : . ooer(^: power can. oojy in^M^nce \|s t0 putward ^ pra^ice i by 
teitW«rd pr«(4tice only» is the good which civil Society, zimB at^ fiu^ 
imdialely eied^d i thereforq is ^oemive power ji^cufiarly ;£( £or 
eiinl ^Sadety^ But thp ig«od» vHiich re^gious Sfdety aims at, cannot 
be e£ded by outVirajrd pra£ilce } t^Mfefer^ ctetoivi power is alto^ 
gether unfit for this Society* 

/v^^. Having 
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.. Hating thu» ib^ a tiUigeftt j0fS][Utrjrj6^ 

L Firft> TSat the care of the civil Society extends aafy n the bdfif^ 
ind its concerm ;. iniUse cgri yf tkeiTeii^us Soiifty o4fy t^ ibe fiul r 
k nfceffiirilj fotlowsi that: tbe cinl Magiftrate^ if he will \mpvor6 
this natural influence of Religion by human art and contrtyanee^ 
iDuft ieek fosne; 'U^ioN>orr:ApJt;i|VI'c^.;M»i(h th^^Chu^eh .F6r.his 
office not ext^ea^ing to the CMf;e ^JpulU he bath JMlt^ b himfelf^ 
power to enftaroe^the infioe^ce ef jq^l^iprM MiA the dmrc^s .^h>» 
vince not extending to the iqdy^ and confequently being without 
ik^a&ivd power^ ihe has not^ in herfelf alone, a power of applying 
that influence to/fz;/7 purpofes. The conclufion Isy that their joint 
powei s rduA co-opidtate thus to apply andinfbrce the influence, of 
religiotL ' But they can never a^ conjointly but in unhn audi 
alliimct^ . . , '. 

il. Seamdfy^ having founa,/^/ ef:b fociety is fwereigny and ik^ 
dependent cfi the other ^. it as neceflarily follows^ thatfucb union qatb 
be produced only'byFREE gonventiqn and mutuAl coMPAeT r. 
liecaute, whatever is tovereign and inaepentJettt,- can be brought t^ 
no a£^ wiihout its own conleiit : but nothing can give birth to at 
Jree contentions bpt a fenfe.of mutual wants, which may be 
iuppliei; bra view oic* mutual benefits, whidi» may be gained 
by it- 1 • 

Such then is the nature of that Union which produceth a RBLi«- 
eroK BY LAW established: and which is» indeed^ noothec thaai 
^ ptiilic league and alliance for mutual fupport and defence^ For the- 
State not having the care of Jouls ^ cznnot in^rce the influence of 
religion ; aiid therefore feeks the concurring aid of the Church : and 
tte Church having no coercive power (the confecjyence of its careV 
mot ejttending to bodies) as naturally flies for proteflion to the Stater 
this being of that kind of Alliance which Grotius calls fq£DV» 

INJEQ^ALF *^ Inaequaie ^bedus^ i(fay& he) hie intelligp' quod e£ 

*^ ip(fLvi pa£tionis manentem pralationim quahdam alteridonat : hoc: 
^ eft, ubi quis tenetur alterius impenudi ac daajedatem cbhiervare* 
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^^ VT POT£NTIOIlX PLUS HONORIS, INFIRMIORI PLI^S AUXILII D£* 
f*f«RATtyRV 

An Ailiance^ then, by frte toMenthn^ bebg in its nature fuch 
that each party muft have its motives for ccmtra&iug ; our next 
enquiry will be, 

L What thofe motives were, wfakh the State had for feekingf and 
the Church for accepiingy the offers of an union : And, 

n. The mutual imi/ks and advantages thereby arifihg. 

The motives the Magiftrate had to fcek this alliance, were 
thefe : 

I. To preferve the eff^nce and purity of religion. 

IL To improve it; ufefulnefs, and apply its influence in thebeft 
manner. 

IIL To prevent the mifchief which^ in its natural independent 
ftate^ it might occaiion to civil fbciety. 

I. The Magiftrkte was induced to feek it, u ^s the nectary 
means ofpreferving the Being tfreligtotu For though (as hath been 
fliewn in the treatife of the Alliance -)-) religion conflitutes a Society ; 
and though . this Society will indeed, for fbme time, fupport the 
exigence of religion, which, without it, would foon vanifh from 
amongft men ; yet, if we confider that religious Society is made 
up of the fame individuals which compofe the civil ; and deflitute 
likewife of all coercive power ; \ve mufl needs fee, that a Society, 
abandoned to its own fortune, without fupport or proteftion. 
Would, in no long timis, be fwallowed up and loft. . Of this opi- 
nion was a very, able writer, whofe knowledge of human nature 
will not be difputed : *• Were it not, fays he, for that (enfe of 
•• ^jrtue, which is principally preferved, fo far as it is prefervcd, 

^* BT NATIONAL FORMS AND HABITS OP RELIGION, men.WOUld 

" foon lofe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what 
•* elfe the worft of favages do J.^ 

♦ Dc Jure Belli et Pac. 1. 1, c. j, § ai. 

t BookL SS. ' ^ 

X WoUaflon's Religion of Nature ddiDcated, p. iij^ Qjiarto Edit. 1725. 

2. But 
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2« But of whatever vie an ABianci may be thought, for preierv« 
ing the being of religion » the neceffity of it, for preierving itd 
purity J is moft evident : fox \( truths 9nd fuA/ic utility comcidc^ the 
nearer any religion approacheth to the truth of things, the fitter 
that religion is for the fervice of the State. That they do coincide,^ 
that is, that truth is produ^^ve of utility, and utility indicative of 
truth, may be proved on any principles, but the atheifVic ; and 
therefore we think it needlefs, in this place, to draw out the ar- 
gument in form * : Let us then confider the danger religion runs 
o£ deviating from truths when left, in its natural ftate, to kfelf; 
In thole circumftances, the men of higheft crfedit, are fnch as are 
famed for greateft fandity. This fanHity hath been generally un**' 
^rftood to be then moft perfect, when moft eftranged from the 
world, and a^ its habits and relations. Bnt this being only to be 
acquired by feceffion and letirement from affairs $ and that fecei^ 
lion rendering man ignorant of civil Society, and of its rights and 
interefts ; in place of which will fucceed, according to his natural 
temper, the deftrudive follies either of fuperftition or fanaticifin, 
we muft needs conclude, that religion, under fuch directors and 
reformers, (and God knows thefei are generally its lot) will deviate 
from truth; and confequeAtly from a capacity, in proportion, of 
ferving civil Society. I wi(h I could not fay, we have too many 
examples to fupport this obfervation. The truth i«, we have feen, 
and yet do fee religious Societies, fbme grown up, and continuing 
unfupported by, and ununited with the State ; others, that, when 
fupported and united^ have by ftrange arts brought the ftate into 
fubjedion, and become its tyrants and ufurpers ; and thereby de« 
feated all the good which can arife from this aUiance ; fuch So« 
cieties, I fay, we have feen, whofe religious dodrines are io little 
ferviceable to dvil Government, that they can profptt only on the 
ruin and deftrudtion of it. Such are thofe which teach the Minejs 

• SccBooklU. f 6. 
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niJbmfcntSy and enfen offhfl m^i/lrafiy itjidf. 

On the oKhcr baud, whdti .rejigion is la AUimiBt with the ^tate, 
as it then comes un()er the Magiftrate^s direction, thofe hoiy 
leaders liavin^ npw neither credit nor power to do niifchief» its 
polity muft needs b{i r^aiboahlf well fupport^d aod pieferved; ibr^ 
truth and puUic utility coinciditxgy the civil Magtftratej^ as fuch/ 
will fee it for hi^ iatereft tq faek after, and prbaiote itrudi; in rseU*> 
gion : Vid, by means of public utility* which his o£GiQe enahk^f 
him fo well to underftau^, he will never be at a 1q&, where fucb^- 
trvi.th is to be Ibvjnd : To that it is impoflihlev under this civil irv^ 
fluence, for religion e^ev to deviate far from truth ; alwsQra iuppof-^ 
iQg (^ QA fuch fupp»fit¥>a this whole theory proceeds) a imqu* 
7IMAT9 goy^mn^^nt, or civil policy, tftabliflied on the princt* 
ple$ of the natural rights ;and Uberties of man : for au uneqqal 
and Ui^\^ GpvQrnfDeot^ which fteks.at& own,, not public utility^ 
vrill always have oipcafion for error : and fo, muA corrupt re]i|^ote ' 
b^th in principle s^id pra^ice, tn promote its own wmng intei^efts* 

II. Secondly, the Magiftrate was induced to feek this Alliance, 
M tbf nictjfflfy me^a/is. tQ improve Jh ^rfulncfs^ and U apply in the 
htji mnrvr tbf i^fiuencc of religion, for tiifct^ct. And thi$ an Miance^ 
does by l^veral ways. ... 

I* By k(fij^^ing additiwtal r^»erence, andvemrMionon. tbe.perfmi 
€f tlfA ^ivil i«49istrat;6^ and on t.ifctxw^qftAeJlat£. For, m 
this allia^nce, VKhcre thp reHgious Society is taken into the pcote&ion ' 
of the State« the fupreme Magifbrate, as will he fliewn herea&^ 
is ackaowMg«d ^^AD cf the rttigiaa. Now nothing, can be inia- 
giaed of mpre efficacy for ft^cuciug the obedience of the people. 
Thp^Q two great maftcrs in politics, ArviiiK)tle and MachiaveU 9s we 
havA i/sen^ thou^t i^ of %C6 enough to. gaia xeverence and fe* 
curity ^0 % tyrant* . What then muft we foppofe its efficacy, in a 
legitimate Magiftrature? The, fame veneration will extend itfelf 
over the Laws likewife : For while fome of them are employed by 

the 
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the State for tht fupport of the Churchy and others lent to the Church 
to be employed in thtfervice of the State^ and all of them enaded 
by a legifiafure, in which churchmen have a confiderable Jhare (all 
thefe things being amongft the conditions of ^//i^irctf *) laws under 
fuch dire£tion9 muft needs be regarded with the greateft reverence. 
2. By lending to the Church a coaUive power. — ^It may be re* 
membered, that, In fpeaking of the innate defeats of civil Society, 
we obferved, that there were feveral forts of duties which civil laws 
could not inforce; fuch as the duties of imperfect obligation; 
which a religious Society, when endowed with coercive power ^ to 
invigorate the influence of religion, is capable of exacting : and 
SUCH likewife of the duties of perfect obligation ; whofe breach 
is owing to the intemperance of the fenfual appetites ; the fevere 
prohibition of which threatens greater and more enormous evils : 
for while thefe unruly paffions overflow, the flopping them in one 
place is cauiing them to break out vnth greater violence in another: 
as the rigorous puniihment of fornication hath been generally {ttn 
to give birth to 4innatural lufts. The tSt&,u?\ correftion there* 
fore of fuch evils muft be begun by moderating and fubduing the 
paflions themfelvest But this^ civil laws are not underftood to pre- 
fcribe+ ; as puniftiing thofe paflions only when they proceed to a£l ;. 
and not rewarding the attempts to fubdue them : Jt muft be a tri- 
bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal, and good defires 
as meritorious, which can work this effect ; and this can be no 
Other than the tribunal of religion. When that is once done, a 
coaAive power of the civil kind may be applied to good purpofe ; 
but not till then : And who fo fit to apply it as that Society, whick 

prepared the fubjedl for its due application and reception ? }; Again,. 

• 
It 

* See the Alliance between Church and State, Book 11. c* 3, ^ 

t See note [FF] at the end of this Book. ~ 

X A jurifdi^ion fomewhat refembling this we find in the famous court of AtEOPActr^ 
at Athens : which city was once the model oi civil pruJence as well as of religion^ to the 
unproved part of mankind. Ifocratet fpeaking of this branch oi jurifdi^ion in the 
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it hath been obfefved ♦, tliat the State puniflics deviations from the 
rule of right as crimes o\\\y ; and not as fuch deviations j or B!&Jin5\ 
and, on the idea of crimes, proportions its punifliments ; by which 
means fpme very enormous deviations from the rule of right,, 
which do not immediately afFeft fbciety, and {o are not confidered 
as crimes^ are overlooked by the civil tribunal : yet thefe, beings 
though mediately^ very pernicious to the ftate, it is for its interefts 
they fliould be brought before (bme capable tribunal. But, befides 
the civil, there is no other than the eccleliaftical, endowed with 
coa&ive power. Hence m^ ht deduced the true ^ and anfy^ end and 
^feofm^irvKL COURTS. A church tribunal then, with coaiSkive 
power, being fieceffary in all thefe cafes ; and a religious Society 
having, in itfelf, no fuch power, it muft be borrowed from the 
State : but a State cannot lend it, without great danger to itfelf, 
but on the terms of an Alliance ; a State therefore will he induced 
to feek this Alliance, in order to improve the natural efficacy of 
religion. 

3. By conferring on the State the application rf the efficacy of reli^ 

gion^ and by putting it under the Magijirate's direSion. There 

are certain junftures when the influence of religion is more thaa 
ordinarily ferviceable to the State : and theie, the civU Mngiftrate 
only knows. Now while a Church is in its natural ftate of inde- 
pendency, it is not in his power to improve thofe conjunctures to« 
the advantage of the State, by a proper applicatbn of religion : but 
when xki^ Alliance is made, and confequently the Church under his 
direftion, he hath then authority to prefcribe fuch public exercifes 
of religion, and at fuch times^ and in fuch manner, as he finds the 
exigencies of State require* 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its utmojt endeavours in the 
fervice of the State. For an Alliance laying an obligatioa on the 

Arcopjigus, fays, " It was not exerted to FVNrsH crimes^ but to prevert them— -~ 
i tSto opSroi \0n67niu ^** i* ««W«n T^r« <»xo<r/*2»W, iAX* 1^ Zt &f xcHctfrnnfi^wri i^nth ftfr^ o^Uk 
{»/*(«« g*iXw<rO«i aiAo^fUt* iySilo ykft t5ro juiii mtrSf t^ rrii«i, ^ APEIOn* AOF. 

* See the AUiazicej Book I. ^ 4. 

State- 
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State to proteft and defend the '^ Church, and to provide a fettled 
tnaintenance for its minifters, fuch benefits mufl needs produce 
the higheft love and efteetn for .the benefaAor : which will be re^ 
turned, out of motives both of gratitude and intereft, in the mofi: 
zealous labours for the fervice of civil government. 

III. Laftly, the State was induced to feek this Alliance:^ as the cnly 
means of preventing the mifcbiefsy which the Churchy in its natural 
independent condition^ might occajion to civil Society. For, in this 
ftate the Church having, ofitfelf, apower of afiembling for reli- 
gious worfhip, factious men may commodioufly^ under that cover, 
hatch and carry oii defigns agaidft the peace of civil government : 
and the influence which popular and leading men gain over 
the confciences of fuch aflemblies, by the frequency of occafional 
harangues, may eafily ripen thefe contrivances into aft, when 
ibcngthened with the fpecious prete)ct of religion : all which evils 
are cflBbdually remedied by this AlUance. For then, the civil Ma- 
giilrate. being become proteflor of the Church, and, confequently, 
fupreme Head and direftor of it, the miniftry is moftly in his 
power ; that mutual dependency, between the cl^'gy axid people^ 
being, by means of a fettled revenue, quite broken and defiroyed« 
He admits and excludes to the exercife of their fundion, as be fees 
fit; and grants it to none, but fuch as give a previous fecurity for 
their allegiance to him : by which means, all that influence, which 
die niinifl:ers and leaders in a Church had over it before the Alliance^ 
4i tbeproteSars of religion^ is now drawn off from them, and placed 
fblely in the civil Magiftrate. ^ 

Another miichief there is in this unalliid condition of the Church, 
ftill as certain and fatal, whenever more than one religion is found- 
in a State. For iii thefe latter ages, every {e£t thinking itfelf the 
only <n^r church, or, at leaft, the mofiperfe&^ is. natnrally pufhed 
on to advance its own fcheme -upon the ruins of the reft : and 
where argument fails, civil power is brought in, as foon as ever a 
party can be formed in the public adminj^ration : and we find, 

G g g a they 
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they have been but too fuccefsful in perfuading the Magiftrate that 
his interefts are concerned in theit religious difierences. Now the 
moft ededual remedy to the dangerous and flrong convulfions, mto 
which States are fo frequently thrown by theie ftruggles, is an 
Alliance^ which eftablifhes one churchy and gives o^full toleration ta 
the refi ; only keeping feftaries out oithe public adminijlration : From 
a heedlefs admiffion into which, thefe diforders havearifen. 

Having now (hewn the principal motives which engaged the 
State tofeek an alliance with the Church ; 

I come, in the next place, to confider the motives which the 
Church had to accept of it. For this being, as is obferved, a freb 
CONVENTION, unlefs the Church, as well as State, had its proper 
views, no jilliance could have been formed. To difcover thefe 
motives, we mufl: recoiled what hath been faid of the nature and 
end of a religious Society : for the benefits adapted to that nature and 
end, muft be her legitimate motive : but if fo, this benefit can be 
no other than security from all external violence. The 
State indeed could not juftly ofier it, had no Alliance been made : 
but this is no reafon why the Church ihould not think it. for its 
intereft to iecure its natural right by compaSl ; any more than that 
one State (hould not ftipulate with another not to do it violence^ 
though that other was under prior obligations^ by the law of natiure 
and nations, to forbear* 

But by this AlliatKe between the two Societies, the State does 
more : it not only promiies not to injure the Church confederated^ 
but to ferve it ; that is, to proteA it from the injuries of other 
religious Societies, which then exift, or may afterwards arifeln the 
State. How one religious Society may be iujurioufly afied^ed by 
another, hath been (hewn jufl before ; how great thofe injuries 
may prove, will be fhewn hereafter. It muA needs then be the 
firft care of a Church, and a reafonable care, to preferve itfelf, by 
all lawful ways, from outward violence. A State then, as hath 
been faid, in order to induce the Church's acceptance of this ofFer„ 
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muft propofe fbme benefit by it : and becaufe this is the only 
legitimate benefit the Church can receive, it muft propofe /i&/V: 
which, therefore, being confiderable, will be the Church's motive 
for Alliance. 

There are only two other confiderations that can be efteemed 
motives : the one, to engage the State to propagate the ejiahlijhei 
religion by force x and the other, to heftow honours^ riches^ and 
powers upon it. Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the 
two Societies, xhtjirfi motive will be found unjuft ; and thtfeconJ^ 
impertinent. It is unjujl in the Church to require the engagement ; 
becaufe the performing it would be violating the natural- right 
every nian hath of worfhipping God according to his own con* 
fcience. It is unjuft in the State to engage in it ; becaufe, as we 
have (hewn, its jurifdidion exteudeth not to opinions. 

It is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, honours, and 
powers, becaufe thefe are things which, as a Church, (he can 
neither ufe nor profit by ; for they have no iiatural tendency to 
promote the ultimate end of this Society, falvation of fouls ; nor 
the immediate end, purity ofworjhtp. " Nihil ecckfia fibi nifi fidem 
" poffidet*," fays St. Ambrofe. We conclude, therefore^ that 
the only legitimate motive ihe could have, ^z% fecurity and protect 
t ton from outward violence. 

On thefe mutual motives was formed this free alliance ; 
which gave birth to a church by law £Stablish£D. 

Now as from the nature of the two Societies is difcovered what 
kind of union only they could enter into ; fo from that confidera^ 
tion, together with the motives they had in uniting, may be de- 
duced, by neceflary inference, the reciprocal terms and condi- 
tions of that union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, it appears, that 
the ^xtzX preliminary and fundamental article ^i Alliance is this, 

* Epifi. contra Symmachum* 

THAT 
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THAT THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IBf 
THE SE&VICE OF THE STATE ; AND THAT THE; STATE SHALL SUP- 
PORT AND PROTECT THE CHURCH, 

But in order to the performance of this agreement^ there muft 
he a mutual communication of tbeir refi^eSivt powers : for the pro- 
vince of each Society being naturaQy diftind and difierent, each can 
have to do in the other's, but by mutual conceflion. 

But again, thcfe Societies being Ukewife as naturally independent 
one on the other, a mutual conceflion cannot be fafely made, with- 
out one of them, at the fame time, giving up its Independency : 
from whence arifes what Grotius, we fee, called manens prjb- 
LATio : which, in his PaJus inaquale^ the more powerful Society 
hath over the lefs« 

Now from thefe two conclulions, which fprlng hcceflkrily from 
the great fundamental article of unions we deduce all the terms, 
conditions, mutual grants, and conceflions, which complete this 
Alliance. 

For, from this obligation on the Church to apply its tnfiMnce in 
the fervice of the Statty arife a settled maintenance for the 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION ; and an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
with coaSlive power : which things introduce again, on the other 
fide, the dependency of the clergy on the state. And from 
the State's obligation to fupport and proteS^ the Churchy arifeth the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the civil magistrate ; which 
again introduceth, on the other hand,v the right of churchmen to 

PARTAEE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all thefe Rights and Privileges clofely interwoven and 
mutually connefted by a neceffary dependence on each other. 

But to be more particular in the grounds and reafons of each 
grant and privilege, we will now, in a difi^rent and more commo- 
dious order for this purpofe, examine, 

L What the Church receives from the State. 

U. What the Church gives to it. 

^ Which 
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Which will prefent us with a new view tf the two Societies^ as 
they appear under an EJiabliJhment ; and leave nothing wanting to 
enable us to form a perfc6t judgement of their natures. 

I. What the C\\MXc\i receives from the ftate by this Alliance^ is» 

1. Firft, A public and fettled endowment for its minifiers. The 
reafons of it are, i . To render the religious Society, whofe affiftance 
the State fo much wants, more firm and durable. 2. To invite 
and encourage the clergy's beft lervice to the State, in rendering 
thofe committed to their care, virtuous. But, 3. and principally, 
in order to deftroy that mutual dependency between the clergy and 
people, which arifes from the former's being maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of the latter; the only maintenance the 
clergy could have, before the two Societies were allied ; and which 
dependence, we have (hewn to be produftive of great mifchiefs to 
the State. Add to all this, that as the clergy are now under the 
Magiftrate's direftion, and confequently become a public Order in the 
ftate, it is but fit and decent, that the State Ihould provide them 
with a public maintenance. 

2. The fecond privilege the Church receives from this Alliance 
is, a place for her reprefentatives in the Legiflature. For, as it ne- 
ceffarily follows, from that fundamental article of Alliance of the 
State's fupporting and protesting the Churchy that the Church muft^ 
in return, give up its independency to the Si ate ^ whereby the State 
becomes empowered to determine in all church-matters, fo far as^ 
the Church is confidered under the idea of a Society ; as this, I fay^ 
neceflarily follows, the Church muft needs have its reprefentatives 
in the Legiflature,. to prevent that power, which the State receives 
in return for the protection it afibrds, from being perverted to the 
Church's hurt : for the giving up its independency, without re- 
ferving a right of reprefentation in the legiflature, would be mak* 
ing itfelf, inftead of zfubjeSl^ 2iflave to the State. Befides, without 
thefe Reprefentatives no laws could be reafonably made concerning 
the Church : becaufe no free man, or body, can be bound by laws^ 

to 
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to which they have not given their confent, either in perfon, or 
by repreientative. So that, as the Church when (he entered into 
alliance, czunot ju/ify^ we may prefume flie did not willingly^ 
give up her independency without the refervation of fome fuch 
prerogative. 

3* The third and laft privilege is, a jurifJiSiion^ inforced by civil 
coa5tive power ^ for reformation op manners. It is one of the 
preliminary articles of this Alliance^ that the Church Jbould apply its 
bejl influence in the fervice of the State. But there is no way in which 
it can be fo effectually inforced as by a jurifdidion of this kind* 
It hath been fliewn above, that there are a numerous let of du- 
ties, both of imperfeS obligation J which civil laws could not reach ; 
and feveral of perfeSi obligation^ which, by reafbn of the tntempe- 
ranee of the fenfual paliions, from whence the breach of thofo 
duties proceeds^ civil laws could not efFcftually mforce ; as their 
violence yielded only to the influence of Religion ; both which» 
however, the good of the Community requires fliould be inforced ; 
and which an ecclefiaftical tribunal, intruded with coadlive power, 
is only able to inforce. And, indeed, the fenfe of thofe wants, and 
' defe£ts, which thefe courts do fupply, was the principal motive of 
the State's feeking this Alliance. On the other hand, the Church 
having now given up her fupremacy, (he would without t.he ac- 
ceilion of this authority, be left naked and defencelefs, and reduced 
to a condition unbecoming hfer dignity, and dangerous to her 
fafety, 

IL Let us now fee, what the Church gives to the State. It is, 
in a word, this : T^he refigning up her independency ; and making tke 
civil Magi/irate her supreme head, without wbofe approbation and 
allowance Jhe can adminifler^ tranJaSl^ or decree nothing in quality of 
a poUcied Society. For as the State, by this Alliance^ hath under- 
taken the protection of the Church \ and as no Society can fafely 
afibrd protedion to another over. which it hath no power, it ne- 
ceflarily follows that the civil Magijlrate mu/l befupreme. Befides, 

when 
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when the State, fa^ this conveutioii, coveoanted tp afiori^ pr^ 
fee£tioii to the Church, that cootrad was made to a particulv 
Church of one denominationt and of fuch determined dodrine 90,^ 
^ifcipline. But now, that prote£tioQf which might: he advanta^x)^ 
to the State in union with fuch a Church, mi^ht be difadvantagepu^ 
to it, in union with one of a difl^rent do^rinf »^d dvTcipline.:. 
therefore, when protedion is given to a Churchy it muft be at th^ 
fame time provided, that no alteration be made in it^ without the 
Stale*^ approbation and allowance. Farther, the Statj? having ^»^^^(/ 
if J bkfgy.^ 9fiA beAowed upon th^m zjuriJiiSlifm with fQa£liveJ>ower^9 
tfaefe privileges might create an im^lum in imperio^ had not th.e^ 
civil M^O^rate, in retuai, xix^fuprema^ oftkfCbjircL The ne^ 
cefii^ of ihe t^ing, therefore, invefts him with tbi$ i^ght ajiji 
title. 

Thw have we ihewu the mutual privileges givfin and rfics/ved 
-hf Chaich and State, in .eoteriiig into this f^!(aDyi» aonvcntm f tJ}e 
timbfthe^tebein^ agreeably to its jiatuce, trT^i^iTY; aad {j[)e 
.aim «f the Churcho agceeablytt) its joaturp, Titvru. From whftoce 
we iBa^ obiervo, thx as thefe pdvileges all took their rife, -by. ne« 
cefl&ry iiiference, fwm the £uudametpucal ar.ticlp «of tbp i^ooycjxtim^f 
which WM,4t^/ ibe Cburcb Jhould ftrve the iSt^^e^ and tbf State 
fp^ieS the Cburcb ; fo they reoeiy.e all poifihle addition of ilrength. 
from^eir mutual couneAion with, and depeadeacy on, Q^e anp^ 
Cher. This we Jbtave caufe ^to deflre may ^be ]»ceiv.cd as a pectaio.fQadc 
ibat our j^ff pf Jtliumee is mo precarious atbttrary hyjptotheiijf, }>vt 
^A^hioryy founded in rea(bn, and the invariable oft^vre gf idiiii:^. 
For hmii^^ from the DeaKeflSence of the Jtwo Soci^taes^ coUeil^d 
»the ^milfity of allyiug, .and xhtjkeedwi fif the conc^aG ; we ^la^c, 
-flam thp >nMiffi^i Mt\g introduced it ^ and from xt^frj^cdpm^ -con- 
fe^ueiUk^aUy ieftabliihed jeve^ 4xmtual term and conditiQU pi it. .3o 
that now if the reader ihould afk, wbere this charier or tr^ty of 
^€0tomlion far the .union pf tieioi^oJS^dfties^jffi fie te^ms kere ^deli^ 
-^^end^ is foj^fmawitbi ,wejare,enabled.to,?nfiv»r biro. Wp fay, 
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it may be found in the iame archive with the i&mous original 
COMPACT between magiftrate and people* fo much infifted on in 
the vindication of the common rights offabje&%. Now^ when a fight 
qF this compaB is required of the defenders of civil liberty, they 
hold it fufficient to fay, that it is enough for all the purpofes of 
hJdi and right, that fuch original compaS is the only Intimate 
foundation of civil Society : that if there were no fuch thing y&r- 
mally executed, there was virtually: that all difierences betweea 
magiftrate and people, ought to be regulated on the fuppofition of 
fuch a compaB\ and all Government reduced to the principles 
therein laid down : for, that the happinefs, of which civil Society 
is productive, can only be attained, when formed on thofe princi- 
ples. Now fomething like this we fay of oifr alliance betwbsm 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

Hitherto we have confidered this Alliance as it produceth an 
efiahliflmenty under its mofl fimple form ; i e. where there is but 
one Religion in the State : but it may fb happen, that, dther at 
the time of convention, or afterwards, there may be more than me. 

1. If there be more than one at the time of convention^ the State 
allies itfelf with the largefi of the religious Societies. It is j& the 
State fhould do fb, becaufe the larger the religious Society is (wheie 
there is an equality in other points) the better enabled it will be to 
anfwer the ends of an Alliance ; as having the greateft number 
under its influence. It it fcarce pojible it (hould de otherwife ; be- 
caufe the two Societies being compofed of the fame individuals^ die 
greatly prevsdling religion mufl have a majority of its members m 
the aflemblies of State ; who will naturally prefer their own leK* 
gion to any other. With this Religion is ^t alliance tosA^% and 
a full TOLERATION given to all the reft ; yet under the reifaic« 
tion of a test law, to keep them from hurting diat which is 
ejlahlijbed, 

2. If thefe difierent religions fpring up after the Alfiance hath 
been formed ; then, whenever they become confiderable^ a 1^ kw 
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18 heceflary, for the fecurity of the ejlabiybed church. For aooongil 
diverfities of feds where every one thinks itfelf the only true^ or at 
leaft the moft pure^ every one aims at rifing on the ruins of the 
reft ; which it calls, bringing into cmfortmty with itfelf. The CKana 
of doing this, when reafon fails, which is rarely at hand, and more 
rarely heard when it isf will be by getting into the public admioii^ 
tration, and apjdying the civil power to the work. But when one. 
of thefe Religions is the efiabltjbtd^ anid the reft under a toUratum v 
then envy, at the advantages of an ^ablijbmenty will join the tole^ 
rated churches in confederacy againft it, and unite them in one 
common attack to difturb its quiet. In this imminent danger, the 
sUied church calls Upon the StM6, for the performance of its con-% 
trad I which thereupon gives her a tbst law for her fecurity : 
whereby, the entrance into the Adminiftration of public afiairs (the 
<mly way, the direatened mifchief is e6^ed) is ihut to all but 
members of the ejlabti/hed church. 

Thus a TEST LAW took its birth, whether at or after the time of 
jUUance. That the State is under the higheft obligations to provide 
die Church with this fecurity,' we ihall fhew, 

I. By the Miance^ the State promifed to protect the Churchy 
.and to fecure it from the injuries and infults of its enemies. An 
attempt in the members of any other church to get into the ad- 
miniftration, in order to deprive the eftablijhed church of the cove* 
jianted i%hts which it enjoys, either by fharing thofe advantages 
with ity or by drawing them from it to itfelf, is highly injurious. 
.And we have ihewn, that where there are diverfities of religions^ 
this attempt will be always making. Tlie State then muft defeat 
the attempt : but there is no other way of defeating it, than by 
hindering its enemies from entering into the Adnuniftration ; and 
they om be hindered only by a teft Umf. 

a. Agsun, this promife of protedion is of fuch a nature as may, 
Ob no pretence^ be difpenfed with« For prote&ion was not fimply 
a condition of JtiHance^ but, on the Church's parti the only condi* 
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c(bti «f H. We him ikewti) thtt all otbrr benofiCB «id a^vtntaga 
are ibrdgn to 101 Glnrch^ » ftieh, itnd improper fw it. Noar^ hoc 
perfcMnitog the cnfy i^nditim ^f ft ooivtrad, virtually ^oiIee ami 
4i0btvi&6 k : dTpecklly if we Odnlider that this oqIj coodidoa is bodb 
WiG^fy tn^ j^H Ntci^ary^ «s a free conveHtion xdxxH hs^tmutwd 
conditions ; and, \M, for l^is conrdition^ one fide would be ^idtfe- 
ocft any : j^i^t ^^ the coiwention hfehf is £iunded mi the laws of 
tatufe and nations { and ihk the only yi^oDdttion <vdudb fuitsthe 
natunb of a Church to clainfi. If it be pretended ithat debanrmg 
good ft3bje6i:s from ^place's tf honour and fr^^ in the difpoial^^tbe 
MagiftraCe, is uf^u^i I rej^ly, -that the afleition, though evepy 
where takien for^gpaiited, is fali^; rk lieiiig foondtd on4he|Minc^le^ 
that reward is one oftbefimSHoHs vf^Ml'JaiMr whsch i have fiiewn 
fo 1}e a ml(lrice^i; and that all, a thamber of Society csanckim^ 
for the difcharge 43f his duty, is frtfUfffon. So tiiat^ £sM)ier/r^ 
ward than this, no fubje£t having a right to, ^U places of hmmer 
Vnd^frefit^t 'free -donations, and ^in the abfolute difpofal of the Ma* 
giftnite. • 

3. Qut again, the-Ghurch, in order toenable ishe State to perloriii 
tiils^(^cAriilr/^»<>f prOteAion, contented ^to' the giving^up it&.fupre- 
Toacy- and 'independency, to the civil Soveiseign: whence it tfbllowa^ 
that, vwherfever the enemies of the efiM^ed Church get into the 
tnaglftnlture, to which, as we have faid, 'the fuprealacy >of the 
Church ^ifs ^transferred by the AHimtce^ fiie becomes a ^pr^, and 
«Hes entirely at their mercy; b^ngnow, by* the lofs of her fupro- 
»fMStty, iliM>^coMdition 6f tfdfehee, «8 ilie ^wds in her natirril ftaee, 
^n]prot«^«l ^nd' independent ; :fo that thenot iecuring'her ^bya'/i/? 
'idn»^ *is bitr^ying, and givirrg'her^ip bound* to her^enemies^ 

^^. Sttt^laiUy, had i»o protnife of prMe£kion been-mad?, ^yet<tbe 
.State would have lain under an indifpetiftMe neceffity «f pfoi4di|ig<i 
^f0ft^1(»v^ forks own peac^^^fedurity. Ivhath;beeiiQli4rved,«hat 
vw!^«reter there are diverfitits of 'rdigi^n, eaeh-^roft^^bdUAviiig'ifs 

« SccB#okIifea, i» 
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t)»»dp|fci^ fe^fi* fry ^lu^pf ^ipi^enp, t^cip pffti^is af^eapt V^ 
^We feps«{ff jt$ir(j^ «Pfi«»fv^ J?oVier fi^ihe State: ayhicb js f^^jr 
«tr9d»P*«i« Ji RH*/ 4»!o ^ pub^c a^qiiftRitipi?, 4^^ jJiejr hsiy,? 
9^ay^ ^ fivt^Qp^gh 419 infjki? #^ S^^ ^^i^Y^ tkf^^jf^ ^Pp^^ 
ftif^ opviic^ 5pncern,c4 iia the fvyxcfs of 4Jb,^ xqUg^us ^uf rrel% 
Whal ferf^,ul;jqi^, rebe^ipn^ .rev9lutionS) /ofs.of cpbtrU ^nd re^i 
giousljliiei:;^^ tl>ei(ie i^t^oe £trugg^es j;)9tiv/sep r6€^b9,v^9CCfift^pd, 
^ v«^^ j^^P'VKP APiiW^ ff ^re ac(^v4*ited ^ith Uie hUl^r^r «f jg^iaa* 
)^n4< To pflsareRt ^hefp ^lifchie/s v^af , .jis 1?^^ ^u jflvajvp, ^9n« 
gis^ motive ifpr (t^ JSt?jte*sS^qkii^ /^Wf ^^t^?^-^k"'[cK.- f<^ 
Ibe fit)vio«s.fleqafdiy yras J^ sfiff>liMfg Mf f^f^f ^i^S^^^m * 

St^ejfliQHld Aqp-.ii\qi;t, ai^diiifttifEopi^ to.e?4cli)^e iitp ^I^ate^ r^ 
%ift»a ffPpa fioJfiiimgjWtP'rtieiQjhiic ^^rj^ipi^tjop, -fa^h .ifM>cr» 
f9*.iippii«li«>ft0if 1^? rw«ly wpH^ ;n^ttely. l^c^tijn jhe ,^ 
t««opQr.» #r, .IjefQiB t]^e[4(ii(^e, JHt.wraspo^jr .a ,fl[»ifis^9 ai^a ia 
Uro^^tipg.tfuldj, ,i;^bjch^?tjqafioped thefe.<Ji^r^er.8 : jb^t now, ^he 
zeal for opinions would be out -pf m^af^re iofj^ed by en^Ky^^nd 
ejBPlation ; wlych .the temporal .ac^vgnt^^s, enjpyed by,the f^- 
bli<l\?^ .pbur-cji, .p?«;luiive of -the reft, ^yUl a^^ays pccajlion : Afl^ 
vwhat nufchie^ tl>isyWoyld produce, t^d every fe^l a free cntfy jntp 
the adminiftratio^, the reader m^^.^filyrconpeive. If it be.fsM^^^tbar, 
would men content themfelves, as in reafbn they ought, \^ith en- 
jaying (heir pii^n , ppipioiis, withojit ,obtr);4jpg .th?iP HKP %R'fl*^^» 
thefe evils, >irhi«h naqnire ike,r9mgdy pf a ,i^ .kojo^ ^fffxHi^^t^^^ifyf 
liappen. '^hkis very true : and fo, wpuldmen-buCjah^isve ^thie 
rule of juftice in general, there would be no need to have recourfe 
to civil Society, tp.redlify the violations of it. 

.la.a-vtrprdy ^n ^bst^bIjIshbd iiblioio;^ \v;ith,a TEsa* hf^V^ 
•the univeifal • voice, of Nature. - The nMft.&vjige. aafioos^ \tKai.tmr 
ployed it to civilize their rnanners ; and the pf^teA- knew, no other 
yrj^ to prevent their retuirn to barbarity and violence. 

Thu» 
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Thus the city of Athens, fi> humane iand free, exaded an oath 
of all tbdr youth for the fecurity of the eftabliihed religion : for, 
Athens being a democracy, every citizen had a conftant (hare in the 
adminiflration* A copy of this oath, the ftrongeft of all tefis^ is 
preferved by Stobasus, who tranfcribed it from the writings of the 
Pythagoreans, the great fchool of ancient politics. It is conceived 
in thefe words : •' I will not diflionour tht /acrid arms *, nor de- 
^^ fert my comrade in battle : I will defend and protect my 
*• country and my religion, whether alone or in conjunftion 
*^ with others : I will not leave the public in a worfe condition 
^^ than I found it, but in a better : I will be always ready to obey 
^< the fupreme magiftrate, with prudence; and to fubmit to the 
*^ eftablifhed laws, and to all fuch as ihall be hereafter eftabliihed 
** by full conient of the people : and I will never connive at any 
*^ other who (hall prefume to defpife or difobey them ; but will ne* 
*^ venge all fuch attempts on the fandity of the republic, either 
'^ alone or in conjunction with the people : and laftly, I will con« 
'^ FORM to the national RELIGION. So help me thofe gods 
*• who are the avengers of perjury +/• 

Here we (ee, that after each man had fwom, to defend andpro^ 
teS, the religion of his country^ in confequence of the obligation the 
State lies under to proted the eftablijhed worjbip^ he concludes, / 
nvill conform to it ; the dire£left and ftrongeft of all tejs. 

**0«Xji«»Mf«, atxt fiend srmst hy what followt, feemt to mean thofe which the 
lovers prefented to their favourite youths* Concerning this mftitiitioni fee what it faid 
in the etphnatton of Virgirs cpiibde of Nifui and. Eiuyalui, ih &Gt. iy. of this 
hook. 

t OdnAu^x^hrtmritU^ if hyndUiXd^ yif wofmrirnf trtt i^ n^x^ AMYNO AEKAl 
VnBP lEPON, 1^ vv\f lirlm t^ fU^^ i^ fuft wtXXAr. rit wWtfiJbi A &i 19^^ mm^Mom^ w\A» 
II ag«(tttf, tmv IIP moftMiiAtu* 1^ tviflioiatt rSf m»\ nfmiUh vi^rnt, «} roTt Sitf-fA^r; v»k ^(v^Am^ 
WflTMpftf, 1^ Hi nf«c «»» «XXaif Tt m>St(^ tifianim Ifuo ^ U m ^'^ t^ It th %aa*fi r^ hw^ «^ «i(- 
fAu, in, Miff4^ •fM/vSil ^ ^JbHif ^ ^ milUn* ^ ISf A TA nATPIATUtf BSO* rroff | Bui xArm. 
Joaa. Stob«i 4 Rff* Snm xli« p. 1431 Lugd. Ed. i6oS. 

But 
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. But a tcft of confornnty to the eftablifhed worfhip, was not oalj 
required of thofe who bore a fhare in the civil adminiffaration, but 
of thofe too who were chofen to prefide in their religious rites. 
Demoflhenes hath recorded the oath which the prieflefles of Bac- 
chus, called rtfOifaJ, took on entering into their Offifce. " I ob- 
** ferve a religious chaftity, and am clean and pure from all other 
•* defilements, and from converfation with man : and i celebrats 

** THE THEOINfilA AND lOBACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING TO 
" THE ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER SEASONS */• 

Nor were the Romans lefs watchful for the fupport of the 
eftablijhed religion, as may be fcen by a fpeech of the conful Poft- 
humius in Livy, occafioned by fbme horrid abufes committed^ 
through the clandeftine exercife of foreign worihip. " How often^ 
^^ fays he, in the times of our fathers and forefathers, hath this 
*^ affair been recommended to the Magiftrates ; to prohibit all 
•* foreign worfliip ; to drive the priefts and facrifices from the 
"''^ cirque, the forum, and the' city ;" to fearch up, and bum books 
^^ of prophecies ; and to abolifh all modes of facrificing, difiering 
•* from the Roman difcipline ? For thofe fage and prudent men, 
*^ inftruded in all kind of divine and human laws, rightly judged 
** that nothing tended fo much to overthrow religion, as when mea 
** celebrated the facred rites, not after their own, but foreign 
"cuftoms+Z' 

eaoiMA, ig *lJimM,xfik yifoiifAr rf ikm6cm KATA TA IIATPIA, a^ h t«k uMiu^9% xt^* Orsi^ 

f Qsotiet hoc patmm avoniinqiie state negotium eft magifiratibuf datum, ut facra 
externa fieri Tetarent ; lacrifieulos, vatefque foro, ciroo, urbe prohiberent ; vaticinot 
libros conquirerent, comburereotque ; omneoi difciplinam facrificandi, prcteiqaam 
• inore Romano, abolerent? Judicabant enim prudentiffimi viri.omnit divini humafliqut 
juriti nihil »que difTolYeadc rdigionia eflTc, quam ubi noa patiio, fed cxtemp ritu ft^ 
crificaretur. Hift. lib. xaxu 

But 
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But i^hen I fay all regular policied ftates had an eftiUj/bei religton^ 
I mean ho hiore fhaii he would do» ^ho^ deducing Sodietjr frotn its 
true original; ihould, in order to* perfuade men of the -beheflts it 
|5rodubech; aArm thdt all natiohs had a civil policy. For^ as thi6 
Writbr 'could hot be fuppofed to mean that every one fcotiftituted a 
ftec State, on the principles of piiblic liberty (which yet was the 
(Ohly Society he propofed to prove Was founded dn truth> and pro^ 
'du(9:ive of public good) becaufe it is notorious, that the for greater 
part of tivil policies are founded xm difierent principles, and abufed 
t6 different ends ; fo neither would i be underflood to mean? when 
I fa)r &11 nations concurred in making this union, that they all 
kJL9&\y tUfcriminated the naturn^ arid fairly ad^ujled ibe rights of 
BOTH sotlBTiBs> On the principles here laid down; though an 
BSTABLtsHMEfNT refulting from this difcrimination and adjuft- 
inen^, be the only one I would be fuppofed to recommend. On 
the contrary^ I khoW this union hath been ^nerally made on mif^ 
t&kefi principles^ . or, if not fo, hath degenerated by length of 
tifne. And^ as it Was fofiicient for that writer's purj>ofe, that 
.thofe Sdcieties^, rgoodor bad^ proved the ienfe, all men had of the 
benefits Tfcfdlting from civil policy in general, though they were 
oft mifbken in the application; fo it is fufficient for ours^ that 
this tiniveffal concurrence in the two Societies to unite, {hews 
the fenfc of mankind concerning the utility of fuch union. And 
lafUy, as that writer's principles are not the lefs true on accouut 
, of the general deviation from them in forming civil Societies ; fo 
may not ours, though fo few flates have fuffered themfelves to be 
directed by them in praSiice^ nor any man, before, delivered them 
in Jpeiulaiton. 

-Such tjien is the Theory here offered to the world ; of which, 
'Hki^hMV«r 'Wotild fee a foil nccottnt, and the feverai parts cleared 
^irbtft 'riBJeiJliOfts, riiay ^confiik the tffeafife 'ifietiriotifcd >b«fbr&, inti- 
tuled, TAe Alliance between Church and State \ fa'Whlth Wc'pfcl^d 

to 
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lohavte i3i£boveoed a* phia and fimftle ttnthf of the faighcft con^ 
^Demment to .civil Sodfetjft long loft and hid under the learned ol^ 
fcuciiy arifing from the colliiioQ of oontrary falfe principles. 

But it is now time to proceed mth our main fubjed. We hiave 
fcere given a fhort account of the true nature of the Alliance be-- 
iwsea Cbwdy and State ; botih JEo juAify the coodo^^ of the ancient 
La«^i^mrs in eAabliihing religion ; and to ihew the infinite fenriee 
of this inftitution to civii Society. Another ufe of it may be the 
gainiQf^ aft eia6sr knowledge of the nature of the eft^lifhed rs^ 
iigusM in the pagan world: fiur^ having the tnie tbedry of ah £Aab«* 
ii&ment, it ferves as a'firaigbt line to di&over.aU the ;ahltquktes 
to which it is applied.' 

I fii^ therefore oonfider tibe caafee^ which &ciiitated the ejial^ 
iiftment efreligum in ^ andent; wbrid t and iibewife tht^ caufits 
which prevented ^ua ^afdififmeaf from ^receiving its due form* 
^ L Ancient pagan veligioii i&MKiiled is the wprikip of local tnte* 
larf Duties r which, generally .fpeaking, were iuppofed t» be tbt 
'autko;?s 4^ thcw olril Inftitwtes* The cdn&quence ef this was, tiaf 
the State f as well as particulars^ was the si;B|seT of feligbn* '9i 
tfaiat thifi tei%ibn could not but be natiQnai and ^tab^^\ that is, 
protcded and feucouraged by the civil Bower. For how could tbat 
religionv whii^ had the natid^lGei for m-obfeS ; and the Siafe^ 
M:^d aiii^iffdai maii> for its /nJ^eO, ti^ cither .than natimdl and 
s/UU^r i ■ . :■ ' J 

IL. Bitt then tbe&very^ tl^q^y whieh lb tptM>k proniotedaQ 
^/iaid^d^^gi^r pi^tented t)|e union's being made oipffH a juft 
j^dvequkabie foftcitig* i.,Byt^iiring a w^ag idea df €iwi Soeiel^ 
z. By not giving a fight^bm 10 die nx%imiR. * :. . ' ^^ 

!• It is nothing ftrange, that the ancients ihould have a wrong 
idea of civii Society ', 'and'}flicritldiuppo6 iexudainal for the cogni- 
zance of r^^/^^ij, as well as of civil matters, while they believed 
in a local tutelary Deity, by whofe diredkion they were formed 

Ta::E lii into 
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into Codamunity ; and while khey &eld thatSodetyy as'Iucfaf tvat 
thcjui/e& of religiont contrary to what has been-ihtfwn above^ 
that the chil Soclety'^s ofier of a voluntary alliance with the re* 
ligiousj proceeded from its having no power in itfelf to inforce the 
influence of religioh to the ienricccf the Stjata 

2« If their religion conflitiated a proper Society^ it iKa6;^:yet. a 
Sodety dejpendent'on the State^ ^nd therefore not Jivere^. Now 
it appears that no voluntary alliaoce can be made, but between two 
independent fovereign Societies. . But, in reality. Pagan ^rd^on 
did not conftitute apy Soeiety at alL For it is to be obferved, that 
the unity of the objed of faith» and conformity to a fohnuk of 
dogmatic theology, asthetermsof coibmunion, are the great foun- 
dation and bond of a rel^ious Society \ Now thefe things were 
wanting in the ieveral. national religions 6f Paganifin : in which 
there was only a conformity in public Cetemdnies. The natianaf 
Pagan religion> therefore did. not properly cooi^fe a Society ; nor 
do we find by Antiquity, tAiat it was ever confidered under that 
idea ; but only at part ef tke State ; .and in that view, .indeed, had 
its particular Societies and G)m|>anies, fuch as the coUq;e8 of 
Prieib and Prophets. • 

Thefe were fuch errors and defe^ :as deflroycd ^ injich of the 
utility, which . refults from religious Efiaiiifiments^ plaoed upon a 
right bottom. But yet religious ^abUJhments tbej were; and^ 
notwithflanding.all thisif imperfedions, ferwd.for many good pui^ 
pofes : fuch Mpreferving the being of Religion: — be/lowing keUOknal 
veneration on ibe ferjen\bf the Magifiratt^and m the taws ofiAt 
State c^^-^^ng the Magi/Irate the r^bt of applying, the civiDeficaey of 
religion t'^anJ grt^ng Religion a codStvH power f& the rJformasiokof^ 
manners. And thus nuich for ssTAflLJSHMSNT& 

^ Sec tlicMttnce hcSwvcB Chwcb aid StatCi; B<iQkl. § ij^ . 
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SECT. VI. 

TH E lad mftance to be afligned of the Magtftrate^s cave of 
religion, (halt be that univerfal pradice, m the ancient world, 
of ^el^ous TOLfiRATioN; or the permitting the free exercife of 
411 religions, how diflercfnt foever from the Natiaual and E/lai/jfied. 
For though the very nature and terms of an Eftabiyhed religpba 
kn^lied the Magiftrate^B peculiar favour and prptedioa; and 
though in fad:, they had ihdtTCfft-laws for its iupport, wherever 
thete was divierfity of worihip ; yet it was ancient policy to allow a 
large and fuU toleration. And even in the e^amt of this allow*- 
ance they feem generally to have had jufter notions than efertata. 
of our modern Advocates for religious L^rty. Th^ had no coq« 
eqptiott that any one flioiild be indulged in his prefumptioa of ex->' 
tdivHng it to Religious RiUs and pra^icei hurtful to Society ^ ordij^ 
kofiouraMe to Humanity. There are many examples ia Antiquity 
of thi^ fag0 ^-eftri^ion* 1 (hall oiUy mention the univerfal concur**. 
nxktp in punifliing Mimical Rites^ by ^hich the health and fafety. 
of particulars were fupppfed to be injurioufly d£k€ted. And Sueto- 
nius's burning the facred grove in Angleiea*, in which human 
facrifices were offered up by the Druids, was but the beginning 
of what thoie modern Advocates, above mentioned, would call a 
Per/ififtion againft the Order itfelf, whofe obfiioate perfeverance in 
this infernal prance could nQt be overcome but by their total ex-^ 
tirpation. . ; 

Two principal cauibs induced: the ancient Lawgivers to the (age 
and reafonable conduct of a large and full toleration. 

* «^^<JPr«fidmmpoithac unpofitum Tidii, excs£que Luci» sakvis fuperAitionibui . 
fftcri. . 'N&np cnapiie ^qaptivo adolcre aras, et bommutn fibris confulere deos fat habe- 
b^€«*' Tac. Ann.'!, xiv. c. 30^ Suptrjiition amongft.the Greeks and Romaas had its 
finee cowrie. But i^tfiw^fwfirftitUnes^ X)xcfavag€ and crud Rites^ mjucious and dUhoii- 
ourablc IQ l^ijisaa nature and civil Society, were rigoroufly forbidden. 

' liii I.Thcjr 
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L They coniidered that Religion feidom or never makes a real 
imprejfion on the mhids of thofe who are forced into a profeflion of 
It : and yet, that all the fervice Religion can do to the State, U 
by working that real impreffion ♦. They concluded, therefore, that 
the profeffioo of Religion (hould be pb£S. 

Hence may be Bnderftood the ftrange blindnefs of tbofe /xr^^-ni 
Tslkuhns^ who exped to betiefit the State by forcing mdn to iouc«» 
ward conformity; which only n^aking hypocrites and atheifls, 
deftroys the (ble means religion hath of ferving the Stitev But 
here, by a common fate of Fediticiims, they ftU from one blunder 
into aitother. For having firif, in a tyrannical adhereftoe to their 
own fcheme of Policy, or fuperftllioUa ibndnefs for the eftabliflied^ 
Syftem of Worfhip, infringed upon reEgious Liberty ; and tbe& 
beginning to find, t^at diviefficy of Seds was hurtful to the States 
m it' always will be, while ' the rights of Religion afe vi^toted; 
inltead df repairing the mifiake, and reftoring re^gious libertjTt- 
wfaicK woqM httve ftifled this pullulating evil in the fted^ by ^ 
fording it no further nourifhment, they took the othelr 6oi9iie; and 
endecttmred, by a thorough difeipliae oi C&nfirmity^ violently tof 
rend it away ; and with it they tooted up ftnd deftroyed al4 tbst^ 
gtx9d to Society, which £o naturally fprings fr<Mtt Rtftigion^ whiea^ 
it hath ohce tdcen faft hold of the human muKl. ' i 

V If. This was the moft legitimate principle they \irent «^)oo^ 
and had the moft hriKn^ efiedt* They had another,, which, though 
le(s ingemious, was ^ more * immediate i&Bue&ee; otid thk«as> 
the keeping up the warmth and vigour of religious iiikf r^ione, hy* 
the introdudion and toleration of new Religioos and fore^ W«S^ 
ihip. For they fiippo(ed th«t ^' piety and virtue then «h|efiy m^ 

*Iii fpeck atttem i&at fimdalkNits^ ficat reliqiw nrtntet, ita mbtas iaeft noA 
poteft s cum qua flmul et finditatem et relij^em tolH nip:eflb eft r quibas fobfaitli,. 
perturbatio vite fequitnr ettnagna confiifio* Atque hand fcio, «i 1*firrAiTt ai^iftit. 
deosfublata fides etiam, et focietai htiniaBi generis^ et unaexcdIefitiitemaTicCait juflMak 
tollatur. Cic. De nat. dtor. 1« L c. 2« ' 

^ftucnee 
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^^ flmnce the vsntid,. while men are bqfied In the perlbrmatice of 
^^ religioiits Bites and Cerenaofttes * ;** as Tull/ obferv^s, in the 
vrords of Pyth;^'rA9|' the mdA' celebra^d of the pagan hzw^vtr% 
Nor does this at all Gontradi^ d^ Roman ^naxim, as delivered by 
Poflhumias in.Livj [feep, 423.] For thsi maxim relates to 
pui/ic Religwi^ or the Religion of the State ; this concerns privatt 
Religion^ or the reUgtoti of Partkulars* Now vulgar Paganifm 
beurg not only fidie» bjat highly abfurd^ as having its foundation 
fokly in the.fency and the paffions ; variety of Worihips was ne« 
ceflary to fnk every one^s tafte and humour. The getiius^ of it dk*« 
pofingiks fiilkmerd to be incotiflantt capfkious, and fond of novels 
ties I weary of long- worn Ceremonks^ and immoderately fond of 
fiew» And in effe£k we fee amOngft the fame peojdcr notwith- 
ftanding the imiverfal notion of tutelary Deities^ tiiat* m this 2^^ 
one God Or mode of worfhip, m.thatiy another mode had the vogues 
And everyjDew God> oil newi cieremony, rekifidied the knguid fire 
of Sojicfftitiflnt. jttft as in modem Rome^ eveiykf): Saint draws 
the Moltitiide to hia ihiAne* i 

For, here it is to be oblervod, that m the Pagan worldy a ^ob^ 
rMtedRelfgkn did hot imply dffatthm from tht^eJtabUJhed^ according 
to our moddf IK ideas of toi&aiion. Nor indeed oAuld it^ . according 
to. the general . nature- and gsnius :of:suicient Idolatry. Tokm^ 
Religbns thejhe are rather fuhfertient to the eJtcABfoed^ or fuper-* 
numeraries of it, than in oppofition to it. Bat then they were &tf 
ironi' being on ai> Ibocing with the tfioHifiud^ or partakers of its 
privileges* 

But men going into AnUqmty under the impiieffioai of modesD 
ideasy muft needb formi very inaocurate judgements of what tbejr 
find* So, in this cafe, hecaufe few toieraiid lUUgms are to be met 
witk in Paganiiin^ accoidbg to onr ienfe of taUtatiMj which is 

* .^ Siquidem et illad bene diAum eft a Fythagora, doAilBiBO viro, turn maxiaie et 
fietatem et religonem veriariia ammis, cum xtbua divmia operam darexnui.. 

SeLeg. LIL €*xk 
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the allowance of a Religion opposed to the xatsMali and oonfe*- 
quently, becaufe no one is watched with that vigtlaace which ours 
demand, but all uied with more iinlulgence than a Religion, repro^ 
bating the eftablt/bid^ can pretend to; on this account, I fay, a 
falfe opinion hath prevailed, that, in the Pagan v$orld^ all kinds 
of Relighn were upon an equal footings with regard to the State. 
Hence, we hear a noble writer perpetually applauding * ti>^ Anti- 
quity, for the full and free liberty it granted in matters of Jleligibn, 
fo agreeable to the principles of truth and public utility ; and per* 
penally arraigning the unsociablb humour of Christianity 
for the contrary prance ; which, therefore,* he would infiBuate^ 
was built on contrary principles. > :, / : 

On this account, it will not be improper to coo£der, a littk^ 
the genius of Paganifm, as it is oppofed to, what we call, true 
Religion: Which will (hew us how eaiily the civil Ib^i^ftrate 
brought about that Toleration, which he had fuch great reafens of 
State to promote; and at the fame time, teach thefe <d>^£tors to 
know, that the good efleft of this general tolerance, as far as the 
genius of Religion was comcenied in its promotion, was owing to 
the egregious falihood and abfurdity of Paganifm : and that, oa 
the other hand, the evil efieds of intolerance under the ChriiHaii 
religion, proceeded from its truth and perfedion ; not the natural 
confequence, as thefe men would infinuate, of ^ f(dfe Principle, 
but the abufe of a true one. 

Ancient Paganifm was an aggregate of feveral dtAin£): SleI%ions, 
derived from fo many pretended revelations. Why it abounded in 
thefe, proceeded, in part, from' the great niunber of Oods of hu» 
man invention. As thefe Religions were not laid on the founda- 
tion, fb neither were they raifed on the defbru£tion of one another. 
They nvere not laid on the foundation of one another; because, having 
given to their Gods, as local tutelary Deities +, contrary natures 

* See the CharaAcrifiict, paffim. 

t Sec note [OG] at the end of thi» Book* 
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-and difpofitittiHt '^nd dtftin^ aii^ feparate iiiterefls, each God fet 
oip, ..on bis owa bottomy and held little in common with the reft*. 
7b^ "Were Mt raifed on the deftruBion of one another- ; becaufe, as 
hath been obibtrad^ the feveiral iteligionB of Paganifm did not 
'^:on(ift ;in alatters of' belief, Mid diDgmatic theology, iii which, 
where, there JB a contrariety, Reli^ons deftroy one another ; but in 
matters of pra£kice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; and in*theie, a con- 
trariety did no harm: For having given their Gods diflerent na* 
tures and Intereftsi where was the wonder if they claihed in their 
commanded Rites; oc if their worfliippers (houjid think this no 
mark of their felfc pretentions ? . . 

' ' Thefe w6i:e Horrible defers in the very eflence" of Pagan theoIo<» 
gy : ahd yet from thefe would neceflarily arife an tmlverpl iolera^ 
tioH: fot each Religion admitting the other^s preteniions, there 
muft^ heeds be i perfed harmony, and iNTEftcoNfMtfNiT.Y amongft 
th^m. Julian makes this the. diftinguifhing charafief of the pagan 
lleligicin. ' For the imperial Sophift writing to the people of Alex- 
andria, and upbraiding theni; for having forifaken the religion of 
their country, in order to aggravate the charge, infinuates them 
'to be' guilty oif ingrafkude, as* having forgotten thofe happy tinaes 
when all Egypt worjhipped the Gods in comwton, — ^ ^ /» uaifx^a^ 
liviifiy T?^ vroKouSi Vfiag tKuyfigBvfai/ioviiK^j riviKM %v KOINflNtA .ptu 
iff^g Qiiq hiyuTfja f ^ vomt^, voXKHv ii aviXavoffCiv eiyceSSie. And, in 
his book againft the Chriftian. Religion, he fays, there were but 
two commands in the Decalogue, that were peculiar to the Jews, 
4nd which the Pagans would not own to be reafbnabte, namely, 
the obfervation of the Sabbath, and the having no other Gods but the 
tlreator of alt things. Tlom f0>O« is-i (fays he) vpoV rSv QmSv f^« rr» 
Ou 'vpoaTm^mg OioT^ Irifostj ^ rJ, Myna^diji tSp caCSdrm^ c fii raf 
Stkkmg oiSlm xpiveu ^UKtirjM iv/oXav +• The Firft Gaufe of all things,, 
we fee^ was acknowledged by the Gentile Sages ; what ftuck with 

• See note [HH] at the end of this Book. 
t Ap, S« Qrtil* Gont« Jolian*. U^ 
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than was the not worfhippbgodier Gods iv 6oiffM«H»***rf-<-Fk>r ac- 
cording to the genius of Pagtrnfai, M hue tatphimod^ no room 
was left for any other difputes, but whofe God was cooft powerful ; 
except where* by accident^ it became a queAiMW between twD 
nations inhabiting the fame cQuntiy, who was tmlj tbezmrBLAit 
Deity of the place* As once we ar^ t^U kappooed iin Egypt* and 
broke out into a udigboawar: , . ; 

Indc furor vulgo, quod numina vicirioruih 

Odit uterque locus, cum solos credit habbndos 

Eflc dcos, qtro^ ipfc CoUt •• 

Here the queftion was not* which of the' two worihipped aPhajn^om, 
and which a God, but w^fe God was the tutelar God of tjjp, plapp. 
Yet to infult the tutelar Goda of the j^lace ys^as a th^g ^ l^e, and 
deemed fo prodigious, that Herodotus thbks it ii dear proof pf 
Cambyiibs's incurable n>adne(s thf^t. he outraged the R^igifid cjf 
Egypt, by ftabbing their God Apis and turning their' mgnkf^ 
Deities into ridicule -ft Notwithftanding a late; noble w;rit,er, frpffi 
this account ^f Juvenal, wpuld perfuade us J, thzi hfolerance yr%^ 
of the very nature and genius of the Egyptian theology, from 
whence all Paganifm arofc# •^ The common heathen religion ((ays 
*• he) was fupported chiefly from that fort of eothufiafra, which 
** is raifed from the external obje<5s of grandeur, majefty, and what 
** we call auguft. On the other hand, the; Egyptian QR Syriak 
religions, which lay mod in.myftery and concealed rights, having 
UJi dependanci on the Ma^ijirajey and lefs of that decoriHift pf art, 
poUteneis* and magnificence, ran into a 9ore pufUlanimons, frl* 
*' vclous, and mean kind of fuperiHtion ; the obiervaiice of days 
*^^ the forbearance of meats^ and the conteiitiop abw.t traditions^ fo- 
*^ niority of laws, aod prioiity of godftiipst > ■ 

♦ Jureoal, Sit. «v. 

Thalia, c. 30. in initio. . « 

{ Chara£tenflicS| Toh iii. Mifcel. 2, , /' 

«* Summus 
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<* Summus utrimque 
•* Indc furor vulgo, S^r V 

Well might he fay, he fufpe^led " th^ it would be urged agalnft 
<♦ him, that he talked at random and witbout book +.** For the 
very contrary of every thing he here fays, is the truth. And his 
fuppofing the Egyptian and Syrian religions had lefs dependence 
on the Magiftrate than the Roman ; and that the Egyptian, and 
Syrian (as he is pleafed to call the Jewj/h) were the fame|^ or of a 
like genius, is fuch an inftance of his knowledge or ingenuity, as 
is not eafily to be equalled. However, fince the noble writer hath 
made fuch ufe of the Satirift*s relation, as to infiuuate that the 
Ombites and Tenty rites aded in the common fpirit and genius of 
the Egyptian theology, and became the model oi intolerance to the 
Jewifh and Chriftian world, it may not be amifs to explain the 
true original of thefe religious fquabbles, as Antiquity itfelf hath 
told the ftory : whereby it will appear, they had their birth from 
a very particular and occaitonal fetch of civil policy, which had no 
dependence on the general Superftition of the Pagan world. 

The inftance ftands almoft fingle in Antiquity. This would in-' 
cline one to think that it arofe from no common principle : and if 
we enquire into the nature ef the Egyptian theology, it will appear 
iippoflibl^ to come from that. For the common notion of local 
and tutelary deities, which prevents all intolerance^ was originally, 
and peculiarly, Egyptian, as will be feen hereafter. It may then 
be aflced how this mifchief came about ? I believe a pafiage in 
Diodorus Siculus, as quoted by Eufebius, will inform us. A cer- 
tain king of Egypt, finding fome cities in his dominions apt to plot 
and cabal againft him, contrived to introduce the diftin£l worfhip^ 
of a different animal into each* city ; as knowing that a reverence 
for their own, and a negleft of all others, would foon proceed to 
an EXCLUSION ; and fo bring on fuch a mutual averfion, as would 
never fufFer them to unite in one common dedgn. Thus, was 

♦ Vol. in, p. 41. t P*8«. 

Vol. L K k k there 
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there at firft as little of a religious war on the principles of intolerance- 
in this a^ir of the Ombites and Tentyrites, as in a drunkei^ 
fquabble between two trading Companies in the church of Romo' 
about their patron faints* But Diodorus deferves to be heard in hi& 
own words : who,, when he had delivered the fabulous accounts, 
of the original of brute-worflup,. fubjoins that which he fuppofed 
to be the true. " But fome give another original of tkc worfhip of 
^' brute animals: for the {bveral cities being formerly prone h> 
*• rebellion^ and to enter into confpiracies againft Monarchical 
^^ government, one of their Kings contrived to introduce iiUo each: 
*^ city the worfliip of a different animal : fb that while every ona 
^^ reverenced the Deity which itfelf held facred, and defpifed what 
** another had confecrated; they could hardly be brought tiojbin. 
" cordially together in one common defign, to the difturbance ofr 
^ the Government *." 

But to return : CucK then was the root and foundation, of this* 
SOCIABILITY of Religian in the ancient worlds fo much envied byr 
modern Pagans/ ThiS t&€i of their abfurdities, z^Religums^ and 
of their imperJfeftionSy zs'Societies^ Yet had.univerfal cuflom made 

uc!U^*^^9f finiErolf ofMfwiffmi iwm»\at wJUdf m umt Atfyvw\9u Euieb. Pnep. £vang» p* 32^ 
ed. Rob. Steph* Plutarch- gives us an account of another of thsfe fquabbles (if indeed* 
k wa« not the fame with Juvenal's) which happened much about the fame time, between* 
the Oxyrynchita: and ^tbe Cyyiopolits ; and* confirms what is bene iaid of the .original oft 
thia mutual hatred. — •''AXXm Jl t«vAi rSh httSv nm ^ wsiPfSiytri /SxcftXiWiro^if wAlyvwiUH-: 

1»f M «rX90(rf Hmfuf h rm ffttf^M ij^ K^^99V^elyiT9 ix^fimt^ &Aw »£rM( ff xaHbunroff lbt{aurl» 

^/4iiw( t^ wti^wm cUxiAM; Wfi9fifOjUfMf 9^ r^o^9 Iri^f iri^ m^oaUw^tu «i^«r«(, ifAvmT 
rmif cUi t«iV «»icfMK txa»ro« i^ ^AXivvf cs^xM^yM.f fjpor3if, IXfl»iO«»or rwi r#v.$n^t4tft ix^faif ^tfriXicofUMK 
1^ ffvnmrt»dfxHfA$nt «r^ ftXXivx^* l*^*** Y^ ^* '^ Aiyvit&m AtntvinlxTrm m^aUf MWir, Uttl 
9^ X^^ t9 dt^p 99f4iwi9' 01 )) 'OivevJxm* IUI0* ijuak rSi KvftroXir£r rdv •{^plJc*' ^V^ •0^*^''«rf 

i^Onxav KaMlfi f^ Sfi^or uvj 'PM/MtUtf iMX»{g/4ivei. hSidnrtUm Di^r !£• 1^ 0£« 676, 677. 
Stcph, cd« 
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this principle of intercommunitv, fo eflential to Paganifm, that 
when their Philofophers and men of learning, on the fpreading of 
Chriftianity, were become aihamed of the groffnefs of Polytheifm, 
and had fo refined it by allegorical interpretations of their Mytho- 
logy, as to make the feveral Pagan deities but the various attributes 
of the one only God; they ftill adhered to their darling principle 
(for Paganifm ftill continued to be without a dogmatic theology, 
or formulary of faith) and contended, that this diverfity was har- 
mony, a mufical difcord, well pleafing to the God of heaven and 
earth. " It is but reafbnable for us (fays Symmachus *) to fup- 
♦* pofe, that it is cme and the fame being whom all mankind 
•* adores. We behold the fame ftars ; we live under the influence 
^^ of one common heaven ; we are incompailed by the fame uni- 
** verfc. What matters it, what device each man ufes In his fearch 
*• after truth ? One road is plainly too narrow to lead us into the 
** initiation of fo grand a mystery.'* Elegantly alluding to the 
fecret of the greater Mvfteries^ where, after the Hiftoiy of the 
Popular theogony had been delivered to the Initiated, the orphic 
Hymn, revealing the doftrine of the Unity^ concluded the enter- 
tainment. ** The great lord and governor of the earth (fays The- 
«* miftius) feems to be delighted with thefe diverfitles of Reli- 
•* gions. It is his Will that the Syrians worfhip him one way, the 
*^ Greeks another, and the Egyprians yet another +." The reader 
fees that the foundation of this way of thinking, was the old prin- 
ciple of intercommunity in the worfhip of local tutelary Deiries. 
But, what is remarkable, it appears even to this day, to be eiTen* 
tial .to Paganifm. Bernier tells us, that the Gentiles of Hindoufbn 
defended their religion againfl him in this manner : ** They gave 

• iEquuxn eft, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari ; eadcm fpcftamus aftra } com- 
mune Cttlum eft ; idem nos muhdus involvit : ^id intereft qua qmtfque prudentia vtrum 
r$quiratf UNO liinere mn poufi ftrvtniri ad tarn GRANDE sscr£TUM| Lib. x. Ep, 6-i. ad 
FaUnU Thccd. et Arcade Augg. 

+ Tairin f^t^n^t y«fft;a0a» ri «»»x»x/« rh rS wunl: *A^x^,yiT»i»' »^Xvj Xvfwj i9iXfi Sp.tf-xi^w, 
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M me (fay$ h^) this pleafant anfwer ; that they did not at all pre«^ 
^^ tend th^t their LaiV was univerfal — that they did not in the leaft 
*i fufpe^l that ours waa falfe : it might, for what they knew, be 
«« a good' Law for ii9» and that Gk>B mat if avb madb many dip- 
^' FfiRSNT b^oads to l$ad TO HEAVEN} but they would by not 
*^ means hear that ours was general for the whole worlds and ibeirs^ 
*^ a mere fable and invention */* Bemier indeed fpeaka of this^ 
as a p^uliar whimfey, which had entered the head of hisBrachman^ 
But had he been as ccmverfant in hidory and Antiquity, as he was. 
in modern pbilofbphy, he would have known that this wa»a prta^ 
cjple which accompanied Paganifm through all its ftages^ 

Let us now fee the nature ai>d geiuus of thofe Religions whiob- 
were founded, as we {ay, in trub revrlation. The firft isthcr 
Jbwish ; in which was taught the belief of one GqA% the Maker 
and Governor of all things, in contradiftift£tion to all the: falie- 
gods of the Gentiles : This ueceflarily iatrodueodi a ikhsobatic 
theology. So that the followers of thisReligioa, if they believed 
k true, in the feofe k was delivered ta doeoa,. muft Rfieds^ believe; 
all others to be fidfe^ But it being iftftkiited oaly^ for themielva^ 
they hady direSlfy^ no further to do with ^ that £dihood, tbaa to^ 
guard themfelves s^inft the contagion; of k^ by holding; no. £bllow-^ 
fliip or comoMinion with the Gentiles. 

Yet fo ftrong was this general prejudice of rNTBRCOMMUinTT'„ 
that all the provifions of the Law could not keep this bnitaLpeopfei 
from running into the idolatries of the Nal^ons : For t^r fisquenk 
defe^ons, till after die Hiabylonian* Captivity, were no other tham 
the joining foreign Wbrfliip to* the Worflupofthe God of Ifrael^. 

After this Religion, comes the ChuistiaNi^ which^ taug|it fefaft: 
belief of the lame God, the fupreme Oiufe of all things : and 
being a Revelation,, like the other, from Heaven^ muft needs be: 
built upon that other ;. or at kaft oa the fuppoiition of ks truths 
And, as this ktter was not national, like the other,, but g|Fen*feo* 

, * See aote [I I] at the ead of thii Mt^ * 
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til mankind For that reafon, but afpectally for fome bthers^ 
which will be fully coniidered in theb place^ it had a Morb ca>t* 
tturB jljrftem of dogmatick theology. The conlequence of this 
was» that ka followers muft not only think Paganiim fklfe, and 
Judaifm aboHiked^ and fo refufe all fellowfliip and comnjunioft 
with botb ; but muft endeavour to propagate their Religion through* 
out the world; on rtie deftru£tion of all the reft. And their dog- 
floatic theology teaching them that Truth (and not utilitt*^ 
as the Pagans^ who had only public Rites and Ceremonies^ fup* 
pofed) wa» the end of Rjedigion ; it was no itonder, tfieir arerfion 
to fa^oad fhould be proporuonably increafed. And fo hr alt was 
light. But th]6^ a^^erfion^ cherifhed by piety^ unhappily produced a 
Umd^ ungovernable zeal; which, when arguments feiled, hurried 
them on to all the unlawful uie of force and computfionw Hence 
likt evils of FERsftcuTioN, and the violation of the laws of humta« 
nicy, in a fbnd paifion £3r propagating the Law 6f QtOf fv 

ThiS' ia a true reprefentation of the f^aee of things,, both in the 
Pagan, and iti the Believing wodd. To give it the utmoft evidence,. 
we will t^tt cofUidev th^ reception true Religion met with ammgft 
tdolaters^ 

The Pagan world having eartf imbibed^ this inveterate prejudlder 
concerning intercommunity ofworjhipy men v^ere but too much ac- 
euAbmed to new Revelations, when the Jewish appeared, not to> 
acknowledge its fuperior pretences. Accordingly we find by the- 
kiAory of this People, that it was efteemed a trke one by its neigh-*^ 
bours% And therefore they proceeded, in their ufual way, tbjoiir 
it, on oecafion, tx> their ownr as^ thofe did; ^hom the king of 
Aifyria ient into die dries of Hrael in tlie place of the- ten Tribes. ' 
Wheaby it happened (Jo g»at \*as the influence .of Ai* Princii-- 
pie) that ia the fame time and country,, the Jews of Jerufaleoxi 

* For tbi* the reader may fee Dion. HflxiicaFoafleus's difcourfe of the Miigioawfairll' 
Somului introduced in hit republic ; and for his naibn,. fee BOOk nift-and IV». 
t See note [KK]i attbe eado£tlii Btek. 
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added the Pagan idolatries to their Religion ; while the Pagans of 
Samaria added the Jewifh religion to their idolatries. 

But when this people of God, in confequence of having their 
dogmatic Theology more carefully inculcated to them after their 
return from the Captivity, became rigid in pretending not only 
that their Religion was true, but the only true one ; then it was, 
that they began to be treated by their Neighbours, and afterwards 
by the Greeks and Romans, with the utmoft hatred and contempt 

for this THEIR INHUMANITY AND UNSOCIABLE TBMPER. ' To thlS 

caufe alone «we are to afcribe all that fpleen and rancour which 
appears in the hiftories of thefe latter Nations, concerning them. 
Celfus fairly reveals what lay at bottom, and fpeaks out, for them 
all : " If the Jews, on thefe accounts, adhere to their own Law, 
" it is not for tbat^ they are to blame : I rather blame thofe who 
** forfake their own country religion to embrace the Jewifli. But 
** if thefe People give themfelves airs of fublimer wifdom than the 
** reft of the world, and on that fcorc refiife all communion with it, 
^^ as not equally pure ;— I muft tell them that it is not to be believed 
^* that they are more dear, or agreeable to God, than other na- 
*• tions *." Hence, amongft the Pagans, the Hebrew People came 
to be diftinguiflied from all others by the name of gsnus hominum 
iNVisuM DEIS f 9 and with good reafon %. 

This was the reception the Jews met with in the world : but 
not pretending to obtrude their Religion on the reft of mankind, as 
it was given properly to the Pofterity of Abraham, they yet, for the 
moft part, efcaped perfecution* 

When Christianity arofe, though on the foundation of Juda** 
ifm, it was at firft received with great complacency by the Pagan 
world. For th^y were fi)ch utter ftrangers to the idea of one Re* 

^ £»/«]» K narik rmvra «rt^«riXXMi9 *liflauoi rU 9*^ p^r, i ^u^artik aurm* iJU»Mn> JS fAuXkot rwv 

JU^ftfc ri tSp ebAm rvriTf tM#f« Orig* COOt. Celfum, 1. V. p. 359. 
f Tacit, Hifi. l.v. | Sc^Mle *, p. 441. 
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Iigion*s being built, or dependent on another, that it was a long 
time before thejr knew this connection between them. Even Celfus 
himfelf, with ail his fufficiency, faw fo little how this matter 
floods that he was not fatisfiedl whether the Jews and Chriftians 
worfliiped the fame Gfod ;— *wa& Ibmetimes inclined to think they 
did not. This ignorance, whichr the propagators of our Re*' 
Irgion were not to© forward to remove *, for fear of hindering the 
progrefs of the Gofpel, prevented the prejudice which the Pagans 
had to Judaifm, from indifpofing them to Chriftianity. So that 
the Go^l was favourably heard. And the fuperior evidence, with 
which it was inforced, mclined meny long habituated to pretended 
Revelations, to receive it into the nvmber of the Eftablifhed. 
Accordingly we find one Roman empefor mtroducing it amongfl! 
his clofet Religbnsf ; and another propofing to the Senate |, t» 
give it a more public entertainment §• Kit when it waa^ found tcp» 
carry its pretentions higher |j, and to darra, like the Jewifli, the 
title of the only trtts okb, then it was that it b^an to incur 
(the fame hatred and contempt with the Jewifli, But when it went 
fiill further, and urged a neceflity for all men to forfake their 
national Religions, and embrace the Gofpel, this fo fhocked ** tlie 
Pagans, that it foon broiight upon itfelf the bloody ftorms which 
followed. Thus you have the true origin of perfecuthn fir Religion 
(though notef the intolerant principle^ as we fhalJ fee before' we 
come to the end of this fe&iony A perfecution not committed, 
but undergone, by the ChriAian Church. 

Hence we fee how it happened, that fuch good Emperors at 
Trajan and M. Antonine came to be found in the firft rank of 

* See note [LL], at the end of thit Book*, 
f Alexander Several. Lampridii, c. 2q» 

X Tiberiuf retutit ad fenatum ut intek* ceteica iacra reoiperetur, Hier. See 
Bote [MM], at the end of this Book. 

§ See note [NN], at the end of this Book*, 
n See note [OO], at the end of this Book* 
«* See note [FF],. at the endof thii BooE* 
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periccutors. A difficulty that hath very much cmbarraflfed the 
enquirers iiito eccleiiaftical antiquity; and given a handle to the 
I>eifts> who ejCDpoifoa every thing, of pretending to fufpeA that 
there nauft be ibmethiug very much amifs in primitive Chriftia« 
nity, while fuoh wife ms^ftcates could become its periecutors* 
But now the . reafon is manifeft * : the Chriftian pretences over- 
threw a flindamental priociple of Paganifm, which they thought 
founded in nature; nzxDcljf tbc/rienJfy intercommMMsty of n»orfbip^ 
And thus the famous, paflage of Pliny the younger becomes in« 
t^Uig^blc. ^^ For I did not in the leaft hefitate» but that whatever 
*^ (hpuld appear QO:CHmfefiioo» to be their Euth, yet that their fio- 
*^ wardnefs atuci in^mhh otfimafyi vrouTd certainly deferve puniib- 
** meot V* What was dits infkxible obftinacy * k could not con* 
(lA inipi^CKng a newRfUgioni: that was. a. thing common enough* 
II: ^tftS: the cefitfiog ail communion with. Paganifm ; refuting to 
thrft)w. aigis^aof inceafe on^ their altaijs. For we muft not think, 
a« is^tomaaoaLy ioiagined^ that this, wa^ at Mk enforced by the 
Nftlgiilrate to make them renounce their Religioa: but only to give 
a/^ of itSificid and bojpitable temper.^ It was indeed, and riglu>- 
ly^ undteilood.by the Chriftia^is to be a lenouncing of their Reli- 
^Ojd ; aod: (o^ accordingly, abftained from. The misfortune was, 
^hat the P^ans did not confider this inflexiSiisty as a mere error^ 
but 9&Vi. immorality likewife« The unfociaUe^ uneommunicable tem-* 
pQT, in OMttera.of religious worihip, was efteemed by the beft of 
them, as a hatred and avcr/kn. to mankind Tacitus, fpeaking of 
ths burmogof Rome: ^< Haud perinde in crimine incendii quam 
cc^onio HUMAlYi GBNERis convi£li fuiit % [Chriftiani]/* Canvi3ed^ 
he fays, of bate to all mankind But how ? The confeflion of the 
Pagans themfelves, concerning the purity of the Chriftian morals, 
ihews this could be no other than. a conviSiion of their reje£ling all 

* See oote [Q^» at the end of this Book. 

t Neque caim dubitabam, quskagi^w ejffet quod faterentur, certc, p^rtinaciam et 
i^exiiiUm ohjlinathnm debere puniru Lib. x. £p. 97» 

X , AxiOi j(X^..SeA« 44* . . . 
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ihtercommunity of Worjhip ; which, fo great was their prejudice, 
they thought could proceed from nothing but bate to mankind. 
The like charaftcr the fame hiftorian gives of the Jews : " Apud 
•* ipfos FIDES oBSTiNATA/ fed advcrfus omnes alios hostile 
** ODIUM *." Now the Jews andChrifiians had nothing in common 
but this unfaciable and uncommumcable temper in religious matters, 
this objlinata fides which gave fo much offence to Paganifm, We 
are not to imagine, thefe excellent Pagan moral ifls fo blind as not 
to fee all the merit of a firm and fixed refi>lution of keeping a good 
confidence. They did fee and own it, as appears by the famous 
*' Juftum et tenacem propofiti virum,'* &c. of one of their moral 
poets. But, unluckily for truth, they did not fee the pervicacia et 
infiexibilis ob/linatio of the Chriftians in that light. Though it was 
nothing niore thau fuch z fixed refolution^ as one who moft feverely 
cenfured them for it, the good emperor Marcus Antoninus, fairly 
confefles. In his book oi Meditations^ fpeaking of a wife man's readi- 
nefs to die, he fays, ^* He ihould be fo prepared, that his readinefs 
*' maybefeen to be the effedl of a well-weighed judgenient, not of 
" M£RE OBSTINACY, like that of the Chriftians +/' This is a very 
heavy charge on the primitive Martyrs. But he himfelf removes 
it inhisConftitution to the Community ofAfia^ given us by Eufebius. 
** I know, fays he, the Gods are watchful to difcover fuch fort of 
** men. For it is much more fit that they themfelves fhould punifli 
" thofe. who REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we (hould 
** interfere in it J.'* Why then was it called mere obfiinacy ? The 
reaibn is feen above : univerfal prejudice had made men regard a 
refufal of this intercommunity as the moft brutal of all diflbciability. 
And the emperor Julian, who underftood this matter the beft of 
any, fairly owns, that the Jews and Chriftians brought the exe- 

* See note [RR]t at the end of this Book. 
f See note [SS], at the end of this Book. 

X 'Eyw fAi> oil' •Ti 1^ Ter$ SioTf W%^%\ii in ^A XatO»viiy ttt; rot»TV{* «o^b yitf fA«AXo» \ki7v9% 
MoTMam &f T«i( fftw /3tf Aof4/Nrs a^Tbr; v^o^triTv % i/Air^. Eufeb* £ccK Hift. !• iv. C. 1 5* 
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cratioc of the world upon them by their avcrfion to the Gods of 
Paganifm, and their refufai of all communication witli them *^ 

Oo this occafion, it may not be improper, once for all^ to ex* 
pofe the ignorance and malice of thofa, whom the French call 
Philosophers an^d we Englifli, Free-Thinkers; who^ with no> 
more knowledge of Antiquity^ than what the moJcrn/enfe of a few- 
Latin and Greek words could afiord them^ have his odium bumani 
generis perpetually ia their mouths^ to 4£fgrace the chofen People 
of Gb<J, or rather the Author of their Religion;* Their favorite 
author, Tacitus himielf, by extending^ the abufe, difcountenances 
it. He makes this &dium humani generic the charaifteriftic both of 
yews and Chr^iansy and by fo^ doings fliews us, in what it con- 
iiOed. Nor do the Ancients in general,, by affixing it as the com- 
mon brand* ta thefe two inhofpitable Religions, contribute to this* 
calumny, anyotherwife than by the incapacity of oar PbiJq/ofiifers 
to underftand them.. XXodorus Sicukis, fpeaking f of Andochus's^ 
profanation ofthtjewi/b T^emptey and: his contemptuous deftru£):ion: 
of the Sacred Books y applauds the Tyrant's exploits, as thofe Books^ 
cofttained ra /[^/(rtflara pofMfieti LawSj, which tore hate Mid- enmity to 
all the reji of Mankind, This pretended odium^ bumoni g£neris^ we 
find then*, was not any thing in the pepibnai temper of the Jcws^. 
but in the nature aiKl genius of their Law. Thefe Laws are extant 
and lie now before us-; and* we fee, the only bate they contain is^ 
the bate of Idols. With regard to the race of Mankind^, nothing 
can be more endedring than the Mofaic account of their cammofu 
original ; nothing more benign, or falutaiy than^ the legal ^direo-- 
tions to the Jews concerniitg their tceatment of all,, out of the 
Covenant. Whatever there might be of y^\% odious temper fairly' 
afcribed to the Jews, by our FbHofophersy it recei^^^ no counte-- 

* 'AXX» to, V v^^tinitf'fK StoTf tTf^c* o K ^iSym- r«( «rifi.ro» Oim fnm- }UeCoX«f* Of^( ymf*. 
^nXi^liif ^Ti— — -af (If r£rTov to» Xqpov, «^ fi« tuXumuthi if>' v/4«c 9MT^ lUtla £!^«rf«/iuir« Apudi 
Cyrill. eont. Jul. 1. r.. 

f Eclog. L exJ>iod. Sic. l^ju 
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nance from the Law, and is exprefsly condemned by the Almighty 
Author of it, when it betrayed itfelf amongft certain corrupt and 
apoftate members of that Nation. Thefe, indeed, the Prophet. 
Ifaiah defcribes, as faying to all others,~-&^i}// by tbyfetfj come not 
near me ; for I am holier than thou *• And left this (hould be mif- 
taken for the fruits of the unbojpitahle genius of ibe Law^ he takesr 
care to inform us that thefe men were the rankeft and moft aban-* 
doned Apoftates.— — yf rebellious People wbofacryice in gardens^ ami 
burn incenfe upon Altars of Brick'''^----'nvho remain amongfl the graves^ 
and lodge in the monuments j which eat fwinisje/b^ &c +. that is, a 
People thoroughly pa^niz^d* 

Thus have I endeavoured to explain the true origin of that 
univerfal toleration (as far as Religion hifluenced it) under 
Paganifm ; and the accidental cauies of its violation under Chrifii-^ 
anity. The account will be further ufeful to many confiderable 
purpofes, as will be feen hereafter. At prefent I ihall only tak« 
notice how well it obviates one fpecious obje£tion againft Chrifti-^ 
anity. ** If this Religion, fay the Deifts, were accompanied with 
fuch illuftrious and extraordinary marks of truth, as is pretmded ; 
bow happened it, that its truth was not ieen by more of the bef^ 
and wifeft of thofe times ? And if it were feen (as it certainly was)^ 
how could they continue Pagans ?'* The atifwer is eafy. The 
oMivi&ion of the truth of a new Religion was not deemed a fuffi- 
cicnt reafon, by men, overrun with the general prejudice ofiNT er- 
coMMcxviTV, to quit their ^i^oaes* 

The cafe indeed was diffibrent in a Jew, who held none of thia 
intercommunity. If fuch a one owned the truth of Chriftianity, he 
muft needs embrace it. We conclude, therefore, that the paflage 
of Jofophus (who was as much a Jew as the Religion of Mofes 
could make him) which acknowledges, Jefus toht the Christ J, 

• Ifai. c, Ixv. ver. 5, f Vcr. 2, 3, 4. 

M^ivtn^ rSt h^ni raXvfin ^ix*J»tw».^0 XPIZTOX OTTOS RN.~*Ef »m yo^ o^roT; t^*t>i» i^-^r 
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is a rank forgery, and a very ftupid one too** But it hath bectt 
faid, that Jofephus was a Jewijb Convert. If fo« it muft be ta 
Judaifm, and not from it. For where he affirms, againft Apion,, 
that there ought to be but one 7emple for one God x> he {peaks the^ 
very fpirit of the Law. . 

We have now feen the motives the civil Magiftratc had to tole-^ 

rate : Of what nature that toleration was i-^ Aad how eaf]ly> 

it was brought about* 

But then, left the People fliouW abufe this right of worfhippingk 
according to their own will, to» the detriment of the State, in pri^ 
vate and clandeftine conventicles (which right the Magiftrate fup^ 
ported for the civil benefit of it), he took care that £uch worfliip* 
Ihould have the public approbation and aUowatice, before it was; 
received on the footing of a tolerated Religion.. Se, by the laws o£ 
Athens, xxo Jlrange God^ not foreign Worjhip was permitted,, till 
approved and licen-fed by the Court of Areopagus. This is the. 
reafbn why St., Paul, who was regarded* as the bringep in oi foreign. 
Gods^ HENXIN AAIMONIXIN, was had up to that Tribunal. . Not 
as a criminal |, but rather as a public bteefaAor, wha had a new: 
Worfhip to propofe to a people, religious ahtroe all otbersy 02X 
AEI2IAAIMONESTEPOI ; moft addided, as Strabo tells us, tO: 
the rccognkiou of y2^«/f» Worjhip \\ and **of all the Greeks, ast 
^^ Julian obiervesi, moft devoted^* ta ReligioQ, and moft hoipitable- 
" to ft rangers |(." TuUy ** makes Solon the founder of this Court*. 
But the Arundel marbles, and Plutarch in his life of that Law*^ 
giver tf 9 contradi<%this opinion^; and the latter,, iafupport of his* 

* Sec a ftirthcr proof of it, vok II* Book V. {tdt^jL f Lib^Ii. 

% Stc note [TT], at the end of this Bogk^ ffiT 

I — — - «( 1^ f iX^Omi /A«Xir« mmJ^n \\a\^ «^ Jl^|ioi «r^ rcrf |ifttc Mifopog. 

♦* Dc Oiiiciisy lib., i, c, 22. ' 

ft Yitaf parall vol.i. p. 194. edit. Bryan. 
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own^ quotes a law of Solon*s, which makes mention of the Areo^ 
pagus as already exifting.. The diflSculty is how to reconcile thefe 
accounts* I imagine this might be the cafe : Solon, we know, was 
employed by the Athenians to new-model their Commonwealth, 
by reforming the ill Conftitutions, and fupplying fuch as were de- 
feflive. So that in the number of his regulations, this might be 
one; The adding, to the Court of Areopagus, the peculiar jurif- 
di£tion in queftion ; as of great moment to public utility. And 
having thus enlarged and ennobled its Jurifdiftion, he was after- 
wards regarded a& its founder. A paffage iii-/Efchylus feems, at 
firft fight indeed, not to fevour this opinion ; but to infinuate, that 
this Jurifdi<aion was coeval with the Court. In the fifth z&, of his 
Eumenides^ he makes the worfhip of the FurifSy or the veneraBJe 
GoddeJeSj as they were called, to be received and recognized ia 
Athens, by a decree of Minerva, as head of the college of Areopa- 
gus, which the poet feigns (he had juft then inftituted. But this 
plainly appears to have been contrived only for the fake of a poeti- 
cal embellifhment ; and iEfchylus feems to employ one circum- 
fiance in this fcene, defignedly to iaform us of the order of time, 
in which the Court received its two different jurifdiftions* It is, 
where he makes the crimmal caufe of Oreftes^ the firft which was 
judged at that Tribunal j and the religious one, of the reception of 
the Eumenides, but the fecond. However this be^ the Areopagus 
was* by far,, the moft forocudable judicature in the republic. And 
it is obfervable, that Ariftophanes, who fpares neither the fleets, 
the armies, the Courts of juftice, the perfoa of the fupreme Ma^ 
giftrate, the Aflemblies of the people, or the Temples of the Gods 
themfelves, does not dare to hazard the leaft injurious refle£bion oa 
that venerable body. 

The Romans had a law to the fame purpofe ; which, as often as 
k was violated, was publicly vindicated by the authority of the 
State : as appears from the words of Pofthumius in Livy, quoted 
in the laft feftion : ^^ Quoties hoc patrum avorumque setate negotiunci 
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eft maglftratibus datum, ut facra externa fieri vetarent, (acrificu* 
Jos vatcfque foro, circo, urbe prohlberent, vaticinos libroa con^ 
quirerent * ?" &c. Whith (hews their care to have aH tolerated 
religions under the Magiftrate*s inlpeftion. And, if I am not 
much miftaken, Tully, in his Books of LawSj the fubftance of 
which is taken from the Twelve tables ^ gives us that very law; 
whereby, as we fard, all foreign and claiideftine worfliip, unau- 
thorized by the civil magtftrate, was forbid. Separatim nemo 

HABESSIT DEOS: NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, NISI PVBJLICE 

ADSCITOS, PEIVATIM coLirNTO+. ** No man (hall worfhip the 
*• Gods claade{liaely, or have them (eparately to himfelf : nor 
** (hall any new or foreign Q<A be worshipped by particulars, till 
** fuch God hath been legally approved of, and tolerated by tlie 
** magiftrate.'* The comment, as conci(e, and con(equently as 
ob(cure as the text, follows in tbcfe words : SiTos<iyE deos, aut 
NOVOS, AX7T alienigenas coli, confi/sionem habet reli- 

GIONUM, £T IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS: NOM A SACEEDOTIBUS, NON 
A PATHIBUS ACCEPTOS DEOS, IT A PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LEGI 

PARUERANT iPsi \. " For cach man to have his Gods in pecu- 
** liar, whether new or Jlranger Gods, without public allowance, 
*^ tends to defeat and confound all religion, and introduce clan- 
^< deftine worfhip : and had the priefts and our forefathers had a 
•* doe regard to this law, we (hould never have approved of that 
•• kindof wor(hip which we now pay to the Gods they introduced 
•* amongft us/* 

But notwithflanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from the words above 
quoted from the fpeech of Pdi^humius in Livy, would perfuade us §, 
that the Romans did not admit or tolerate foreign worfhip; and 
that the care of the Magiftrate, there taken notice of by the Conful, 

* Lib«xxxtx. Hift. 

f See note [UU], tt the end of this BmH* 

I See note [XX], at the cad of ikU Book. 
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was to prohibit all religions, but the ejlabltjbed: an opmion which 
the whole Roman hiftory difcredits; where we find the Magif- 
trate, from time to time, tolerated all foreign religions with the 
utmoft facility. The care then, which Pofthumius meant, was 
furely that of preventing all clandeftine worfliip, unlicenfed by the 
Magiftrate : This appears even from that other pafiage brought by 
Mr. B. from Livy to fupport his ailertion : ^ Ncc corpora mode 
^ afieiSta Cabo^ (ed animos quoqiue multiplex religio et pleraque ex- 
" terna invaiit, novos ritus facrificaodo^ vaticinando injerentibtis in 
^ domos^ fuitms qu^ui funt capti fuperf^itioue animi * :" But 
more particularly from the very affair, Pofthumius was here en- 
gaged io. At this jundure, ^e State was above meafure exafpe^ 
rated by the mondrous enormities committed in the clandeftine 
idtea of Bacchus : yet it is obfervable, that, in the edi<^ pafled iui 
riie very height of their rcfeatment, the right of toleration was pro- 
iibrvied inviolate : the Decree of the Senate forbidding ^^ any cele- 
^ bration of the Bacchanals either in Rome or kaly. But that if 
** any one fliould be poffefled with a belief that diis fort of ritse v«ras» 
^ due by cuftom, and neceflary ; and that he could not omit the 
" celebration of it without irreligion and impiety, he fliould ley 
** his cafe before the city Pretor ; the Pretor fliould confult the 
^ Senate, vvhen there was not lefs than an hundred in council^ to 
" know if they approved of it. Thefe cautions obferved, the rites^ 
" might be celebrated, provided that not more than five ailifted at 
** the facrifice, that they hzdi no common purji^ wo priej^ nor zmaf- 
^ ter of the Jokmnitics i.'* 

♦ Lib, iv. Hifc 

t — Ne qua Bacchanalia Romat,, neve in lYaiia efleot; Si quit taJe facrotn foleimc 
et necefiarium duceret, nee fine religtone et piaculo fe id omittere pofle apud Prxtorem 
vu-banum profiteretur; Praetor fenatum confuleret, fi eipermiflum eflet, quam in fenatu 
eentum non minus eflent, ita id facrum faceret, dum ne plus quinque facrificio inter* 
eifent, neu qua pecunia coaununis, neu quis magifier facroruni, aut iacerdos eflet.. 
Lib* szxix*. 
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As here, the Magiftrate's care, in expelling foreign religions, 
was to prevent clandeftine worfliip amongft the tolerated i fo at 
other times, the fame care was employed in preventing tho(e foreign 
religions from mixing with the ejlablijbed^ as we are informed by 
Valerius Maximus *. But neither in that cafe, nor in this, was 
the liberty of particulars^ to worfliip as they thought fit, at all in- 
fringed, or impaired. 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus plainly diftinguiflies between their 
tJiabVtJhed and tolerated religions. The paiTage is curious ; and will 
not only ferve to confute Mr. B.*s notion, but will afford us an 
opportunity of explaining what is further neceffary to clear up this 
cmbarrafled fubjeft. The words of this diligent enquirer into the 
Roman Conftitution arc thefe; *• What, above all things, raifed 
•* my admiration was, that, notwith(hinding thfe vaft multitudes 
** which throng from all parts to Rome, who muft there, confe- 
♦< quently, worfliip their own country Gods, according to their 
** country rites ; yet the city never adopted any of thefe foreign 
** worfliips into the public religion ; as hath been the cuflom for 
*• many other ftates to dof.** Whence it appears, i.That all 
Grangers might freely worfliip in Rome according to their own 
way ; the being debarred of that liberty, was not deemed, by him, 
a conceivable cafe : That {Mch particulars as were fo difpofed, might 
join with them ; and that, befides thefe tolerated religions, there 
was one public^ and ejlablijhed^ which admitted of no foreign mix- 
tures. 2. We are not to underfland the author as if his wonder 
was caufed by the Romans having an eftablijhed religion diflinA 
from the tolerated ; but, for that they mixed, or introduced into 
the ejlablj/hed few or no foreign rites ; which was the cuftom in 
the cities of Greece : for thefe are the other Jiates^ which the hifto- 
rian hints at. But modem writers not adverting to this, when 

♦ Lib. i. c. 3. 

«oXXi eU»7ft« 9&%i% r«c «i»)pi«( di^< toT; •ixoGtv vtp/Mif, bJb»^ i»{ |^iAe»iAiiXvOf.T«v {»•««» Svih* 
liVfM»Ti#f % «0Xi( Ai/M9(f I % mflKhX% Vta ff'vriCq mwSiuu Antiq. lib. II. 
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they read of the Roman practice of admitting no foreign worfliip 
into their /«Mc religion, concluded wrongly, that they allowed no 
loleratidH : and when they read of the Greek pradtlce of naturalizing 
foreign religions, by adopting them into their public worfliip, con- 
cluded, as wrongly, that they had no ejlablijhments. 3. The 
words H nOAIE AHM02IA, are remarkable: He does not fay, the 
city reje<fted foreign worfliip, but, that it admitted not of it pub- 
licly ; that is, did not bring it into the public religion of the 
.State. For, as we obferved before, Paganifm had two parts, the 
one public, the other private : the State^ as fuch, was the fubjeft 
of the one ; and Particulars, as fuch, of the other. But they ad- 
mitted of foreign rites privately ; that is, allowed /<»r//c»/rfrj to ufc 
them, after the Maglftrate*s licence had been obtained for that pur- 
pofe. So that the eflablijhed religion, every where, related to the 
tublic part of Paganifm ; and the tolerated^ to the private part. 
4. The hiftorian obferyes, that, in this conduA, Rome differed 
from many other cities, meaning the Grecian. And indeed, it was 
lefs a wonder than he feems to make it : For Rome, rifing on her 
own foundation, independent on, and unrelated to any other State, 
and early pofleffed with the high enthufiafm of diftindion and 
empire, would naturally efteem her tutelary Gods as her own pecu- 
liar; and therefore would reject all foreign mixtures. On the contrary, 
the Grecian States, related to, and dependent on one another, would 
more eafily admit of an aflbciation and combination amongfl: their 
national Deities. 

Such was the nature of toleration in the Pagan world ; and 
this the wife provifion of ancient Policy, while Civil liberty could 
keep its own. But when now Government began to degenerate, 
and ALL, prepofteroufly to fubmit to the will of one j when the 
Magiftrate came to have a good, diftind from that of the People ; 
and civil peace was efHmated, not by the bleflings it produced, 
but by the degree of fubje^lion it was able to inflidt ; then th« fe- 
ihionable fcheroe of Politics began to turn folely oa the mainte- 

Vot. I. M m m nance 
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nance of a Tyrant's power: and He having obferved, that,, though 
the toleration of religion, under the regulations above defcrlbed,, 
was evidently for the advantage of Society ; yet, as thofe regula- 
tions were too apt to be neglefted, he thouglit it beft, by an abfo- 
lute intolerance^ and a thorough, unijormityy to cut off all occafions. 
and opportunities of mijGcbief to.hiinlelf,. fronni private conventicles, 
and conventions* 

Agreeably to this fyftem of power, we find Maecenas, in Dion* 
Caffius*^ difliiading Auguflus from allowing any toleration of relir 
gion at all: as, an indulgence ia this, matter,, would indifpofe 
men towards, the Magiftrate, and make tliem lefs fond of the civili 
and religious Conftitutions of their country ; from whence fac- 
tions, and confederacies againft thi^ State would unavoidably arife* 
He concludes, his. advice againft toleration in thefe remarkable words :: 
AOEF HKISTA MONAPXIA. STM^EPEI; " as a thing by no.means. 
' " agreehig with arbitrary power/*' And.Tacitus infiDrms us -f*,, the 
ufurper followed it. Thus, we fee, that the famous declaration 
of, ONE KINO. AND ONE RELIGION, IS iiot a ncw maxim, for which.. 
we are indebted tp French Politics^ 

So noble an original had the principle of intolerance : ajidl 
lb iniquitous are the adverfaries of our holy, religioi;,. to throw ;t 
Vipon the C6ri/lian Faitb '9 when it appears to have been the pure 
offspring o£ c/v// Tyranny i: how well foever it may have been after* * 
wards nnrfed and fondlred by fome Fathers of the Church.. 

Thus have I attempted to. give a plain account of the general! 
methods ufed by ancient Policy to inculcate and fupport Religion.. 
Were I ta fpeak,. as I once intended, of tpofe which .particular 
Lawgiverjs and M^ifltrates employed, for the ufe of their properr 

♦ Lib, Hiftk 52, 
'' f Adum et de facrU ^gyptiU Judaieifquepellendis; fff^ni^M patrumtonfulciim, 
lit qnatuor milihi libertini gtntrn- ea fuperfiitione infeAi, ijuk^i^onea setAs> iainfulam, 
Sdrdiniam vehetemur, cMrcetidis illic latrociniif , et ii ob graviutem coeli iaterUfent, 
vile damnum : ccteri eedcrent ItaUay Qifi,. certam ante di^m profaoof Titus exuiflent*. 
Tac. Annal. 1, 11. c. 15, 
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Societies, I (hould have it in my power to throw great light upon 
the argument. But this; though the moft curious part of all, muft 
be omitted at prefent, by reafon of its length* In the mean tiiiie, 
I prefume, more than enough hath been faid, even in thofe places 
which only (hew the Legiflator's care for religion in general, to 
prove the truth of the propofition, That^ in the apiniort of ancient 
policy^ the doSfrine of a future fiate of rewards and punijhments was 
indifpenfably ufeful to civil Society : For having (hewn that the doc^ 
trine of a future ftate was an infeparabk part of Pagan religion, 
and indeed the fble fupport of it, the proving their care for religion 
in general, proves their care for this doftrine in particular. Where, 
it is worth obferving, that, though the ancient Lawgivers deviated 
from truth, and differed from one another, even in the moft im* 
portant points, concerning property^ marriage^ dominion^ &c. yet 
they unatiimoufly agreed in owning the nfe, and propagating the 
belief of a future ftate of rewards and puni(hmeiits : And w.b^at 
ftronger proof would any one delire of the neceffiiy of that doAiine 
10 Religion and Society ? 

We now fee the clofe connexion between Civil government and 
Religion. The following obfervation will ftill furtlier ejcplain the 
neceffity of this union. 

That benevolent fpirit of Antiquity, delbribed above, which fet 
their Heroes upon pdlifhing the barbarous manners of their fellow- 
creatures, and Imparting to them the bleflings of civil life, as 
divine as it appears, hath yet been far exceeded by the charity of 
thefe later ages, which fends MissiONARtES into the furtheft re* 
gions of the eaft and weft, with the ineftimable bleffing of tbe glad 
tidings of the Gojpel. But nothing is matter of more grief to feriou« 
men than the conftant ill fuccefs of fo charitable an undertaking. 
Somiething fure muft have been greatly amifs, to defeat a defign 
which all nature confpires to advance. This would be accounted 
for. Catholic (as they caU themfelves) and Prof ef ant Miffionaries 
go promifcuoufly to either India. The Gil holies have laboured ' 
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moft in countries civilized ; but, giving a commentitious (yftem 
for the gofpcl of Chrift, it is no wonder the Pagans (hould not be 
greatly difpofed to change old fables for new. And though the 
frotejlant Miflionaries carry the genuine Gojpel with them into 
America^ yef they preach it to Savages, with no better fuccefs^ 
The reafon (eems to be becaufe they are Savages^ without Groverui- 
ment or Laws ; and confequently of very rude, uncultivated minds^ 
NowChriftianity, plain and fimple as it is, and fitted in its nature 
for what it was defigned by its Author, requires an intelle£t above 
that of a mere Savage to underftand *. Something then muft be 
previous to it. And what is that fbmething but civil society \ 
This is not at all to its difhonour. And if it hath fbmetimes hap- 
pened, through the indefatigable labours of the(e Miflionaries, both 
of the one and the other Communion, that numbers of favage 
converts have been made, they could never long preferve, or pro- 
pagate amongft their tribes, the Chriflianity they had been taught : 
but their fucceflbrs have always found the work was to begin anew, 
and in a little time, nothing left of the others labours to advance 
upon. And if what we have faid in this book be true, That religion 
cannot io^fubfijl nvithout the aid of civil government ^ we are not to 
wonder at it : for, from hence, we conclude, they began at the 
wrong end $ and that to make our holy religion rightly underftood^ 
much more to propagate and perpetuate it, they fhould firft have 
taught thefe Savages the arts of life : from whence (befides the 
benefit of that previous knowledge abovementioned) would have 
refulted this further advantage, that men fo fenfibly obliged^L would 
have given a more favourable attention to their benefadors. As it 
is, I am afraid, thefe Savages obferving in the Miilionaries (and 
they have fenfe enough to obferve that the Europeans keep many 
things from them which it would be uieful for them to know) a 
total difregard of their temporal concerns, would be hardly brought 
to think the matters prefled upon them of much importance, oc 

♦ Se^ note [YX] at the end of this Bbok. 
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the teachers greatly in earneft. The civilizing a barbarous people 
is in itfelf a work of fuch exalted charity, that to fee it negle£led, 
when a far nobler end than the arts of life may be procured by it, 
is matter of the utmoft aftonifliment *. But it is partly owing to 
this, that many of both miffions have had too much of thzt fana^ 
ticifm in their temper, which difpofes men to an utter contempt of 
worldly things : they are therefore fo far from preaching up the adr 
vantages of Society, and recommending civil Manners, that they 
are more difpofed to thro.w afide their own ; and have recourfe to 
the dried fkins and parched corn of the Savages. While others of 
them, of a colder turn, and lower form of Juperjlltion^ having 
taken it into their heads, that the vices of improved life would 
more indifpofe the Indians to the precepts of the Gofpel, than their 
prefent brutality incapacitates them from comprehending the doc^ 
trines of it, have concluded it beft, upon the whole, to keep their 
eyes fhut to the advantages of civil life f • But without doubt io 
fatal a condu6t arifes chiefly from the falfe and inhumane policy of 
the European Colonies, a policy common to every fedk and profet 
fion, which makes them do all in their power to keep the natives 
in a favage ftate ; as fufpefting that the neighbourhood of a civi* 
lized people would be too unfriendly to their private interefts^ 
However, this policy, as bad as it is, has yet fomething lefs 
diabolical in it than that other part of Colony-religion, which 
robs the oppofite Continent of fo many thoufands of our Qjecies, 
for a yearly facrifice to their great idol. Mammon, the God op 
Gain. Thefe Colonifts, indeed, pretend to obferve a kind of 
averfion in the favages to a civilized State« And it is na wonder 
if they ihould not be very forward to imitate the manners of their 
opprejQbrs. But this is not the natural condition of things. Bar- 
barians are never backward to partake of tho(e advantages of civii 
life which they underftand \ except where ill ufage has givea them 

* See note [ZZj at the end of this Book, 
t See note [AAAl zx the end of this Book» 
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an abhorrence for their Inftruflors. The Gpths and Vandals in 
Europe^ together with the other benefits of their Conquefts, joy- 
fully embraced the Chriftian Faith : And the Turks in Afia, and 
other clans of Tartars in . China, readily received Religion and 
Civility from the conquered nations. On the whole, however, I 
dare venture to foretel, tJiat no great good will ever come of thefe 
Miflions, till the two projeAs of civilizing and faving be joined 
hi one. 

As the matter ftahds at prefent, the forefts of North and South 
Anierica are good for little but to be made nurferies for Philoso* 
^HERS and Frbe-think'ers. The inhabitants^ by followhig fim* 
pie nature, are already in poffeflion of that bleffing, which thefe 
illuftrious Inftruftors fo vainly wiflied for at home ; namely the 
removal of all religious prejudices from the education of their 
children. A learned vojrager, who has been lately on a mathe* 
'matical miiTion to the Equator, defcribes this happy and envied 
cdridition ill very emphatic terms; which the reader vmj find 
below ♦. What crops of Frec'-ihinking may not be expefted from 
fo happy a climate ! But our Philofophers perhaps, on refle<flion^ 

^ — ^J*ai cm reconnoitre dans tons [les Indiens Americains, quotqne differentes en 
languet) moeura, et coAtumes] un ni^me fonds de charaft^re. L'infendbilite en fait ie 
b^fe. Je laiffe k decider fi on la doit honorer du noin d*apathie ; ou I'avilir par celui de 
ftupidite. Elle nalt fans doute du petit nonobre de leurs idees» qui ne s*etend pas au 
del^ de leurs befoins. Gloutons jufqu*^ la voracite, quand ils ont de quoi fe farisf^ine } 
fobres, qtiand la neceifite les y oblige, jufqu*lL ie paifer de tout, fans parottre ricn dcii- 
r^r ; pufiUaAiiiies «t polii^ons i l*excc», d t'hrreiTe ne les tranQ>orte pas ; enneoiis du 
traratl, indtfferens !L tout motif de gloire, d*honneur, ou de reconnoilFance ; unique- 
meut oC€up6s de Pobjet prefent, et toujours determines par lui ; (ans inquietude pour 
Pavenir ; incapables de prevoyance et de reidexion ; fe livrant, quand rien ne les g^e, 
^ une joie pnerile, qu*ils manifeftent par des fauts et des' Eclats de rire imnnoder^s, §Am 
objet et fans deffein; i!s paffent leur vie fans penfer, et ils vieillifretit fens fortir de Pen- 
ibnce, dont its conferment tons les defauts-^^^^^on ne peut voir fans bumiliation ^ombieti 
rhomme abandonne a la fimple nature, prive d'education et de fociete, differe peu de la 
b6te. Relation d*un voyage dans I'Ameriq^e HJLerkHon^e, par M» de Vk Condamnr, 
p. 51, et feq. 
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may think their favourite maxim b^fe pu(hed 9, }it|}6 tp^* fyr^. 
Hov^-ever, ihjs freedom from religious prejudj^:??, iu the purity qf 
ks ftate here, may be of ufe, in difpofing oyir Fhii^J^phtrs to review 
their favourite maxim ; and to confider whpther they bp well foHn^''. 
ed, in recommending it in that extent in vvbich it i$ here pradjiifffj^ 
It is true, a fuperftitious education is productive of greaf evils. 3u^ 
what then F If, through thefe prejudices, the Qiv^guqs ai thQ fouthr 
crn continent thiiik it piety, at the birth of %\m^\x childrgii, to fl§fr 
ten their heads, like a cheefe, between two boards, that their faces 
may refemble their Deity, the full moon ; Should the ridicule of 
this cuftoin make it thought abfurd in us, to brii)g up our children 
iki the love of juftice, of purity, and benevolence,, that they may 
refemble the God of the Chriftians^ whom we adore ? Our PA/- 
lofophers will fay. So far they are not unwilling to go. What 
they would have is, that the infant-mind be kept free from the 
deformed impreflions of positive religion. But they muft par- 
don us if we think, that in fuch minds, precepts are beft enforced 
by example ;, and that the beft example is that of the Deity in his^ 
dlfpenfations to mankind, as delivered hy- pojitive religion^ 

Was the full definition of man^ a good philosopher,^ and his 
only bufinefs,. fpeculative truth, fomething might be faid in favour 
of preferving his mind, a rafa tabula^ till he was himfelf able to^ 
judge what was fit to be written on it. But as he was fent into* 
the world to make a oood citizen, in the obfervance of all the 
relations of civil,, focial, and domeftic life ; as he was born for 
praftice and not for fpeculation ;. I (hould think that virtues, (b ne- 
ceffary for the difcharge of thofe relations, could not be infinuated 
too foon, or imprefled too frequently j even though the confequence 
might happen to be, the acquiring an obftinate and unconquerable 
prejudice in favour of Religion. 

On the whole, then, we fee, that the ancient Lawgivers were 
as much fuperior to the modern Miflionaries in the execution^ as> 
^Bm^ ^i^.^o Them in the dejign. Thofe Sages faw plainly that 
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religion and civil policy were ihfeparable ; and therefore they always 
taught them together. The experience of all ages juftified their 
condud ; and the truth ^ on which they adled, gives us the moft 
tranfcendent idea of Divine goodnefs, which hath fo clofely united 
our temporal to our Jpiritual happinefs. The fum of all is this, 
that whoever would fecure Civil Government, muft fupport it 
by the means of Religion ; and whoever would propagate Reli- 
gion, muft perpetuate it by the means of Civil Government, 
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NOTES on the Continuation of BOOK II. ' 



P. 409. nr^HESE.wcrc the confidcratiops^ doubtlefs, which induced 
[FfJ X the cxccllOTt author De Peffrit des Icix to fay, " II eft aifc 
de regler par des loix ce qu'on doit aux autres ; il ^ft difficile d'y com-^ 
.prendre lout ce qu'on fe doit ^ foitm^me." Vol. I. p. 167. ^to. v 
\ P. ^30. [GG"* See Book IV. — ^Nay, fo fond were they of this notion of 
loc^l tqtelary Deities, that they dcigraded even Jitpiter himfelf, their 
Fatbfr iffj^ods 0nd mm^ into one of ,th^m, as appears by his feveral appel- 
latipu of Jupiter Jmrnoff, Ofyn^kus^ Cafkolirtus, etq* This deceived Dr« 
Bentley, who finding Jufiter^ in the popular theology, to be a local Deity, 
concluded him not to be one but many. So that in the laft edition of his excel* 
lent Remarks on that fooliihbook, c^llcAAMfcwrfeoffree'ibinkin^^ he reprove^ 
the tranilator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Amtnon, tbisgreateft of the 6ods, 
ibis mighty chief i-^*^ A Roman would never have faid that Jufypiter Amman 
^^ was as great as Juppiter Capitelinus ; though the tranflator took it for 
•* granted ibat all Juppiters muft needs bt the fame* But a known paflage 
*' in Suetonius may corred: his notion of the heathen theology .-^Auguftus 
•' had built a temple to Juppiter Tenons^ within the area oif the capitol : 
'^ whereupon he had. a dream^that CapstoHnus Juppiter complained his wor« 
" (hipers were drawn away : Auguitus, in his dream, answered, that be 
<^ had dedicated Tmans there, only as the other's poster : and accordingly, 
** when he waked, he hung (as a porter's badge) that temple round with 
*' belK — Now if Capitolinus would not bear the vcvyTbunderer by him, byt 
'« in quality of lUs porter ; much lefs would he hs^ve fi^ffered popr bfgg^arly 
•* Ammon (fof all he was his name- fake) to be ftyled the m^bty cbi(f.** 
p. 281. Here he had om poet to contradict; who ^^ thought** (he fays) 
<< all Jupiters the fame/' When he wrote his notes on Milton he had an^ 
Vol. I. . N n n tber 
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iber on his bands^ who, it feems, did not think them to be the &tne, 
and he chufes to contradict him, likewife. 

^* Ammonian Jove, or Capitolinc, was fccn 

** He with OlympiaSy this with her who bore 

u Scipio— '• Par. Loft, Bookix. 508. . 

On which, the Critic obfervcs with fome contempt — •' Then he brings 
** more ftories— and (fomething ftrange) two Jupiters.** However ia 
his former humour he will have it, that according io the popular theology^ 
" all Jupiters were not the fame.* This will deferve to be confidered» 
The PEOPX.B of Antiquity, in excefs of folly and flattery, were fometimes 
wont to worihip their good kings and benefadors under the name of 
Jupiter^ the Father of gods and meti^ yihOy by thus lending his titles, re- 
ceived, in a little time, from pofterity, all that worlhip which was firft 
paid to the borrower^ of his name; alt their particular benefa^ors being 
fwallowed up in him. And this was one principal reafon of Jupiter*s be- 
ing z' tutelary deity. But their philosophers, fearching into the ori- 
ginal of the Pagan theology, ^ound out this loft fccret. That their kings 
bad given occafion to the worfliip of this local tutelary Jupiter j vjrhom^ 
therefore, they regarded, as different Jupiters ; that is, as ib many kings 
who had afTumed his name. Hence Varro in Tertullian reckons up no lefs 
than three hundred. The refult of all this was, that in the popular theology 
there was but one Jupiter; in tht pbib/ophic theogony there were man r. 
Juft as, on the contrary, in the popular mythology there were many Gods i 
in the pbilofophic pbjfiologyj but one. 

' ,, What fliall we fay then to the ftory from Suetonius, which is brought to» 
prove that, according to the popular theology, all Jupiters uere not the 
JameT For furcly the Romans regarded the Cafitoline Jupiter and the 
Thun^icrer as thfe fame perfon : If it be afked. Why then, had they dif- 
ferent ii^mes ? Suetonius will inform us : who relates th'at Auguftus con^ 
fecrated this temple to Jupiter Tonans, On his being preferved from a 
dreadful flafti of lightning, in his Canubrian expedition. And fo Minucius 
Felix underftood the matter, where he thus addrcflcs the Pagan idola- 
tors — Quid ipfe JtrPiTER yefter ! modo imberbis ftatuitur, modo barbatus 
k>catur : et cum'HAMMON i>icitur, Tiabet cornua; et cumCAPiTOLimrs^ 
tunc gerit fulmina. "Cap. 21. And Eufebius, who was perfe&ly well ac- 
quainted with the pagan theology, fays exprefly, that Ammon was one 
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of the Surnames of Jupiter-*-rri ik Aia roy M n^m AMMXINA w^orayofM- 
pvov. Prap. Evang* 1. iii. c. 3. And Cicera in his book of the nature of 
the Gods makes Cotta take it for granted, that the Capitoline and the Am- 
monian Jupiter were one and the fame ; for, fpeaking of the form and 
figure of the Gods againft Velleius, he fays, £/ quidem alia flpecies] nobis 
CapitpUnij alia Atris^ Ammonis Jaws. Where all the weight of the obfer« 
vation confiflis in the fuppoficion, that the Capitoline and Ammonian Jupiter 
were one and the fame God. However, this mull be confefled, that Capt- 
tolinus and Tonans appear to Auguftus in a dream^ as two different per- 
fons, and are fo confidered by him when awake. The true folution of the 
difficulty ii this : The Pagans worfliipped their Gods under a material vifible 
ip[iage« And their Statues, when confecrated, were fuppofed to be informed 
by an Intelligence, which the God, to whofe worlhip they were ere£ked, 
fent into them, as his Vicegerent. This general notion furniihed Luciaa 
with a pleafant incident in his Jupiter Tragicus, who, calling a grand fynod 
/of the Gods, b made to fummon all thofc of gold, filver, ivory, ftone,* 
and copper. Now, in Auguflus's dream, it was the Intelligence j or Vice- 
gerent, in the ftatue of Jupiter Capitolinus^ who complamed of his new 
brother, in that of Tonans, as getting all the cuftom from him. This 
being the whole of the myftery, Jupiter's popular unity remains un- 
ihaken. 

But what ihall we fay to the Critic ? He cenfures Rowe, for not faying 
what Milton had faid ; and afterwards cenfures Milton for not faying what 
Rowe had faid \ and is yet fo unlucky as to be doubly miftakcn. The cafe, 
is this. Where Milton fpeaks of two Jupitefs, he is delivering the fenfc 
of the Tbilofophers \ where Rowe fays there was but one, he is delivering 
the fenfe of the peopU; and both were right. But the Critic, being in a 
contradi&ing humour, will have both to be in the wrong. 

P. 431. [HHJ Denique et antequam commerciis orbis pateret, & ante- 
quam gentes ritus fuos morefque mifcerent, unaqiueque natio conditorem 
fuum, aut ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam fexu fuo fortiorem^ aut 
alicujus muneris vel artis repertorem venerabatur, utcivem bonas memoria?. 
Sic et defundis premium, et futuris dabatur exemplum. Mnuc. Fit. .c« 
XX. Hence may be feen the fallhood, both in faff and right, of the foun* 
dation principle of the book called— *—*7i&r grounds and reqfotts of the Cbrifi 
tion Religion ; that '^ it was a common and nectary method for oew Reye<» 
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^' ladoM to be bath and grounddd on precedent RevelaiioDt.'' Cbap. iv.. 
p^ SO9 2<5« See this pofitien confuted inor& at lai'ge in the fecond yolunie. 
of the Divme Legation, Book vi. led. vK 

P. 436. [II] Us me donnotene cette refpoiife aflfez platfante; qu'ils ne 
pretendoiem pas que leur Lot fut uniVerfelle— qulls ne pretehdoiene point 
que la ndcre fi^t faulle;— ^u^U fe pouvoit faire qu'elle fut bonne pour 
nousj it que Dtfiu pouvoit avoir fait plusievrs chemins piFCEaENs 
*POua ALLER AU cisL ; Htais lis ne veulent pas entendre que la not^re tant 
generale pout toute la terre^ la leur ne peut £cre que fable et que pure 
invention. Voyages de Fr. Bermer^ torn. ii. p. 138* Friar William dc 
Rubruquis, a French Minorite, who travelled into Tartary in the year 
125), tells us, c. xliiu that Mangu Chan, Emperor of Tartar^, talkbg 
to him of religion^ faid, ^ As God hath giv^ unto the hand diver> lingers, 
^^ fo he hath givtrt many w^t. to men ia come unie bin^ % he hath given 
<« the Scriptures unto you ; but he hath given unto us fixythiayers, and 
V we do that Khich. thty bid us^ and we live in peace/' The Jefnit Ta- 
chard tells us, that the king of Siam made much the fame anfwer to the 
French embailadory who moved himi in his mafler's name, toenHirace 
the Chriftian religion-^Jc m'etonne que le roy de France mon bon ami 
s*intrefle fi fort dans pbe afl&ire qui regarde Dieu^ o\X il femble que Dieu 
m£me ne prenne aucune intereft, et qu'il a entierement laiflS k n6tre diicre* 
tjon. Car ce vray Dieu, qui a. eric le ciel et la terre et routes les crea* 
tures qu'on y voit et qui leur a donne des natures et des inclinatioos fi dif* 
ferentes, ne pouvoi^il pas, s'il cut voulu^ en donnant aux hommes des 
, corps et des ames femblabes> leur infpirer les m^mes ftntimens pour la 
rcHgioii 4^'tl faloit fuivre, et pour le cuke qui luy etpit ie plus agreable> 
et faire neti^re toutes les nations dans une noeme loy .^ Cet ordre parmi ks 
hommes et cette unit^ de religion dependant abfolument de la Providence 
divine, qui pouvoit iauffi aifement introduire dans le monde que la diver- 
isct des fieAsa que s'y ibnt etablies de tout terns; ne doit on pas croiro 
que U vrof Dieufirend autani de fia^ i eftre bmaari par des cutfes et des< 
ctremenies ds^entes, qu'^ eftre glorifi6 par une prodigieufe quantite det 
cseatutes qui le lotieot chacune a (a maniere ? Cette beaute et cettie 
variety quB> Qoba admitons dans I'drdre natureUe, fetoient eUes mcdna 
aditairables dank rondre furoaturel, ou moins di^iea de ia fageflfe de Dieu ^ 
Veye^ de Siam, L v« pi 231, 231. AmSu ed. 1688. The Abb6 de Cboifi^ 
' a coad- 
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a coadjutor in this embafly, telU us^ that the people were in the fame 
way of tkiokiBg with their king. — Jufi^ues ici iis [les. miifioaoaircs] o'ont 
pas fait grand chofe dans ie royaume de Siam. Les Siamob font des efprita 
douxy qui o'aitneat pas a difputer, et qui cn^int la pUtpart dc touits In 
rcligimisfoni bonnes. Journal du yofage de Siam^ p. 200. cd. Atnft, i68&# 

P. 437, i^KK} M. Voltaire^ m his Le Steele de Louis xiv^ having fpoi^a 
of this perfecting fpirit anK)ngil the followers of Chrift, and obferved 
that it was unknown to PaganifrOj^ fays very gravely, that ** after having 
long fearched for the caufe of this diiTerence between the two religions^ 
both of which abounded with dogtnatifls and fanatics» he at length found 
it ift the RBPUBticAK spirit of the latter /'<*«-This was only mifiaking the 
^H for the ca^t^e ; and was no greax matter in a writer^ who ia the fiune 
place can tell us^ not as problematical^ but as a known and acknowkdged 
truths that the Jevts as well as Gentiles ofiered human £M:rifice8w*-«Ceno 
f ureur f ut inconnue au Paganifme, U coavrit b^teiTQde tenebres, ooaia 
il ne Tarrola guerres que du £ing des aoinuiux.i et fi quelquefoi^ ci^e. 
LBS jtfiFS et chez les Patens on iemoisa des viSlMes bumaims^ ces dcvoe«% 
mens, tov^t h(»rribles qiiils etaient, ne cauferent pobt de guerres civiles.«-<« 
J'ai recherche longtems comment et pourquoi cet efprit dogmatiquei 
qui divifa les ecoles de 1 antiquit^ payenne ians cauier le moindre trouble, 
en a produit parmi nous de fi horribles^— Nc pourrait-on pas trouver peut^ 
itre Vorigioe de cette nouvelle pefte qui a ravag6 la terre, dans ju'espkit 
REPUBLicAiN qul anima les premieres eglifes ? Tom. ii. chap. 3a. Dte 
Calvinifmej p. zy Strange ! that he ihould mifiake thus, when he had 
the true caufe aimed in view, as he had when he naade the following pb* 
fervation i La religion des Paiens ne coofiftait que dans la xmrale et daot 
dea fetes. And s^ain, m his Airtgi de l^Hiftoire Univerfelle^^ raifon e^^ 
eft, que les Payens dans leurs erreurs groffieres n*avosent point 4e dogmes^ 
f. 63. The firft queftion is^ How he came by bis obfervation ) That it 
was no dedu&ion bf his own appears from bis not feeing the coofequenct 
of the fa& contained in it, which was great ind^erence in. Rel^pon : for 
be goes on with that old encomium on Paganifm^ which our Free* 
thinkers (who did not fee from whence the ind^erenee arofe) are always 
ready to give unto it* See p. 164. vol. L of the <Abreg6» The fecon4 
queftioo is^ How the Chriftians came by their refublicanfpiru ? And this 
enly is worth an anfw^. WithouA dftubt it ws^s the vpxhit.of thE}r re* 
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LiGiON which gave it to them, when the followers of Paganifm had it 
not* Chrillianity confifb in the belief of certain propofitbns necefl^y to 
falvation; which pecuUartiy virtually condemns all other Religions* So 
that thefe other having the civil power on their (ide^ would endcayour to 
fupprefs fo inhofpitable a Novelty. And this directly violating confcience, 
produced the Republican fpirity or the fptrit of refiftance ; whofe natural 
aim gdes no further than Liberty ; not to Dominion. Agreeably hereto, a$ 
is obferved above, the firft persecution for Religion was horne^ not infliSed^ 
by the Chriftian Church. 

P. 439. [LL] To this old Pagan blindnefs, fome modern ChriAianf 
feem to have fucceeded. They pretend, that what is faid in Scripture 
of the dependency and foundation of Chriftianity on Judaifm, is faid by 
way of AccoMMODATioH to the prejudices of the Jews; but that when; 
the preachers of the Gofpel applied themfelves to the Gentiles, they 
preached up Jefus fimply, as a divine Meflengeti omitting the Jewiib 
characters of theMeffiah.- Now, though nothing can be more falfe, or 
extravagant ; yet the method employed by the firft Preachers of the Gof- 
pel, to introduce Chriftianity amongft the Gentiles, gives this foolifli 
Do&rine the little countenance it hath. 

t P, 439. [MM] This, the Father fays on the authority of TertuUian 
and Eufebius. M. Le Clerc, in his Hiji* Ec€li ann. xxix. rejeds the whole 
ftory, though it be as ftrongly fupported as a civil faA can well be« 
What he urges againft it is fully obviated by the principles here delivered. 
Indeed the chief force of his objedion arifes from ft^ttzX falfe additions 
to the faft: A circumftance, which may be found in, and bath been 
brought to the difcredit of, the beft attefted faAs of antiquity; fuch as the 
defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerufalem. See my 
difcourfe on that fubjeft. 

P. 439. [NN] The not attending to the genius of Paganifm, . hath 
mifled fome of the beft Critics into a very lame judgement on the firft 
Apologifts ; who, they pretend, have unfkilfully managed, in employing 
alt their pains to evince what was fo eafy to be done, the falfkood of 
Paganifm, rather than to prove the truth of their own Religion. For, fay 
thefe critics, were Paganifm proved falfe^ it did not follow that Cbrftia- 
nity was true ; but were the Chriftian Religion proved true, it followed 
that the Pagan, was falfe. But the matter, we fee, was juft otherwife ; 
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«&d the ApologiAs afted with much good judgment. The truth of Chriftianity 
was acknowledged by the Pagans; they only wanted to have the compli* 
meat returned, A$.tbis coujd not bedonei there was a neceflity to affiga 
the reafons of their refufal. And this gave birth to fo many confutations 
of idolatrous Worfhip*. It is true, whea their adverfaries found them per- 
fift in thetfi unjhciable pretences, they paid this harfh treatment in kind ; 
and a€c%ifed Chriftianity, in its tucn, of falfliood : but this was not till 
afierwards,. and then faintly, and only by way of acquits For want of due 
refledion on tbefe things, both Fabricius and L'enfant have been be« 
Irayed inta this wrong judgment.f— FacHius fubfcribo (fays the firft) judi- 
cio viri celeberrimi atqiue eruditiffimi Jacobi L'enfant^ in Diario Londi^ 
nienfi,, Hift^of the works of the Learned^ A. 1709* p. 284* U y a long 
terns, qu'en a eu lieu de remarquer, que la religion Chretienne eft une 
bonne caufe, qui de tout terns a. ete fujette a ^.e aufli mal defendue, que 
mal attaquce* Ses bremiers apologistes la {biitinrent mieux par leur 
zele^ par leur pietc, et pac leucs foufrances, que par les Apologies, qu'ils^ 
nous ea ont kdileesv — Delefiusargum^ et Jyllabusfcript. qmrelig. Cbrifi. affer^ 
p« 209. 

P. 439. £O0] Thi9 was not underftood immediately by t^ Pagans, af^ 
appears from a remarkable paflage of Lampridius in his life of Alexander 
Severus— Chriflo templum facere voluit [Alex« Severusl eumque inter 
deos recipere — Sed prohibitus eft ab iis qpi, confulentes facra, repererant 
omnes Chciftianos futuros fl id optato eveniflet, et templa peliqua deferenda#^ 
Now thofe whorefied this, conclufion on an oracle, or divine premonition^ 
could have no knowledge o£ the nature of Chriftianity- 

P. 439. [PPJ The reader wiH not be difpleafed to bear a curious ftbry, 
from the life of St. Anfeharius, whieh tends, much to illuftrate what we 
fay, concerning the genius of Paganifm, and the reafon of its averfion to* 
Chriftianity. This Saint travelling amengft the people of the North, fell' 
into the fbl]owij>g adventure v. — ^Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit regem ct 
multitudinem populi nimio errore confufam. Inftigante enim Diabolo,. 
contigit, eo ipfo tempore,, ut quidam illo adveniens diceret, fe in conventu 
Atonxitij qui ipfam terram pojftdere credebantur adfuifle, et ab iis miflum, 
ut base regi et populis nuntiaret : Vos, inquiunt, nos vobis propitios diu 
babuiftis, et terram incolatus veftri cum multa abundantia noftro adjutorio 
ID pace et potfperitate longo tempore tenuifti& Vos quoque nobis faerie 
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ficia ct vota debita perfolviftis. At nunc ct facrififcia folita fubtrahitis^ cc 
votajpontaneafegnius offertis, et, quod magis nobis difpllcct, aUinum Deum 
fuper vos introducitis. Si itaque nos vobis propltios habere xrultis, fiicri* 
ficia omifla augete, et vota majora perfolvitc. Alterius quoque Dei oaU 
turam, qua contraria nobis docetur^ ne apud vos rccipiatis, et ejus fcrvitio 
nc intcndatis. Porro fi ctiam plures Decs habere dejideratis^ ee mhis non 
fufficimus^ Ericum quondam regem ^eftrum nos unanimesin collegium ^afftrum 
adfcifcimuSy utjit unus de numero Deorum. Mabtllon/ Aft, SS. Ord. S. Be- 
ned. SsBC. iv. p. 2. And how little thefe Pagans doubted of Chriftianity'i 
being a real Rcvelatibn from a God, we may fee in another place of 
the fame Lj^, where one of their piratical kings propofes, according to 
^ their cuftoih, to enquire by divination what place they lliould next in- 
vade :— .Interim rex pnefatus cum Danis agere coepit, ut ft)rt« pfe?rqulre- 
rent, utrum voluntate deorum locus ipfe ab cis devaftandus effet Multi, 
inquit, ibi ftmt Dii potenttset magni^ ibi etiam-olim ecclefia eomilruda eft^ 
ct cultura Chrift! a multis Chriftianis ibi cxcolitur, qui foriifftmus efi 
'Deerumy et potcft fpcrantibus in fe quomodo vult auxiliatH-^aefitum eft 
igitur fortibus, etc. Cap. xvi. 

P. 440. [<i9] The very learned and actJte M. Moyl£ <ays, // ^as the 
^eatejl -misforiune that could have befallen the Cbrijlians fo btferjecuted by fo 
great and good a man [M. Antonine.] Pojl. Works, v. ii, p. 274. And 
l.ord Shaftesbury obfervcs, that nothing could have been a greater hwiouir 
Vr advantage to Cbrijlianify than to be perfecuttd by a Nero. Letter con. Enthuf. 
•Sed.ni. We fhall know what to think of thefe obfcrvations; when we have 
confidered how the cafe flood with regard to perfecuting Emperors. In this 
clafjf we find, on one fide, Nero, Domitian, and the Maximiani ; on the 
other, Trajan, the Antonines, and Valerian. Had the Ferfecutort been all 
like the firft fet, Unbefievcrs would have faid, ** No wonder that -fof^e -and 
violence failed to root out the Chriftian feft, when employed by foch 
Monfters as were hated by Gods and Men,** Had the Verfecnters^ on the 
•contrary, been all of the other kind, Unbelievers would then have (aid, 
*• There muft needs have been fomcthing very wrong in the Chriftian 
pradicc, or very impudent in the impofture of their pretences, to provoke 
the fanguinary refentments of Emperors fo wife and clement.** Btft now, 
to Ice Christianiiy perfecuttd indifferently by the Good and Bad, is 
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fufficient to reduce the enemies of Revelation to filence upon this topic t 
and is enough to fatisfy unprejudiced men, affiftcd in their judgment by 
what has been faid above, that Providence appeared anxious (as it were) 
to Ibew, by this difpoiition of things, that matters very foreign to the 
merits of the cafe fet this violent machine a-going ; whofe iflue, it was de- 
creed, ihould convince the World that all it's Power was weaknefs, when 
oppofed to the progrefs of the Gospel. 

P. 441. [RR]. St. Paul tells us in what this boftHe odium confified, 
where fpeaking of their obftinate adherence to the Law againft all the con« 
viaion 6f the Go/pel^ he fays. And they pleafed not God^ and are contrary 
TO ALL MEN, I Tbeff. \u 15. They were not contrary to all men in their 
having difierent Rites ; for each nation had rites different from one ano- 
ther : but in their condemning and reprobating all Rites but their own : 
which being (till the coming of Chriftianity) peculiar to themfelves, wa« 
ftfcrib^d to their hatred of mankind. 

P. 44'* [SSJ TO fi mifMv tSto, Jv» iin fJix^f xpiVftf^ l^jp%n7«(, p*^ xari ^i\nv 
.v«/)aT(»^ir, ctfcoi Xfi^iavo/. Lib. xi. § 3. But by this m^e objfinacy^ no more 
poifibly might be meant than a rigid adherence to truths which was not one 
of the diftinguifliing virtues of this royal Philofopher, as appears even from 
thefe Meditations. He reprefents JL. Verus^ his Colleague in the Empire, 
as a pattern of vigilance, fobriety and decency ; and his Wife Faufiina, 
as exemplary for her conjugal tendernefs and fidelity. Might not then the 
fame stoical pride which thought fit to cover Luxury and Luft under 
the names of Temperance and Chaility, be ready to call the divine Heroifm 
of the Chriflian Martyrs a hrutal obfiinacy i 

P. 444. [TT]. St. Chryfoftom fuppofed the Apoftlc was convened be- 
fore the Areopagus as a criminal : and his authority hath made it the 
general opinion : From, whence, the learned Author of a Tra£t intituled, 
Objervations on the converjion if St. Paul, hath received it. I would rather 
think, that the Philofophers, who encountered hittif invited him thither as t 
puB(«ic B£i^EFAp.TOR, who had a new Worlhip to propofe to the people. 
My reafons arc thefe : . 

I. St. Paul was taken up Co this Court by the Philosophers. Ads 
xvii. 1 9. — But the Philofophers, of that time, abhorred the charadtcr of 
delators or perfccutors for Religion : this was a temper which fprung up 
amongft ihem with the progrefs of Chriftianity. The worft opinion they 
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liad <6f Fiiul ^'05 Kis b<Ang a »ff^^>\ iis itie Ppko^efllls didled bftAii tliouglk 
\he Stoics thought mdre rev^retodly of h» cblirdder) m a JeiMr jkurtb if 
^rdnge pxis, ^iv^ ffaiptovw )c«1»ry«>rtt)c, * difcdTCfcr of (otnefortttgn Go4s'; four 
Their hofpitriicy extended to stTH^rang^n, (»s Julian tells vw) whether Gadf 
or Mfh ; and this could not but be a welcome oftde to a people difpofed 
to raifc altars even to Gods unknown^ v. 25. 

2. Their addrefs to him, when they had brought him flikher, f m^ "we 
inaw Tohatihis deihint^ ^ertof thou fpedhft^^ is, V^ 19.] tftiplies iiather a. 
Tequeft to a Teacher thah an interrogatory to a GriminaK 

g. At leaft, the rfeafon they give for their requttl goci tio further thatt 

to imply a defirfe of fatisfadioA concerning a doubtful macter For tkoU' 

bringeji certain ftroftgt thhgs 'to cur tar^ V. 50. |tvM^»i7^ w^a, €^tainfireigk 
-ceremonies or fuft6ms. And Strabo, 4is Wfc £ce, tells yb^ thft Athetiiaos wece: 
feoft addiAed to foreign 'Wrfbi^ 

4* But the very words of the hiftoriaii fully acpkrn^the whole nsatter^ 
for having told tis that theie Phtlofopheis^ took Paul^ md trougbt bim to 
AreopaguSy he fubjoins the motive of the!): proceedmg in thefe wordsy-^ 
Tor all the AthenianSy and Jlrangers wbicb ^efe there [iVr. fuck as lefidedi 
Acre for education^ or out of love for the Athemto maoDeid] jj^ their 
time in nothing elfe but either to tell or to bmtrfonte new thing* Now had the- 
writer underftood thfc citation to be of the criminalr^nvi, h^ would have 
givdn a more pertkient teafon fen: their conduA; fuck aa^ealoufy of dange£ 
to th^ State, or the eflabltflied Religion. 

5. 6t. Paul'^ fpeech to the Coilrt hath not the Iteft air of an apol<^ 
fAiiting a perfon accufedi but is one continued information of anamportant. 
faiattcr, fucb as befitted a Teacher or Benefador to give*. 

6* Had" he appeared as a Cmminali the charge agaihft him would* have- 
been limply, 9he fitting fcrth of Jlrange Gods^ Now this- charge of left, 
importance he decKnes to^nfwer ;, and yet confefles^a much gi^eatCF crime^ 
of which he was^ not accufed, namely a condemnation of their eftabliihedi 
Worfliip-^ — Jnd the times of ibis igmranu God winked ^ty etc. V. 30-. 

y-. The behaviour of the Court towards him- fluews he was- not beant 
isaCriminaL -He 4& neither acquitted nor condemned: but difinifled 
^ a man, eoratn ^ncm jucSee.^^Jtnd when-lhey beard of the refurreBion eftb^ 
^^ady feme mockl^d: ^and cftbers faidy We will bea> thee figeiht of this matter^ 
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B. He left the Coul-t, as one thus difmiffed. — So Paul departed fnom 
amongfi them^ v. 33^ A ftrange way of intimating a juridical acquittal : 
but very naturally cxpreffing a refentment for a flighted miffion. For z\ 
fome mockedy and others referred him to atl indefinite time of audience^ 
nothing was left him but to depart^ and, according to his mailer's dir^- 
tion, to Jhake the duji'fromoff his feet. 

9. The hiftoriftd's reflexion on the whole fupports all the foregoing i^ea-* 

fbns H(nvMtf tertain men clave unto him, and believed, etc. v. 34. A 

very natural conclufion of the ftory, if only a tranfaftion within the fphero 
of his Miffion ; for then^ having related its ill fuccefs in general, fome mock-* 
ingi and others putting eff the bearings be adds, that however it was not; 
altogether without effe^ for a few converts he did make, etc. But if we 
fuppofe it a narrative of a juridical procefs, we (ball not find in it one cir* 
cumftance of a proper relation. We are not fo much as told whether he 
was acquitted or ceafured, ox gave caution for a new appearance : But, ai 
if fo illuftrious a {^ofecution (where tbe mpll learned of the Apoflles 
V^aa the Oriminal, the Greek Philofophers his A<cufers, and the Court of 
Areopagus his^ Judges), was below the hiftori^n's notic^e, we are told, a 
thing quite foreign to the matter,-~That ho made but few converts. 

In a word, take this hiftory in the fenfe here explained, and the whole 
narrative is fimple, exadt, i^id luminous : Take it in the other, an^d sXx 
icarce afifords us one fingle quality of H pertinent relation, but is 9bfcured 
from one end to the other, both by redundaincies and omi^on^ 

But; had the interpreters not overlooked a plain fafft, they woi^d have 
given a different fenfe to this adventure. When Chriftianity firfi appeared^ 
its two enemies, the Jews and Gentiles, had long adminiftered their fuper- 
fiitions on very different principles. 1 he Jews employed /^;y2;r&/M^;ir ; but 
the Gentiles gave a free toleration* And, though, fqon after, the latter 
went into the tiUolerant meafures of the other, yet, gt tbisi tipe, they ftill 
adhered to the ancient geniys of Paggnifm* So that, of the many various 
perfecutions of the Chriftian Teachers, recorded in The J£lji of the JpoJiUs^ 
there is not ore but what was begun and carried on by Jewifli Magifirates^ 
or at lead excited by their emHTs^ries ; if we except that ^t Philippic whjch 
too was on pretence of an injury to private pK^erty^-r-^— tuBi t]^jp gooc^ 
Father, like more modern Interpretj^rs, was full of the ideas of his owa 
times, when the Perfecution of the Chriftian Faith was far advanced, rather 
than thofe of St. Paul, when it was not yet begun* And fo I le^ve k (aa 
it is a mi^ke) to be obftinately periifted in« 
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P. 446. [UU], Lib. 11. c. 8. Thus, I think, the words ought to be 
read and pointed. The common reading is, fcparatim nemo habeffit decs 
neve novos : fed ne advtnas, ntft ^pitblice adfcitos^ privatim coltmto : which is 
abfurd and unintelligible. The manufcript quoted by Manutius reads^ 
neve novos ^ve advenas. In a word, this Law feems not have been under- 
ftood by the critics, from their not apprehending^ the nature of Paganifin, 
and the diftinftion between th'eir tolerated and eftablijhed religions. By the 
firft branch, fepcraiim 7iemo habejftt deosy is meant that the Gods in general 
Ihould not be worlhipped in private conventicles, or be had, as it were, 
in propriety 5 {^uos deosy fays the comment) but lie in common to all the 
Citizens. And by the fecond branch, neve novos^ neve advenas^ mfi pub^ 
lice adfcitoSy privatim colunto, is meant that particulars ihould not wor- 
fliip any new ox foreign god without licence and authority from the State. 
For we muft remember what hath been faid, in the firft fedion of this 
book, concerning the two parts of Pagan religion ; the one public, and 
the other private ; the one, which had the State for its fubjeft ; the other, 
, particulars. Now the State^ as fuch, worlhipped only the country gods; 
and this was properly the eftablifhed religion. Particulars, as fuch, fre- 
quently grew fond of new and foreign gods, and modes of woribip : and 
thefe, when allowed by the ftate, were their tolerated religions. Privatim 
therefore fignifies [^by particulars^ not [privately^, which latter fenfe would 
make a contradiSion in the fcntence : Ntfi publice adfcito^^ privatim cohuto : 
** Let them not worfliip them privately, unlefs they be pitblicly al- 
** lowed." For how could thofe be faid to be privately worihipped,-that 
were publicly owned ? By deos novos, both here and in the comment, I 
fuppofe, is meant gods newly become fuch : which in another place be calls 
^—quaji NOVOS et adfcriptitios cives in cerium receptos. — De nat. deer. 1. iiu 
c. 15. For the rf/V minorum gentium were a kind of every-day manufacw 
ture: fuch as Tully in the words immediately following thus^defcribes: 
Oilos quos endo calo merita vocaverint ; or, tbofe who had newly difcavered 
themfelves to men. And by advekas^ the knvwn loeal gods of other 
countries. 

P. 446. [XX]. Lib. ii. c. 10. Thus I venture to corred the paflage. 
The common editions have it — Non a facerdotibusy non a fatribus aeceptos 
deosy ita placet coliyji buic legi ? akv^kviht ipji. Grutcrfays : ItameDeus 

amet, vix intelligo : ha&reo, adhuc ha&reo. And none of the critics have 

pretended to make fenfe of it^ but Petit, in his comment on the Attic laws : 
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De advenis Diis {fap he) fibi facit objici Tullius, an non liccat acceptos a 
facerdotibus aut a patribus alienigenas Decs colere ? Refpondet Cicero, 
licerc, fi, prout hac cavebatur lege, publice fint adfciti, noii privata patrum 
aut (acerdotum audtoritate. Hie igicur verborum Tullii fenius eft, qui 
latet et Icdores fugjt, qui excidit interrogationis nota, loco fuo reftituenda 
Ct reponenda ad hunc modum. Suofqite deos, aut novos aut alienigenas coli\ 
confufionem babet reUgionum^ et ignotas ceremomas. Nofi a facerdotibus^ non 
a patribus acceptos decs ? ha placet colt, Ji huic legi pa ruerint ipji. But as 
plaufible as this appears, it cannot, I think, be the true interpretation. 
Cicero is made to objedl impertinently : for who, from the words neve 
novos J neve advenas^ nifi pubtice adfcitosj privatim coluniOj could form any 
fufpicion that, by this law, the gods received by the priejis er their fore* 
fathers (which certainly had long enjoyed the public allowance) were forbid 
to be worlhipped ? And thofe not publicly allowed, were forbid, from 
whatever quarter they were brought in. On the other hand, the propriety 
of the fenfe, given above, is feen from hence : i. That the obfervation is 
of the nature of an example to a precept. He delivers a law concerning 
the licenfmg new religions by the Magiftrate;' and then takes notice that, 
had it been wclil.obferved.in Rome, it had prevented a great deal of fupejr- 
flition. 2. The frequent breach of this law in Rome was a notorious faft ; 
as appears by the fpeech of Pofthumius in Livy, quoted above -, and there- 
fore very likely to be taken notice of by T^^^Xj when he was upon this 
fubjeft. And'what St. Auftin fays, in his fecond book of the City ofGod^ 
concerning the anions told of the gods in their public worfhip at Rome, 
and the lubricity of that worlhip, Ihews the feafonablenefs of this animad- 
verfion^ Further, as the general fenfe of the law juftifics the emendation 
in the Comment \ fo tb^ words, axit novos, aut alienigenas^ in the Comment-, 
confirm the correftion in the law. — By, confufimem r^ellgionum^ I fuppofe 
Tully meant, fuch a Confufion of ceremonies, as would leave no diftinc- 
tion between the eftablijhed and the tolerated worihip ; and thereby reduce 
Religion to fo impotent a ftate, as to render it ufclefs to civil Society : 
And by, Jgnotas ceremoniaSf rites, which the Magiftrate, by reafon of their 
celebration in private conventicles, could not take cognizance of: which 
might hurt the morals of fociety, by their lewdnefs, as happened in the 
Bacchanals at Rome ; or endanger its peace by cabals and fadions, fup- 
ported and encouraged by the fecrecy of their celebration. In the re- 
maining words, Cicero gives a. plain intimation, that, had this law been 
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obferved, many fuperftitions both in the eftabli/hed and tolerated religions 
had been avoided ; which he hints had been introduced, without warrant 
from the State, by an interefted Priefthood and an ignorant Anceftry^ 
To conclude, the negledt of this law in Rome was very notorious : and, 
probably, owing to their having no landing judicature, as at Athens, for 
that purpofe. 

P. 452. [YY]. An intelligent miflionary feemed to fee where the thing 
ft\ick^ when he fays. Pour ce qui eft des oonverfions, qu'on peut faire de 
. ces gens«l^ touchant TEvangile, on mfauroit faire aucun fond fur eux. Ces 
fauvages, de m^me que tous ceux de TAmerique, font fort peu difpofez 
ftux lumieres de b foi, parce qulls font brutaux et Jlupides^ et que leurs 
tnaurs font extrememeiu corrompues, et oppofees au Chriftianiime. NouvelU 
Decouv. dsns fjimeriq. Sepi, par k R. F^ Lotus Hennepin Miffimaire RecolUd 
el Notake ApoftoUquey ii Utr. 1697. p»2ii. The corrupt manners of the 
favages here complained of, as indifpoiing them to the Gofpel, we find» 
from this writer and others, are of fuch a kind as arifc only from the want 
of civil government } and which civil government every where rei^ifies \ 
fuch as rapine^ cruelty ^ and fromifcuous mixtures. Hans Egede, a Danifb 
miffiontry, who had been five, and twenty years in Greenland, in his de- 
fcription of that country, fpeaks to the fame efie£t: '' It is a matter 
^* which cannot be queftioned (fays this feniible writer) that, if you will 
f^ make a man a Chriftian out of a mer^ favage and wiid man, you muH 
^' firft make him a reafonable man. — It would contribute a great deal to 
** forward their converfion, if they could, by degrees, be brought into a 
^* fettled way of life,*' &c. p. 2 1 1, 212. 

P* 453- L^^3* This juftice is due to the Jesuits, That they have been 
wifer in their attempts on PARi^GUAY, and on the coaft of California ; 
where they have brought the favage inhabitants to a love of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The miffion in California was fovmdod at the 
expence of a certain marquis de Valero ; for which the reverend perfon^ 
whofe name was permitted to be put to the Account o( Lord Jnjbi^s Voyage 
Round the Wcrld^ has fufiered the Marqius to be called a maft mainificent 
Bigot. 

P* 453* [AAA J This is the fyftem of Charlevoix in the foUowii^ paf- 
fage ; which is well worth the reader*s notice : After having fpokcn of 
the /hocking miferies attending the uncivilized condition of the Canadian 
favflges, he goes on thus : \\ faut ncamnoins convenir que Ics cb9^ <>Qt 
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un pcu change fur tous ces points, depuis notre arrivee en ce pays 5 J'en 
ai m^me vA chercher a fe procurer des commodites, dont ils auront peut- 
fitre bientot de la peiae a fe pafler. Quelques-uns cominencerent auffi k 
prendre un peu plus leurs precautions pour ne pas fe trouver au depourvii, 
quand la chafle leur manqucra ; ei parmi ceux, qui font domicilies dans 
la colonic, il y a bico peu a ajouter pour les faire arriver au point d'avoir 
un neceflaire raifonnable. Mais qu'il eft k cratndre que, quand ils en feront 
la, ils n*alllent bientSt plus loin^ et ne donnent dans un fuperflu^ qui les rende 
plus malheureux encore, qu'ils ne font prefentement dans le fein de la plus 
grand indigence* Ce nefera pas au mains les miffionnaires^ qui les expoferent 
a ce danger ; perfuades qu^ii eft morakment impoffible de b'^en prendre ce 
}ufie milieu,, et de f'y borner, ik ont beaucoup mieux aime partager avec 
ces peuples ce quit y a de penible dans leur maniere de vivf e, que de leut 
ouvrir les yeux fur les moyens d^y trouver des adouciffemens. Auffi ceux--^ 
memes,. c|ui font tons les jours tetnoins* de leurs foufirances, ont-ik encore 
bien de la pebe a comprendre comment ik y peuvent refifter, d^autant . 
plus qu'elles font fans relacbe, et que toutes les faifons ont leurs incommo^ 
dites particulieres. Journal Hifiar. dlun Voyage dans PAmertq. SefUnt. 
V)l. VL ^.Sl>&^* 
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nender thoje laws ^rpetual-4W- immutaHe-wben- received;., p. 140—^ 

147- 

9 E C T. HI. 

THE next art the legiflator ufed was to preface his'laws with th^' 
de^rine of a providence in its full extent, ^he prefaces to the laws- 
of Zaleucus and Charondas, the only remains of this kind, proved ge^ 
nuine againfi the arguments of a learned critic, p. 14 7— 166; 
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the pagan world* The caufes that facilitated the e/lablijhment ofreli-^ 
gion among Jl them ; as Hkewife thofe caufes that hindered their cfta- 
i)li(hmentsyr^/« receiving their Jueform^i^. 399<— -426. 
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gion ; in the allowance of a general toleration : the meafure and xaufa 
of it: the nature of the ancient toler^Xitd religions: bow^ under the Ju^ 
pervijion and dirtSion of the magi/Irate: and bnojkjl violated and 
^Jlroyed by cioil tyranny^ p. 427 — ^456* 
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VciL I. P. 56. /^4. from the boittoin» for far, r. for* ^ 

96. /. 7* for /i^ /w» «iiri/#r/ wumhud aSovit r. Sextat Empiricoi tiid Mouigae. 
139. /. 5. 9htT^»9rkt, a period. 
238. /. xo. from the hottom, after ySrw a comma; aiMl for TMJaney r. Tntjane. 

241. /• 7« ihtfiuSJHs dele liie comma. 

242. /. 14. 9.fitrgaudia and after Q^i^s add a comma. 
250. /. 2. after y«fci dele the period. 

260. /. 5. from the hottom for bellu^ri r. bellotf. 
266. /. 9. from the bottom for fpifrated, r. fpifiated. 
469. /« 4. from ^e bottom for monaHty^ r. mwaHi^ 
274. ^ 3* for eriminff r. crimiM. 
^76. ^15. forpoen/s, r. poentfs. 

I. jf-ftom die tooi^m fbr fuWgicqini» n t^Mijab^ftOm 
306. /. 10. from thebottom* for daufiuii, r. «Iaui«m« 
310. /• xS. forin#9 r. ilb\ 
*3i4. /• XI. from thft bottom for mi/SKritir.imrerit* 
332. /• 9. fr«m the hottom for fmij r. fimi. 

•• J|. for temeritate curio(itatae» r, temerarift curiofitctep 'for p. 119^ r. laj,. 
377, /. 7. for TufcuUr, r. Tufculuv. 
388. /. i8. for amonomariM, r. antonoma/Kre* 
393. L%t. forVadimonittf r. Vadimonie. 
^.37. /. t. ionmrnkkul. Ffr, r. aaakindi for* 
^2. L 7* for bis odium, r. this. 
444* L 7. from the bottom for at, r. ox. 

459. /. 6. for A/ris, r. A/rit. 

460. A 8« for Aftuatant^ r. stot itaat* 
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